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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


rpHE  Firft  Edition  of  the  following  Work 
-*-     was    printed  in    the   end    of  the    year 
1775,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  the  Book,  there- 
fore, whenever  the  prefent  (late  of  things  is 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  underitood  of  the  iiatc 
they  were  in,   eitlier    about  tliat  time,  or  at 
fome  earlier   period,  during  the  time   I    was 
employed  in  writing  the  Book.     To  the  Third 
Edition,  however,  I  have  made  fevenU  addi- 
tions, particularly  to  the  chapter  upon  Draw- 
backs,  and  to  that  upon  Bounties;  Jikewife  a 
new    chapter   entitled.   The  Co)wIiifum  of  the 
Mercantile  Syjicni ;  and  a  new  article  to  the 
chapter  upon  the  expences  of  tlie  Sovereign. 
In  all  tliefe  additions,  the  iirejcnt  Jlatc  of  thhif^s 
means  always  the   flute   in   which  they  werc^ 
during  the  year    1783  and  the  begiifning  of 
Ule  year  1784. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


TN  this  Fourth  Edition  I  have  made  no  al- 
^  terations  of  any  kind.  I  now,  however, 
find  myfelf  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  my  very 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Henry  Hope  of  Am- 
fterdam.  To  that  Gentleman  I  owe  the  mod 
diflin6t,  as  well  as  liberal  information,  con- 
cerning a  very  interefting  and  important  fub- 
jeft,  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam;  of  which  no 
printed  account  had  ever  appeared  to  me 
iatisfa£tory,  or  even  intelligible.  The  name  of 
that  Gentleman  is  fo  well  known  in  Europe, 
the  information  which  comes  from  him  muft  do 
fo  much  honour  to  whoever  has  been  favoured 
with  it,  and  my  vanity  is  fo  much  intcrefted 
in  making  this  acknowledgement,  that  I  can 
no  longer  refufe  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  pre- 
fixing this  Advertifemeut  to  this  new  Editioo 
of  my  Book. 
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INTO  THE 


NATURE  AND  CAUSES 


OF   THE 


WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

THE  annual  labour  ^f  every  nation^is/the  Lxtrodaa. 
fund  which  originally  fupplies  it  with  all 
the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  .which 
it  annually  confumes,  and  which  confiil  always 
either  iti  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour^ 
or  in  what  is  purchafed  with  that  produce  from 
l>ther  nations. 

According  therefore^  as  this  produce,  or  what 
is  purchafed  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  finaller 
proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  to 
confuihe  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worfe 
fupplied  with  all  the  neceflaries  and  conve* 
niencies  for  which  it  has  occafion. 

But  this  proportion  muft  in  every  nation  be 
regulated  by  two  difierent  circumflances ;  iiril, 
by  the  ikill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which 
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introdua.  its  labour  is  generally  applied ;  and,  fecondly, 
by  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  ufeful  labour^  and  that  of 
thofe  who  are  not  fo  employed.  Whatever  be 
the  foil,  climate,  or  extent  of  territory  of  any 
particular  nation,  the  abundance  or  fcantinefi 
of  its  annual  fupply  mud,  in  that  particular 
iituation,  depend  upon  thofe  two  circumflances. 
The  abundance  or  fcantincfs  of  this  fupply  too 
feems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of  thofe 
two  circumflances  than  upon  the  latter.  Among 
the  favage  nations  of  hunters  and  fifhers,  every 
individual  who  is  able  to  work,  is  more  or  lefs 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  endeavours  to 
provide,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  neceffaries  and 
conveniences  of  life^  for  himfelf,  or  fuch  of  his 
family  or  tribe  as  are  either  too  old,  or  too 
young,  or  too  infirm  to  go  a  hunting  and  fiihing. 
Such  nations,  however,  are  fo  miferably  poor, 
that  from  mere  want,  they  are  frequently  re- 
duced, or,  at  lead,  think  themfelves  reduced,  to 
the  neceflity  fometimes  of  direftly  deftroying, 
and  fometimes  of  abandoning  their  infants,  their 
old  people,  and  thofe  affli£led  with  lingering 
difeafes,  to  perifh  with  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beafts.  Among  civilized  and  thriving 
nations,  on  the  contrary,  though  a  great  number 
of  people  do  not  labour  at  all,  many  of  whom 
confume  the  produce  of  ten  times,  frequently  of 
a  hundred  times  more  labour  than  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  work ;  yet  the  produce  of  the 
whole  labour  of  the  fbciety  is  fo  great,  that  all 
are  often  abundantly  fupplied,  and  a  workman^ 

even 
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even  of  the  lowed  and  pooreft  order,  if  he  is  introdua. 
frugal  and  induftrious,  may  enjoy  a  greater  fhare 
of  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  than 
it  is  poffible  for  any  favs^e  to  acquire. 

The  caufes  of  this  improvement,  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  labour,  and  the  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  its  produce  is  naturally  diftributed 
among  the  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
in  the  fociety,  make  the  fubje6t  of  the  Firft  Book 
of  this  Inquiry. 

Whatever  be  the  a6lual  ftate  of  the  fkill, 

dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  labour  is 

applied  in  any  nation,  the  abundance  or  fcanti* 

nefs  of  its  annual  fupply  muft  depend,  during  the 

"Continuance  of  that  ftate,  upon  the  proportion 

between  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  annually 

employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of  thofe  who 

are  not  fo  employed.    The  number  of  ufeful  and 

productive  labourers,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  is 

every  where  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 

capital  ftock  which  is  employed  in  fetting  them 

to  work,  and  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is 

fo  employed.    The  Second  Book,   therefore, 

treats  of  the  nature  of  capital  ftock,  of  the 

manner  in  which  it  is  gradually  accumulated, 

and  of  the  different  quantities  of  labour  which 

it  puts  into  motion,  according  to  the  different 

wajm  in  which  it  is  employed. 

Nations  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  IkiU, 

.  dexterity,  and  judgment,  in  the  application  of 

laboiir,  have  followed  very  different  plans  in  th« 

general  conduct  or  direction  of  it ;  and  thofes 

plani  have  not  all  been  equally  favourable  to  the 
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fatroduA.  grcatncfs  of  its  produce.    The  policy  of  fomc 
nations  has  given  extraordinary  encouragement 
to  the  induflry  of  the  country ;  that  of  others  to 
the  induftry  of  towns.    Scarce  'any  nation  ha^ 
dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  every  ibrt  of 
induflry.    Since  the  downiad  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire,  the  policy  of  Europe  has  been  more  favour- 
able to  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the 
induflry  of  towns ;  than  to  agriculture,  the  in- 
duflry of  the  country.  The  circumftances  which 
leem  to  have  introduced  and  eflablifhed  this 
policy  are  explained  in  the  Third  Book. 
.    Though  thofe  different  plans  were,  perhaps, 
firft  introduced  by  the  private  interefls  and  pre* 
judices  of  particular  orders  of  men,  without  any 
regard  to,  or  forefight  of,  their  confequences 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  fodety ;  yet 
they  have  given  pccafion  to  very  difierent  theories 
of  political  oeconomy ;  of  which  fome  magnify 
the  in^portance  of  that  induflry  which  is  carried 
pn  in  towns,  others  of  that  which  is  carried  on  in 
the  country.    Thofe  theories  have  had  a  con« 
(iderable  influence,  not  only  upon  the  opinions 
of*  men  of  learning,  but  upon  the  public  conduct 
of  princes  and  fovereign  flates.    I  have  endea^ 
voured  in  the  Fourth  Book,  to  explain,  as  fully 
and  difUndlly  as  I  can,  thofe  difierent  theories, 
and  the  principal  effedfcs  which  they  have  pro- 
duced in  difierent  ages  and  nations. 

To  explain  in  what  has  confifled  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  what  has 
been  the  nature  of  thofe  funds,  which,  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  nations,  have  fupplied  their  an- 
nual 
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nuai  confumption,  is  the  obje£t  of  thefe  Four  introdua. 
firft  Books.     The  Fifth  and  laft  Book  treats  of 
the  revenue  of  the  fovereign,  or  commonwealth. 
In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  ihow  ;  firfl, 
what  are  the  tieceffary  expences  of  the  fovereign, 
0)^  commonwealth;  which  of  thofe  expences 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribu- 
tion of  the  whole  fociety ;  and  which  of  them, 
by  that  of  fome  particular  part  only,  or  of  fome 
particular  members  of  it :  fecondly,  what  are  j 
the  different  methods  in  which  the  whole  fociety  j 
may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  | 
the  expences  incumbent  on  the  whole  fociety,  \ 
and  what  are  the  principal  advantages  and  in-  I 
conveniences  of  each  of  thofe  methods :  and,  \ 
thirdly  and  laftly,  what  are  the  reafons  and 
oaufes  which  have  induced  almofl  all  modem 
governments  to  mortgage  fome  part  of  this 
sevenue,  or  to  contract  debts,  and  what  have 
been  the  effects  of  thofe  debts  upon  the  real 
wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  fociety. 
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BOOK    L 

OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IK  THE  PEOOUC- 
TIVE  POWEES  OF  LABOUR,  AND  OF  THE  ORDER 
ACCORDING  TO  WHICH  ITS  PRODUCE  IS  NATU- 
RALLY DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT 
BANIQS  OF  THE  PEOPLE* 

CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Divifion  of  Labour » 

BOOK  rr^HE  greateft  improvement  in  the  produc* 
^_  ,  X  live  powers  of  labour,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fkill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with 
which  it  is  any  where  dire6ted,  or  applied,  feem 
to  have  been  the  effects  of  the  diviiion  of  la- 
bour. 

The  effe3;s  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  the 
general  bufinefs  of  fociety,  will  be  more  eafily* 
underftood,  by  confidering  in  what  manner  it 
operates  in  fome  particular  manufa6tures.  It  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  carried  furtheft  in 
fome  very  trifling  ones;  not  perhaps  that  it 
really  is  carried  further  in  them  than  in  others 
of  more  importance:  but  in  thofe  trifling  manu- 
factures which  are  deftined  to  fupply  the  fmall 
wants  of  but  a  (mail  number  of  people,  the  whole 
number  of  workmen  muft  neceflarily  be  imall ; 
and  thofe  employed  in  every  different  branch 
of  the  work  can  often  be  collected  into  the  fame 

workhoufe. 
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^(tfkhoufe,  and  placed  at  once  under  the  view  of  c  H  A  P. 
the  fyeSbaXm.  In  thofe  great  manufadhires,  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  deftined  to  fupply  the 
great  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
every  different  branch  of  the  work  employs  fo 
grett  a  number  of  workmen,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  coUeft  them  all  into  the  fame  workhoule.  We 
can  leldom  fee  more,  at  one  time,  than  thole  em« 
ployed  in  one  fingle  branch.  Though  in  fuch 
manuftftures,  therefore,  the  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts, 
than  in  thole  of  a  more  trifling  nature,  the  divi- 
fion  is  not  near  fo  obvious,  and  has  accordingly 
been  much  lels  obferved. 

To  take  an  example,  therefore,  from  a  very 
trifling  manufa£ture ;  but  one  in  which  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour  has  been  very  often  taken  notice 
of,  the  trade  of  the  pin-maker ;  a  workman  not 
educated  to  this  bufinels  (which  the  divifion  of 
labour  has  rendered  a  diftindt  trade),  nor  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  it  (to  the  invention  of  which  the  fame  divip 
fion  of  labour  has  probably  given  occafion), 
could  fcarce,  perhaps,  with  his  utmoft  indullry, 
make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  certainly  could  not 
make  twenty.  But  in  the  way  in  which  this 
bufinels  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole 
work  is  a  peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  branches,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  likewife  peculiar  trades.  One  man  draws 
out  the  wire,  another  llraights  it,  a  third  cuts  it, 
n  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for 
receiving  the  head  \  to  make  the  head  requires 
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9  O  o  K  two  or  three  dxStinA  operations ;  to  put  it  on,  it 
,^_,_i  a  peculiar  bufinefs,  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another  { 
it  is  even  a  trade  by  itfeif  to  put  them  into  the 
paper ;  and  the  important  buiinefs  of  making  a 
pin  is,  in  this  manner,  divided  into  about  eigh* 
teen  diftindt  operations,  which,  in  fome  manuw 
fa6tories,  are  all  performed  by  diilinfi;  hands, 
4^ough  in  others  the  fame  man  will  fonietimes 
perform  two  or  three  of  them.  I  have  feen  4 
imall  manufactory  of  this  kind  where  ten  men 
only  were  employed,  and  where  fome  of  them 
<onfequently  performed  two  or  three  diftinft 
operations;  But  though  they  were  veiy  poor, 
and  therefore  but  indifferently  accommodated 
with  the  neceflary  machinery,  they  could,  when 
they  exerted  themfelves,  make  among  theiti 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There 
are  in  a  pound  upwards  of  four  thoufand  pins  cf 
a  middling  fize.  Thofe  ten  perfons,  therefore, 
could  make  among  them  upwards  of  forty*eight 
thoufand  pins  in  a  day.  Each  perfon,  therefore, 
making  a  tenth  flart  of  forty-eight  thouiand 
pins,  might  be  confidered  as  making  four  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they 
had  all  wrought  fep^rately  and  independently^^ 
and  without  any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculi^ir  buiinefs,  they  certainly  could^ot 
each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  n] 
one  pin  in  a  day ;  that  is,  certainly,  not  the  t^ 
hunored  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thoi 
Iknd  eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  are 
preient  capable  of  performing,  in  confequence 

(I  proper 
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I,  proper  divifion   and  combination   of  their  c  H  A  P. 
di&rent  operations. 

In  every  other  art  and  manufadlure^  the  efied;s 
(tf  the  divifion  of  labour  are  fimilar  to  what  they 
are  in  this  very  trifling  one ;  though,  in  many  of 
tbem,  the  labour  can  neither  be  fo  much  fubr 
divided,  nor  reduced  to  fo  great  a  fimplicity  of 
dftrBtiQiL  The  divifion  of  labour,  however,  fo 
&r  as  it  can  be  introduced,  occafions,  in  every 
irt,  a  proportionable  ijicreafe  of  the  productive 
powers  of  labour,  The  feparation  of  different 
trades  and  employments  from  one  another, 
feems  to  have  taken  plaqe,  in  confequence  of  this 
idvantage*  This  fepaxation  too  is  generally 
carried  furthefl  in  thofe  countries  which  enjoy  the 
highefl;degree  of  induflry  aiidimprovement ;  what 
is.  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety, 
being  generally  that  of  feveral  in  an  improved 
'  (me.  In  every  improved  fociety,  the  fanner  is 
generally  nothing  but  a  fprmer ;  the  manufac* 
turer,  nothing  but  a  manufacturer.  The  labour 
too  which  is  neceffary  to  produce  any  one  com^ 
pletemanufa^ure,  is  almoflalwaysdividedamong 
a  great  qumbep  of  hands.  How  many  different 
tradeis  are  employed  in  each  branch  of  the  linen  , 
$uid  wooUen  manufactures,  from  the  growers  of 
the  isLK  and  the  wool,  to  the  bleachers  and 
finoothers  of  the  linen,  or  to  the  dyers  and 
dreffers  of  the  cloth !  The  nature  of  agriculture, 
indeed,  does  not  admit  of  fo  many  fubdivifioni^ 
of  labour,  nor  of  fo  complete  a  feparation  of  one 
bufinels  from  another,  as  manufactures.  It  is 
impoflible  to  feparat^  fo  entirely,  the  bufinefs  of 
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BOOK  the  grazier  from  that  of  the  corn-farmer,  as  thii 
^*       trade  of  the  carpenter  is  commonly  feparatedi 
from  that  of  the  finith.    The  fpinner  is  almoft 
always  a  diftin^  perfon  from  die  weaver;  but 
the  ploughman,  the  harrower,  the  fower  of  the 
feed,  and  the  reaper  of  the  com,  are  often  the 
fame.    The  occafions  for  thofe  different  forts  of 
labour  returning  with  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  it  is  impoffible  that  one  man  fliould  be  con* 
ftantly  employed  in  any  one  of  them.     This 
impoflibility  of  making  fo  complete  and  entire  ^ 
feparation  of  all  the  different  branches  of  labour 
employed  in  agriculture,  is  perhaps  the  reafon 
why  the  improvement  of  the  productive  powers  of 
labour  in  this  art,  does  not  always  keep  pace  with 
their  improvement  in  manufactures.    The  moil 
opulent  nations,  indeed,  generally  excel  all  theii 
neighbours  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  manufac* 
tures;   but  they   are  commonly   more  diflin- 
guifhed  by  their  fuperiority  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.     Their  lands  are  in  general  better 
cultivated,  and  having  more  labour  and  expence 
bellowed  upon  them,  produce  more  in  propor« 
tion  to  the  extent  and  natural  fertility  of  the 
ground.    But  this  fuperiority  of  produce  is  fkU 
dom  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  fv^t^ 
riority  of  labour  and  expence.     In  agriculture, 
the  labour  of  the  rich  country  is  not  alwayi 
much  more  productive  than  that  of  the  poor ;  or^ 
at  leaft,  it  is  never  fo  much  more  productive,  m 
it  commonly  is  in  manufactures.    The  com  of 
the  rich  country,  therefore,  will  not  always,  in 
the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs,  come  cheaper  io 

market 
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market  than  that  of  the  poor.    The  com  ofcHAP* 

Poland,  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs,  is  as  ^ J*^ 

cheap  as  that  of  France,  notwithflanding  the 
fiiperior  opulence  and  improvement  of  the  latter 
coontry.    The  com  of  France  is,  in  th^  com 
provinces,  fully  as  good,  and  in  moft  years  nearly 
about  the  fame  price  with  the  corn  of  England, 
though,  in  opulence  and  improvement,  France  is 
perhaps  inferior  to  England.    The  corn-lands  of 
Ikigland,  however,  are  better  cultivated  than 
thofe  of  France,  and  the  corn-lands  of  France 
are  laid  to  be  much  better  cultivated  than  thofe  of 
Pbland.    But  though  the  poor  country,  notwith- 
flanding the  inferiority  of  its  cultivation,  can,  in 
ibme  meafure,  rival  the  rich  in  the  cheapnefs  and 
goodnefs  of  its  com,  it  can  pretend  to  no  fuch 
competition  in  its  manufa6tures ;  at  lead  if  thofe 
nanufadtures  fuit  the  foil,  climate,  an^  fituation 
of  the  rich  country.    The  filks  of  France  are 
.   better   and  cheaper  than  thofe  of  England, 
becaufe  the  filk  manufa6ture,  at  leafl  under  the 
prefent  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw 
filk,  does  not  fo  well  fuit  the  climate  of  England 
as  that  of  France.    But  the  hard-ware  and  the 
coarfe  woollens  of  England  are  beyond  all  com* 
parifon  fuperior  to  thofe  of  France,  and  much 
cheaper  too  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs.    In 
Poland  there  are  faid  to  be  fcarce  any  manufac* 
tares  of  any  kind,  a  few  of  thofe  coarfer  houfe* 
hold  manufadtures  excepted,  without  which  no 
country  can  well  fubfifl. 

This  great  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  work, 
whicht  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  labour, 
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9  o  o  K  the  fiune  number  of  people  are  capable  oi  pern 

]^ ^  formings  il  owing  to  three  difSurent  circum« 

ftan<;e§  J  iiril^  to  the  increafe  of  dexterity  in  ever^ 
parttcular  workman  $  ibcondly^  to  the  faving  of 
the  time  which  is  commonly  loft  in  pafling  from 
one  fpecies  of  work  to  another ;  and  laftly^  to 
the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  machines 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and  enable 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many, 

Firll,  the  improvement  of  the  dexterity  of 
the  workman  neceflarily  increafes  the  quantity  of 
the  work  he  can  perform ;  and  the  divifibn  of 
labour,  by  reducing  every  man's  bufmefs  td 
feme  one  Ample  operation,  and  by  making  this 
operation  the  fole  employment  of  his  life,  necef* 
iariiy  increafes  very  much  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman.  A  common  fmith,  who,  though 
accuilomed  to  handle  the  hammer,  has  never 
been  ufed  to  make  nails,  if  upon  fbme  particular 
occafion  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  it,  will  fcarce,  I 
am  aifured,  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three 
hundred  nails  in  a  day,  and  thofe  too  very  bad 
ones.  A  fmith  who  has  been  accuilomed  to 
make  nails,  but  whofe  fole  or  principal  bufineft 
has  not  been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  feldom  with 
his  utmoft  diligence  make  more  than  eight 
hundred  or  a  thouiand  nails  in  a  day.  I  have  feen 
feveral  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  had 
never  exercifed  any  other  trade  but  that  of 
making  nails,  and  who,  when  they  exerted  them** 
fclves,  could  make,  each  of  them,  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day.  The 
making  of  a  nail,  however,  is  by  no  means  one 

of 
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of  the  fimpleft  operations*     The  fame  peHoQ  c  H  A  F. 

blows  the  bellows,  ftks  or  mends  the  fire  as  , ^ 

there  is  occafion,  heats  the  iron,  iand  forges  every 
part  of  the  nail :  In  forging  the  head  too  he  is 
pUiged  to  change  his  tools.  The  different  ope« 
rations  into  which  the  making  of  a  pin,  or  of 
a  metal  button,  is  fubdivided,  are  all  of  them 
much  more  fimple,  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
perfon,  of  whofe  life  ithas  been  the  fole  bufinefii 
to  perform  them,  is  ufually  much  greater.  The 
rapidity  with  which  fome  of  the  operations  of 
thofe  manufaaures  are  performed,  exceeds  what 
the  human  hand  could,  by  thofe  who  had  never 
ieen  them,  be  fUppofed  capable  of  acquiring. 

Secondly,  the  advantage  which  is  gained  by 
iaving  the  time  commonly  loil  in  paffing  from 
one  fort  of  work  to  another,  is  much  greater 
than  we  ihould  at  firft  view  be  apt  to  imagine 
it.  It  is  impoffible  to  pals  very  quickly  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on 
in  a  different  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools% 
A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a  finall  farm, 
nmft  lofe  a  good  deal  of  time  in  paffing  from  his 
loom  to  the  field,  and  frofn  the  field  to  his  loom. 
When  the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
lame  workhoufe,  the  lofs  of  time  is  no  doubt 
muchiefi.  It  is  even  in  this  cafe,  however, 
very  confiderable.  A  man  commonly  faunters 
a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  fort  of  cm* 
ployment  to  another.  When  he  firft  begins  the 
new  work  he  is  feldom  very  keen  and  hearty } 
his  mind,  as  they  iky,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for 
fome  time  he  rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good 

purpofe. 
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BOOK  puipofe.  Hie  habit  of  iauntering  andof  indolefit 
'*  cardefi  application^  which  is  naturally^  or  rather 
neoefiarily  acquired  by  every  country  workman 
who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools 
every  half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty 
different  ways  almoft  every  day  of  his  life ;  ren- 
ders him  almoft  always  flothM  and  lazy,  and 
incapable  of  any  vigorous  application  even  on 
the  moft  preffing  occafions.  Independent,  there* 
fore,  of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  dexterity,  this 
caufe  alone  muft  dways  reduce  confiderably 
the  quimtity  of  work  which  he  is  capable  of 
performing. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  every  body  mud  be  fen- 
fible  how  much  labour  is  fiiciUtated  and  abridged 
by  the  application  of  proper  machinery.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  give  any  example*  I  fhall  only 
obferve,  therefore,  that  the  invention  of  all  thofe 
machines  by  which  labour  is  fo  much  facilitated 
and  abridged,  feems  to  have  been  originally 
owing  to  the  divifion  of  labour.  Men  are  much 
more  likely  to  difcover  eafier  and  readier  me- 
thods of  attaining  any  object,  when  the  whole 
attention  of  their  minds  is  directed  towards  that 
fingle  obje6t,  than  when  it  is  diffipated  among  a 
great  variety  of  things.  But  in  confequence  of 
the  divifion  of  labour,  the  whole  of  every  man's 
attention  comes  naturally  to  be  dire3;ed  towards^^ 
Ibme  one  very  fimple  object.  It  is  naturally  to 
be  expe&ed,  therefore,  that  fome  one  or  other 
of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  each  particular 
branch  of  labour  fliould  foon  find  out  eafier  and' 
readier  metliods  of  performing  their  own  particu* 

lar 
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hur  worky  wherever  the  nature  of  it  admits  of  fiich  CHAP, 
improvement.  A  great  part  of  the  machines  ^ 
made  ufe  of  in  thofe  manufa3;ures  in  which 
labour  is  moft  fiibdivided^  were  originally  the 
inventions  of  common  workmen^  who  being  each 
of  them  employed  in  fome  very  fimple  operation^ 
naturally  tuimed  their  thoughts  towards  finding 
out  eafier  and  readier  methods  of  performing  it# 
Whoever  has  been  much  accuftomed  to  vifit  fuch 
manu&Aures,  muft  frequently  have  been  (hewn 
very  pretty  machines,  which  were  the  inven* 
tions  of  fuch  workmen,  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
quicken  their  own  particular  part  of  the  work. 
Invtbe  firft  fire-engines,  a  boy  was  conflantly 
employed  to  open  and  fhut  alternately  the  com- 
munication between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder, 
according  as  the  pifi^on  either  afcended  or  de« 
fcended«  One  of  thofe  boys,  who  loved  to  pUy 
with  his  companions,  obferved  that,  by  tying  a 
firing  from  the  handle  of  the  valve  which  opened 
this  communication  to  another  part  of  the  ma« 
chine,  the  valve  would  open*  and  (hut  without 
his  alSflance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  divert 
himfelf  with  his  play-fellows.  One  of  the  greateft 
improvements  that  has  been  made  upon  this 
machine,  fince  it  was  firft  invented,  was  in  this 
manner  the  difcovery  of  a  boy  who  wanted  to 
lave  his  own  labour. 

All  the  improvements  in  machinery,  how- 
ever, have  by  no  means  been  the  inventions  of 
thofe  who  had  occafion  to  ufe  the  machines. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
ingenuity^  of  the  makers  of  the  maehines,  when 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  make  them  became  the  bufinels  of  a  peculiai:^ 
^'  trade ;  and  fome  by  that  of  thofe  who  are  caUed 
philofophers  or  men  of  fpeculation,  whofe  trade 
it  is  not  to  do  any  thing,  but  to  obferve  every 
thing ;  and  who,  upon  that  account,  are  often 
capable  of  combining  together  the  powers  of 
the  moil  diftant  and  diffimilar  objefts.  In  the 
progrels  of  fociety,  philofophy  or  fpeculation 
becomes,  like  every  other  employment,  the  prio* 
dpal  or  (ble  trade  and  occupation  of  a  particiilar 
dais  of  citizens.  Like  every  other  em{doyment 
too,  it  is  fubdivided  into  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent branches,  each  of  which  affiirds  occupa« 
tion  to  a  peculiar  tribe  or  clafs  of  philofc^ers  ( 
and  this  iubdivifion  of  employment  in  philo'^ 
fophy,  as  well  as  in  every  other  bufinefs,  im« 
proves  dexterity,  and  faves  time.  Each  indi« 
vidual  becomes  more  expert  in  his  own  pecu-^ 
liar  branch,  !more  work,  is  done  upon  the  whole, 
and  the  quantity  of  fcience  is  confiderably 
increafed  by  it. 

It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  prodnc* 
tions  of  all  the  different  arts,  in  eoniequence 
of  the  diviiion  of  labour,  which  occafions,  in  a 
well-governed  fbciety,  that  univerfal  opulenc^ 
which  extends  itfelf  to  the  lowefl  ranks  of  the 
people.  Every  workman  has  a  great  quantity 
of  his  own  work  to  difpofe  of  beyoi^d  what  he 
himfelf  has  occafion  for ;  and  every  other  work' 
man  being  exaftly  in  the  iame  fituation,  he  is 
enabled  to  exchange  a  great  quantity  of  his 
own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  for  the  price  of  a  gv%at  quan* 
4  tity 
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tity  of  theirs.     He  fupplies  theiri  abundantly  CHAP. 
with  *  what  they  have  occafion  f br>  and  they 
acoommodate  him  as  amply  with  what  he  has 
occafion  for,  and  a  general  plenty  diffufes  itfelf 
through  all  the  different  ranks  of  the  fociety. 

Obferve  the  accommodation  of  the  mod  com- 
ihoii  artificer  or  day-labourer  in  a  civilized  and 
tiuiving  country,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
number  of  people  of  whofe  induilry  a  pieirt, 
though  but  a  fmall  part,  has  been  employed  in 
procuring  him  this  accommodation,  exceeds  all 
computation.  The  woollen  coat,  for  example, 
which  covers  the  day-labourer,  as  coarfe  and 
rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  produce  of  the 
joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  workmen. 
The  fliepherd,  the  forter  of  the  wool,  the  wool- 
comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  fcribbler,  the 
ipinner,  the  weaver,  the  fiiUer,  the  drefler,  with 
many  others,  muft  all  join  their  different  arta 
in  order  to  complete  even  this  homely  produc- 
tion. How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  befides, 
muft  have  been  employed  in  tranfporting  the 
materials  from  fome  of  thofe  workmen  to  others 
who  often  live  in  a  very  diftant  part  of  the  coun- 
try! how  much  commerce  and  navigation  in 
particular,  how  many  fliip-builders,  failors,  fail* 
makers,  rope-makers,  muft  have  been  employed 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drugs 
made  ufe  of  by  the  dyer,  which  oflen  come  from 
the  remoteft  corners  of  the  world !  What  a 
variety  of  labour  too  is  neceffary  in  ©rder  to 
produce  the  tools  of  the  meanefl  of  thofe  work- 
men !  To  fay  nothing  of  fuch  complicated 
.    VOL.  II.  r  machines 
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BOOK  machines  as  the  ihip  of  the  failor,  the  mill  of 

}* ,  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let 

us  confider  only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is 
requifite  in  order  to  form  that  very  fimple 
machine,  the  fhears  with  which  the  fhepherd 
dips  the  wool.  The  miner,  the  builder  of  the 
fUmace  for  fmelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  tim* 
ber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  the  fmelting-houfe^  the  brick^makeri  the 
bricklayer,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace, 
the  millwright,  the  forger,  the  fmith,  mull  all 
of  them  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  pro» 
duce  them.  Were  we  to  examine,  in  the  fame 
manner,  all  the  different  parts^  of  his  dreflb  and 
houfehold  furniture,  the  coarfe  linen  fhirt  which 
he  wears  next  his  fkin,  the  fhoes  which  cover  his 
feet,  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  dif- 

^  ferient  parts  which  compofe  it,  the  kitchen-grate 

at  which  he  prepares  his  vi6tuals,  the  coals 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe^  dug 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brought  to 
him  perhaps  by  a  long  fea  and  a  long  land 
carriage,  all  the  other  utenfils  of  hi^  kitchen, 
all  the  furniture  of  his  table,  the  knives  and 
forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which 
he  ferves  up  and  divides  his  vidtuals,  the  dif* 
ferent  hands  employed  in  preparing  his  bread 
and  his  beer,  theglafs  window  which  lets  in  the 
heat  and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  with  all  the  Knowledge  and  art  requi- 
fite for  preparing  that  beautiful  and  happy  in*^ 
vention,  without  which  thefe  northern  parts  of 
the  World  could  fcarce  have  afforded  a  very 

comfort- 
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coiiif«»table  habitation^  together  with  the  tooU  C  H  A  fii 
of  all  the  different  workmen  employed  in  pro-  ,  j", 
duciiig  thofe  different  conveniences }  if  we  ex* 
aiQiney  I  iay,  all  thefe  things,  and  coafider  what 
a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each  of 
them,  we  (hall  be  fenfible  that  without  the  aflift* 
ance  and  cooperation  of  many  thoulands,  the 
very  meaneft  perfon  in  a  civilized  country  could 
not  be  provided^  even  according  to,  what  we 
very  &lfely  imagine,  the  eaiy  and  fimple  manner 
in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated.  Com* 
pared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant  luxury 
of  the  great,  his  accommodation  mud  no  doubt 
appear  extremely  fimple  and  eafy  $  and  yet  it 
may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  the  accommodation 
of  an  European  prince  does  not  always  fo  much 
exceed  that  of  an  induftrious  and  frugal  pcafitnt, 
as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter  exceeds  that 
of  many  an  African  king,  the  abfplute  mailer 
of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thoufand  naked 
iavages. 


CHAP,   n. 

Of  the  Principle  which  gives  occajkm  to  the  J)ivi» 

Jion  qf  Labour. 

THIS  divifion   of   labour,    from  which  fo  C  M  A  p. 
many  advantages  are  derived,  is  not  ori*  ,^J[J^ 
ginally  the  effect  of  any  human  wifdom,  which 
forefees  and  intends  that  general  opulence  to 

c  2  which 
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BOOK  which  it  gives  occafion.  It  is  the  necefTaryv 
^*  though  very  flow  and  gradual,  confequence  of 
a  certain  propenfity  in  human  nature  which  hB» 
in  view  no  fuch  extenfive  utility ;  the  propen- 
fity to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing 
for  another. 

Whether  this  propenfity  be  one  of  thofe  ori- 
ginal principles  in  human  nature,  of  which  no 
further  account  can  be  given ;  or  whether,  as 
feems  more  probable,  it  be  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence of  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  fpeech^ 
it  belongs  not  to  our  prefent  fubjedt  to  enquire. 
It  is  common  to  all  men,  and  to  )>e  found  in 
no  other  race  of  animals,  which  feem  to  know 
neither  this  nor  any  other  fpecies  of  contra^s. 
Two  greyhounds,  in  running  down  the  fame 
hare,  have  fometimes  the  appearance  of  a6ling 
in  fome  fort  of  concert.  Each  turns  her  towards 
his  companion,  or  endeavours  to  intercept  her 
when  his  companion  turns  her  towards  himfelf, 
This,  however,  is  not  the  effefil  of  any  contrail, 
but  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of  their  paf- 
(ions  in  the  fame  obje6l  at  that  particular  time. 
Nobody  ever  faw  a  dog  make  a  fair  and  deli- 
berate exchange  of  one  bone  for  another  with 
another  dog.  Nobody  ever  faw  one  animal  by 
its  gellures  and  natural  cries  fignify  to  another^ 
this  is  mine,  that  yours  ;  I  am  willing  to  give 
this  for  that.  Wtxen  an  animal  wants  to  obtain 
fomething  either  of  a  man  or  of  fanotlier  animal^ 
it  has  no  other  means  of  perfuafion  but  to  gain 
the  favour  of  thofe  whofe  fervice  it  requires.  A 
puppy  fawns  upon  its  dam,  and  a  fpaniel  endea- 

~    '  vours 
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vours  by  a  thoufand  attradiions  to  engage  the  chap. 

attention  of  its  mailer  who  is  at  dinner,  when  , ^^ 

it  Wants  to  be  fed  by  him.     Man  fometimes  xxfei 
the  fame  arts  with  his  brethren,  and  when  he 
has  no  other  means  of  engaging  them  to  a£fc 
according   to   his  inclinations,  endeavours  by 
evefy  fervile  and  fawning  attention  to  obtain 
their  good  will;    He  has  not  time,  however, 
to  do  this  upon  every  occafion.     In  civilized 
fociety  he  Hands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the 
co-operation  and  ailiftance  of  great  multitudes, 
while  his  whole  life  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  gain 
the  friendlhip   of  a  few  perfons.     In  almofl 
every  other  race   of  animals  each  individual,' 
when  it  is  grown  up  to  maturity,   is  intirely 
independent,  and  in  its  natural  flate  has  occa« 
flon  for  the  affiftance  of  no  other  living  crea* 
turo.     But  man  has  almofl  conilant  occafion 
for  the  help  of  his  brethren,  and  it  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  expedl  it  from  their  benevolence 
only.     He  will  be  more  likely  to  prevail  if  he 
can  intereft  their  felf-love  in  his  favour,  and 
(hew  them  that  it  is  for  their  own  advantage 
to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of  them.    Who* 
ever  offers  to  another  a  bargain  of  any  kind, 
propoies  to  do  this:   Give  me  that  which  I 
want,  and  you  fhall  have  this  which  you  want, 
18  the  meaning  of  eveiy  fuch  offer;  and  it  is 
ill  this  manner  that  we  obtain  from  one  another 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  good  offices  which 
we  Hand  in  need  of.     It  is  not  from  the  bene« 
volence  of  the  butcher,  the  brewer,   or  the 
1?aker^  that  we  expert  our  dinner,  but  from  their 

c  3  regard 
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B  6  0  K  regard  to  their  own  intereft.  We  addrefs  our« 
^  ^  Iclves,  not  to  their  humanity  but  to  their  felf- 
love,  and  never  talk  to  them  of  our  own  necel^ 
fities  but  of  their  advantages.  Nobody  but  a 
beggar  chufes  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  bene^i 
volence  of  his  fellow^itizens.  Even  a  beggar 
does  not  depend  upon  it  entirely.  The  charity* 
of  well-difpofed  people,  indeed,  fupplies  him 
with  the  whole  fund  of  bis  fubfiftence.  But 
though  this  principle  ultimately  provides  him 
with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  which  he  has 
occafion  for,  it  neither  does  nor  can  provide 
lUm  with  them  as  he  has  occafion  for  them. 
The  greater  part  of  his  occafional  wants  are 
fupplied  in  the  iame  maimer  as  thofe  of  other 
people,  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  purchafe^ 
With  the  money  which  one  man  gives  him  he 
purchafes  food.  Tlie  old  cloatbs  which  another 
bellows  upon  him  he  exchanges  for  other  old 
cloaths  which  fuit  him  better,  or  for  lodging, 
or  for  food,  or  for  money,  with  which  he 
f^n  buy  either  food,  cloaths^  or  lodging,  as  he 
has  occafion. 

As  it  is  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  purchafe, 
that  we  obtain  from  one  another  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  mutu^  good  offices  which  we  ftand  in 
need  of,  fo  it  is  this  fame  trucking  diijpofitipn 
which  originally  gives  occafion  to  the  divifion 
of  labour.  In  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  fliepherds 
a  particular  perfon  makes  bows  and  arrows,  for 
example,  with  more  readine&  and  dexterity 
than  any  other.  He  frequently  exchanges  them 
fbr  cattle  or  for  vmfon  with  his  companions  ; 

and 


Olid  Iw  finds  at  hft  that  he  c«B  in  thsmiMwrgtt  CMAH 
morecatdeandvnifoii,  thanifhe  himfelfweiit  ,  _  _ 
to  the  field  to  catch  them.  Fnm  a  rq;ard  to 
his  own  intereft,  therefore,  die  making  of  bows 
and  arrows  grows  to  be  his  chief  bufinefi^  and 
he  becooses  a  fort  of  armours.  Another  exceb 
in  fwrking  the  jRraroes  and  covers  of  their  little 
hots  or  moveable  houfes.  He  is  accuftomed  to 
be  of  ufe  in  this  way  to  his  ndghbours,  who 
reward  htm  in  the  (ame  manner  with  cattle  and 
with  venifon,  till  at  lad  he  finds  it  his  intereft 
to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  this  employment, 
and  to  become  a  fort  of  hoiife<arpenter%  In 
the  fiime  manner  a  third  becomes  i|  fmith  or  a 
brazier ;  a  fourth  a  tanner  or  drefilbr  of  ludea 
or  (kinsy  the  principal  part  of  the  clothing  of 
iavages.  And  thus  the  certainty  of  being  ablo 
to  exchange  all  that  furplus  part  of  the  pro^ 
duce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  fibove 
his  own  Qonfumption,  for  fuch  parts  pf  the 
produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  ho  may  have 
occafion  for,  encourages  every  man  to  apply 
himfelf  to  a  particular  occupation,  and  to  culti# 
vate  and  bring  to  perfection  wht^tever  talent  or 
genius  he  may  pofTefs  for  that  particul^ir  ipccies 
of  bufinefs. 

The  difference  of  natural  talents  in  different 
men  is,  in  reality,  much  lefs  than  we  are  aware 
of;  and  the  very  different  genius  which  appears 
to  diilinguiili  xnen  of  different  profeffions,  when 
^own  up  to  maturity,  is  not  upon  many  occa« 
^ons  fo  much  the  caufe,  as  the  effect  of  the 
dfvifion  of  labour.    The  difference  between  th^ 
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B^  o  o  K  mofl  diflimilar  chara6iers,  between  a  philofopher 
^  and  a  common  ftreet  porter,  for  example,  feema 
to  arife  not  fo  much  from  nature,  as  from  habit, 
cuilom,  and  education.  When  they  came  into 
the  world,  and  for  the  firft  fix  or  eight  years  of 
their  exiflence,  they  were,  perhaps,  very  much 
alike,  and  neither  theiF  parents  nor  playfel- 
lows could  perceive  any  remarkable  difference. 
About  that  age,  or  foon  after,  they  come  to  be 
employed  in  very  different  occupations.  The 
difference  of  talents  comes  then  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  widens  by  degrees,  till  at  lafl  the 
vanity  of  the  philofopher  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge fcarce  any  refemblance.  But  without  the 
difpofition  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  every 
man  mufl  have  procured  to  himfelf  every  necel- 
lary  and  conveniency  of  life  which  he  wanted. 
All  mufl  have  had  the  fame  duties  to  perform, 
and  the  fame  work  to  do,  and  there  could  have 
been  no  fuch  difference  of  employment  as  coul4 
alone  give  occafion  to  any  great  difference  of 
talent. 

As  it  is  this  diQiofition  which  forms  that  dift 
ference  of  talents,  fo  remarkable  among  men  of 
different  profeffions,  fo  it  is  this  fame  difpofition 
which  renders  that  difference  ufeful.  Many 
tribes  of  animals  acknowledged  to  be  all  of  the 
fame  fpeciea,  derive  from  nature  a  much  more 
remarkable  diflindtion  of  genius,  than  what, 
antecedent  to  cuflom  and  education,  appears  to 
take  place  among  men.  By  nature  a  philofo- 
pher is  not  in  genius  and  difpofition  half  fo  differ- 
i^nt  from  s);  flreet  porter,  as  a  mailiff  is  from  » 

grey- 
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greyhound,  or  a  greyhound  from  a  fpaniel,  or  c  H  A  P;: 

this  lad  from  a  fhepherd's  dog.     Thofe  different  ^ J[^ 

tribes  of  animals,  however,  though  all  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  are  of  fcarce  any  ufe  to  one 
another.  The  ftrength  of  the  maftiff  is  not  in 
the  leaft  fupported  either  by  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  greyhound,  or  by  the  fagacity  of  the  fpaniel, 
or  by  the  docility  of  the  ihepherd's  dog.  The 
effects  of  thofe  different  geniufes  and  talents, 
for  want  of  the  power  or  difpofition  to  barter 
and  exchange,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  com-i 
mon  flock,  and  do  not  in  the  leaft  contribute 
to  the  better  accommodation  and  conveniency 
of  the  fpecies.  Each  animal  is  flill  obliged  to 
fupport  and  defenf|  itfelf,  feparately  and  inde« 
pendently,  and  derives  no  fort  of  advantage 
from  that  variety  of  talents  with  which  nature 
has  diflinguiflied  its  fellows.  Among  men,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mofl  diffimilar  geniufes  are  of 
ufe  to  one  another ;  the  different  produces  of 
their  refpe6live  talents,  by  the  general  difpofi- 
tion to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  b^ing 
brought,  as  it  were,  into  a  common  flock, 
where  every  man  may  purchafe  whatever  part 
of  the  produce  of  other  men's  talents  he  has 
iK^cafion  for, 
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That  the  Divifion  of  Labour  is  limited  by  th^ 

Extent  of  the  'Market. 

AS  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging  that  gives 
occafion  to  the  divilion  of  labour,  fo  the 
extent  of  this  divifion  mud  always  be  limited 
by  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  extent  of  the  market.  When  the  market 
is  very  fmall,  no  perfon  can  have  any  encourage* 
ment  to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  one  employ- 
ment, for  want  of  the  power  to  exchange  all  that 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
for  fuch  part  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  la*' 
bour  as  he  has  occafion  for. 

There  are  fome  forts  of  induflry,  even  of  the 
lowefl  kind,  which  can  be  carried  on  no  where 
but  in  a  great  town.  A  porter,  for  example, 
can  find  employment  and  fubfiflence  in  no  other 
place.  A  village  is  by  much  too  narrow  a 
fphere  for  him  ;  even  an  ordinary  market  town 
is  fcarce  large  enough  to  afford  him  conftant 
occupation.  In  the  lone  houfes  and  very  fnial| 
villages  which  are  fcattered  about  in  fo  defert 
a  country  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  every 
farmer  mufl  be  butcher,  baker  and  brewer  for 
his  own  family.  In  fuch  fituations  we  can  fcarce 
expe6l  to  find  even  a  fmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a 
mafon,  within  lefs  than  twenty  miles  of  another 
of  the  feme  tr^de,    The  fcattered  families  that 

live 
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live  at  eight  or  ten  miles  diflance  from  the  CHAR 
Heareft  of  them,  mull  learn  to  perform  them*      '^* 
(elves  a  great  number  of  little  pieces  of  work, 
for  whicby  in  more  populous  countries,  they 
would  call  in  the  ailiftance  of  thofe  workmen. 
Country  workmen  are  almoft  everywhere  obliged 
to  apply  themfelves  to  all  the  different  branches 
of  induilry  that  have  fo  much  affinity  to  one 
another  as  to  be  employed  about  the  fame  fort 
of  materials.    A  country  carpenter  deals  in  every 
fort  of  work  that  is  made  of  wood :  a  country 
finith  in  every  fort  of  work  that  is  made  of  iron. 
The  former  is  not  only  a  carpenter,  but  a  joiner, 
a  cabinet  maker,  and  even  a  carver  in  wood,  as 
"well  as  a  wheelwright,  a  plough-wright,  a  cart 
Itnd  waggon  maker.     The  employments  of  the 
latter  are  ftill  more  various.    It  is  impoffible 
there  fliould  be  fuch  a  trade  as  even  that  of  a 
nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.    Such  a  workman  at 
the  rate  of  a  thoufand  nails  a  day,  and  three 
hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  will  make 
three  hundred  thoufand  nails  in  the  year.    But 
in  fiich  a  fituation  it  would  be  impoffible  to  di& 
pofe  of  one  thoufand,  that  is,  of  one  day's  work 
in  the  year. 

As  by  means  of  water-carriage  a  more  exten* 
.fire  market  is  open  to  every  fort  of  induilry 
than  what  land-carriage  alone  can  affi^rd  it,  fo  it 
18  upon  the  fea-coail,  and  along  the  banks  or 
navigable  rivers,  that  induilry  of  every  kind 
naturally  begins  to  fubdivide  and  improve  itfelf, 
and  it  is  frequently  not  till  a  long  time  itfler  that 

thofe 
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BOOK  tKofe  improvements  extend  themfelves  to  the  im 
^       land  parts  of  the  country.    A  broad-wheeled 
waggon,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn  by 
eight  horfes,  in  about  fix  weeks  time  carries  and 
brings  back  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
near  four  ton  weight  of  goods.     In  about  th6 
fame  time  a  fhip  navigated  by  fix  or  eight  men, 
and  failing  between  the  ports  of  London  and 
Leith,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two 
hundred  ton  weight  of  goods.     Six  or  eight 
men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  water-carriage, 
can  carry  and  bring  back  in  the  fame  time  the 
fame  quantity  of  goods  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  as  fifty  broad-wheeled  waggons,  at* 
tended  by  a  hundred  men,  and  drawn  by  four 
hundred  horfes.     Upon  two  hundred  tons  of 
goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  cheapefl  land* 
carriage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there  mud 
be  charged  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  men 
for  three  weeks,  and  both  the  maintenance,  and, 
what  is  nearly  equal  to  the  maintenance,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  four  hundred  horfes  as  well  as 
of  fifty  great  waggons.   Whereas,  upon  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods  carried  by  water,  there  is  to 
be  charged  only  the  maintenance  of  fix  or  eight 
men,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  fhip  of  two 
hundred  tons  burthen,  together  with  the  value 
of  the  fuperior  riik,  or  the  difference  of  the  in-» 
furance  between  land  and  water»carriage.  Were 
there  no  other  communication  between  thofe 
two  places,  therefore,  but  by  land  carriage,  as  no 
goods  could  be  tranQ)orted  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  except  fuch  whofe  price  was:  very  conit-* 
:     ;  derable 
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derable  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  they  could  chap. 
carry  on  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  commerce  ™* 
which  at  prefent  fubfifls  between  them,  and  con- 
fequently  could  give  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  en- 
couragement which  they  at  prefent  mutually 
afford  to  each  other's  induftry.  There  could  be 
little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the 
diftant  parts  of  the  world.  What  goods  could 
bear  the  expence  of  land-carriage  between  Lon- 
don and  Calcutta  ?  Or  if  there  were  any  fo  pre- 
cious as  to  be  able  to  fupport  this  expence,  with 
what  fafety  could  they  be  tranfported  through 
the  territories  of  fo  many  barbarous  nations? 
Thofe  two  cities,  however,  at  prefent  carry  on  a 
very  confiderable  commerce  with  each  other, 
and  by  mutually  affording  a  market,  give  a  good 
deal  of  encouragement  to  each  other's  induflry. 
Since  fuch,  therefore,  are  the  advantages  of 
water-carriage,  it  is  natural  that  the  firft  im- 
provements  of  art  and  induflry  fhould  be  made 
where  this  conveniency  opens  the  whole  world 
for  a  market  to  the  produce  of  every  fort  of  la- 
bouTy  and  that  they  fhould  always  be  much  later 
in  extending  themfelves  into  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country.  The  inland  parts  of  the  country 
can  for  a  long  time  have  no  other  market  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  goods,  but  the  country 
which  lies  roimd  about  them,  and  feparates  them 
from  the  fea-coafl,  and  the  great  navigable  rivers. 
The  extent  of  their  market,  therefore,  mud  for 
a  long  tin^e  be  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and 
populouihefs  of  that  country,  and  confequently 
their  improvement  mufl  always  be  poflerior  to 
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B  o  o  K  the  improvement  of  that  country.  In  our  North 

J^ ^  American  colonies  the  plantations  have  con# 

llantly  followed  either  tlie  fea-coafl  or  the  banks 
of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  have  fcarce  any 
where  extended  themlelvcs  to  any  confiderabla 
diftance  from  both. 

The  nations  that,  according  to  the  bed  aii# 
thenticated  hiflory,  appear  to  have  been  firil 
civilized,  were  thofe  that  dwelt  round  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  That  fea,  by  far  the 
greatefl  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world,  having 
no  tides,  nor  confequently  any  waves  except 
fuch  as  are  caufed  by  the  wind  only,  was,  by  tlic 
fmoothnefs  of  its  furflice,  as  well  as  by  the  mul* 
titude  of  its  iflands,  and  the  proximity  of  its 
neighbouring  fhores,  extremely  favourable  to  the 
infant  navigation  of  the  world ;  when,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  compafs,  men  were  afraid  to 
quit  the  view  of  the  coaft,  and  from  the  imper* 
icAioti  of  the  art  of  fhip-building,  to  abandon 
themielves  to  the  boiilerous  waves  of  the  ocean* 
To  pais  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  iSf 
to  fail  out  of  the  Strcights  of  Gibraltar,  was,  in 
the  anticnt  world,  long  confidcred  as  a  moft 
wonderful  and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation^ 
It  was  late  before  even  the  Phcnicians  and  Car* 
thaginians,  the  moft^ikilful  navigators  and  (hip* 
builders  of  thofe  old  times,  attempted  it,  and 
they  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  nations  that 
did  attempt  it* 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mcdi* 

terrancan  fea,  Egypt  ieems  to  have  been  the  firft 

in  which  either  agriculture  or  manufactures  were 

cultivated 
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cultivated  and  improved  to  any  confiderable  chap* 
degree.     Upper  Egypt  extends  itfelf  nowhere  ^  J^ 
above  a  few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  that  great  river  breaks  itfelf  into  many 
di^rent  canals,  which,  with  tlie  affiflance  of  a 
little  art,  feem  to  have  afforded  a  communica* 
tion  by  water-carriage,  not  only  between  all  the 
great  towns,  but  between  all  the  confideraljle 
villages,  and  even  to  many  farm-houfes  in  the 
country;  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maefe  do  in  Holland  at  prefent. 
The  extent  and  eafinefs  of  this  inland  navigation  * 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
early  improvement  of  Egypt, 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manu* 
failures  feem  likewife  to  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  in  fome  of  the  eailern  provinces  of 
China ;  though  the  great  extent  of  this  antiquity 
is  not  authenticated  by  any  hiflories  of  whofe 
authority  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well 
aifured.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  feveral  other 
great  rivers  form  a  great  number  of  navigable 
canals  in  the  fame  manner  a^  the  Nile  does  in 
Eg3rpt.  In  the  Eaftern  provinces  of  China  too, 
feveral  great  rivers  form,  by  their  different 
branches,  a  multitude  of  canals,  and  by  commu* 
nicating  with  one  another  afford  an  inland  navi- 
gation  much  more  extenfive  than  that  either  of 
*he  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  or  perhaps  than  both  of 
them  put  together.  It  is  remarkable  that  neitlier 
the  antlent  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Chinefe,   encouraged  foreign  commerce,   but 
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»oo  K  feem  all  to  have  derived ^iieir  great  opulence 
from  this  inland  navigation. 

All  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  all  that 
part  of  Alia  which  lies  any  confiderable  way 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  the  antient 
Scythia,  the  modem  Tartary  and  Siberia,  feem 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the  fame 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  ftate  in  which  we  find 
them  at  prefent.     The  fea  of  Tartary  is  the 
frozen  ocean  which  admits  of  no  navigation,  and 
though  fome  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  the  world 
run  through  that  country,  they  are  at  too  great 
a  diftance  from  one  another  to  carry  commerce 
and  communication  through  the  greater  part  of 
it.    There  are  in  Africa  none  of  thofe  great 
inlets,  fuch  as  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  feas  iit 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  feas  in 
both  Europe  and  Alia,  and  the  gulphs  of  Arabia, 
Perlia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam,  in  Alia,  to  carry 
maritime  commerce  into  the  interior  parts  of 
that  great  continent :  and  the  great  rivers  of 
Africa  are  at  too  great  a  dillance  from  one  another 
to  give  occalion  to  any  confiderable  inland  navi- 
gation.     The    commerce   befides   which    any 
nation  can  carry  on  by  means  of  a  river  which 
does  not  break  itfelf  into  any  great  number  of 
branches  or  canals,  and  which  runs  into  another 
territory  before  it  reaches  the  fea,  can  never  be 
very  confiderable ;  becaufe  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  nations  who  poflefs  that  other  terri- 
tory to  obIlru6l  the  communication  between  the 
upper  country  and  the  fea.     The  navigation  of 
the  Danube  is  of  very  little  ufe  to  the  diiferent 
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dates  of  Bavaria,  Auflria  and  Hungary,  in  com-  chap. 
parifon  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  of  them  pot  ^   ^ 
fefled  the  whole  of  its  courfe  till  it  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
Of  the  Origin  and  Ufe  of  Money. 

WHEN  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been  once  CHAP, 
thoroughly  eftablifhed,  it  is  but  a  very  ^^* 
iinall  part  of  a  man's  wants  which  the  produce 
of  his  own  labour  can  fupply.  He  fupplies  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging  that 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  la* 
hour  as  he  has  occa^on  for.  Every  man  thus 
lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  fome  mea* 
fure  a  merchant,  and  the  fociety  itfelf  grows  to 
be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  fociety. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  firft  began  to 
take  place,  this  power  of  exchanging  mufl  fre- 
quently have  been  very  much  clogged  and  em- 
barrafled  in  its  operations.  One  man,  we  fhali 
fuppofe,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity  than 
he  himfelf  has  occafion  for,  while  another  has 
lefs.  The  former  confequently  would  be  glad  to 
difpofe  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchafe,  a  part  of 
this  fuperfluity.  But  if  this  latter  lliould  chance 
to  have  nothing  that  the  former  (lands  in  need 
of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  them. 
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BOOK  The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  (hop  than  he 
himfelf  can  confume,  and  the  brewer  and  the 
baker  would  each  of  them  be  willing  to  purchafe 
a  part  of  it.  But  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
exchange,  except  the  different  produ6lions  of 
their  refpeftive  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he 
has  immediate  occafion  for.  No  exchange  can, 
in  this  cafe,  be  made  between  them.  He  cannot 
be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his  cuftomers ;  and 
they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  lefs  fervice- 
able  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniency  of  fuch  (ituations,  every  prudent 
man  in  every  period  of  fociety,  after  the  firft 
eftablifhment  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  muft  na- 
turally have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affairs 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him, 
befides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  indufl:ry, 
a  certain  quantity  of  fonve  one  commodity  or 
other,  fuch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would  be 
likely  to  refufe  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  indufl;ry. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable, 
were  fucceflively  both  thought  of  and  employed 
for  this  purpofe.  In  the  rude  ages  of  fociety, 
cattle  are  faid  to  have  been  the  common  inft:ni- 
ment  of  commerce ;  and,  though  they  muft,  have 
been  a  moft  inconvenient  one,  yet  in  old  times 
we  find  things  were  frequently  valued  according 
'  to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in 
exchange  for  them.  The  armour  of  Diomede, 
lays  Homer,  coft  only  nine  oxen ;  but  that  of 
Glaucus  coft  an  hundred  oxen.    Salt  is  laid  to 
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be  the  common  inftrument  of  commerce  and  ex-  c  H  A  P. 
changes  in  Abyflinia ;  a  fpecies  of  fliells  in  fome  ^^' 
parts  of  the  coaft  of  India ;  dried  cod  at  New- 
foundland; tobacco  in  Virginia  ;  fugar  in  fome 
of  our  Weft  India  colonies ;  hides  or  dreffed 
leather  in  fome  other  countries  ;  and  there  is  at 
this  day  a  village  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not 
uncommon,  I  am  told,  for  a  workman  to  carry 
nails  inftead  of  money  to  the  baker's  ihop  or  the 
ale  houfe* 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  feem  at  lafl  to 
have  been  determined  by  irrefiftible  reafons  to 
give  the  preference,  for  this  employment,  to 
metals  above  every  other  commodity.     Metals 
can  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  lofs  as  any 
other  commodity,  fcarce  any  thing  being  lefs 
periftiable  than  they  are,  but  they  can  like  wife, 
without  any  lofs,  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
parts,  as  by  fufion  tl\ofe  parts  can  eafily  be  re- 
united again ;  a  quality  which  no  other  equally 
durable  commodities  poiTefs,  and  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the 
Inftruments  of  commerce  and  circulation.  «  The 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  fait,  for  example,  and 
had  nothing  but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for 
it,  muft  have  been  obliged  to  buy  fait  to  the 
value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  Iheep,  at  a  time. 
He  could  feldom  buy  lefs  than  this,  becaufe 
what  he  was  to  give  for  it  could  feldom  be 
divided  without  lofs ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
buy  more,  he  muft,  for  the  fame  reafons,  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the  quan- 
tity, the  value,  to  wit,  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or 
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B  O  O  K  of  two  or  three  (hcep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in* 
ftead  of  Iheep  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give  in 
exchjtngc  for  it,  he  could  eafily  pro})ortion  tlie 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precife  quantity  of 
the  commodity  which  he  had  immediate  occa- 
flon  for. 

Different  metals  have  been  made  ufe  of  by 
different  nations  for  this  purpofe.  Iron  was  the 
common  inftrument  of  commerce  among  the  an- 
tiont  Spartans  ;  copper  among  the  antient  Ro^ 
mans ;  and  gold  and  filver  among  all  rich  and 
commercial  nations. 

Thofe  metals  feem  originally  to  have  been 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  in  rude  bars,  without 
any  flamp  or  coinage.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Pliny  *,  upon  the  authority  of  Timaeus,  an  an* 
tient  hiftoriah,  that,  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  the  Romans  had  no  coined  money,  but 
made  ufe  of*  unflamped  bars  of  copper,  to  pur- 
chafe  whatever  they  had  occafion  for.  Thefe 
rude  bars,  therefore,  performed  at  this  timcthc 
funftion  of  money. 

The  ufe  of  metals  in  this  rude  flate  was  at- 
tended with  two  very  confiderable  inconvenien- 
cies ;  firll,  with  the  trouble  of  weighing  j  and, 
fecondly,  with  that  of  affaying  them.  In  the 
precious  metals,  where  a  fmall  difference  in  the 
quantity  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  value, 
even  the  bufinefs  of  weighing,  with  j)roper  exa£fc- 
ncfs,  requires  at  leafl  very  accurate  weights  and 
fcalcs.    The  weighing  of  gold  in  particular  is  an 

*  Flin.  Hia.  Nat.  lib.  33.  cap.  j. 
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operation  of  fome  nicety.  In  tlie  coarfer  metals,  chap. 
indeed,  where  a  fmall  error  would  be  of  little 
oonfequence,  lefs  accuracy  woul(,l,  no  doubt,  be 
neceflary.  Yet  we  Ihould  find  it  exceffively 
troublefome,  if  every  time  a  poor  man  had  oc- 
cafion  either  to  buy  or  fell  a  farthing's  wortli 
of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  farthing. 
The  operation  of  affaying  is  ftill  more  diflicult, 
ftill  more  tedious,  and,  unlcfs  a  part  of  the 
metal  is  fairly  melted  in  the  crucible,  witli 
proper  diffolvents,  any  conclufion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  uncertain.  Before 
the  inilitution  of  coined  money,  however,  unlefs 
they  went  through  this  tedious  and  difficult 
operation,  people  mud  always  have  been  liable 
to  the  grofieil  frauds  and  impofitions,  and  in« 
ftead  of  a  pound  weight  of  pure  lilver,  or  pure 
copper,  might  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
goods,  an  adulterated  compofition  of  the  coarfell 
and  cheapeil  materials,  wliich  had,  howevcr9 
in  their  outward  appearance,  been  made  to 
refemble  thofe  metals.  To  prevent  fuch  abufes, 
to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  thereby  to  en- 
courage all  forts  of  induftry  and  commerce,  it 
has  been  found  neceflary,  in  all  countries  that 
have  made  any  confiderable  advances  towards 
improvement,  to  affix  a  public  (lamp  upon  cer- 
tain quantities  of  fuch  particular  metals,  as  were 
in  thofe  countries  commonly  made  ule  of  to 
purchafe  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined 
money,  and  of  thole  public  offices  called  mints ; 
inftitutions  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with  tliolc 
of  the.  aultagers  and  ftampmafters  of  woollen 
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BOOR  and  linen  cloth.  All  of  them  arc  equally  meant 
to  afcertain,  by  means  of  a  public  ftamp,  the 
quantity  and  uniform  goodnefs  of  thofe  different 
commodities  when  brought  to  market. 

The  firft  public  (lamps  of  this  kind  that  were 
affixed  to  the  current  metals,  fcem  in  many  cafe» 
to  have  been  intended  to  afcertain,  what  it  wa» 
both  mod  difficult  and  moil  important  to  afcer- 
tain,  the  goodnefs  or  finenefs  of  the  metal,  and 
to  have  refemblcd  the  fterling  mark  which  is 
at  prefent  affixed  to  plate  and  bars  of  filver,  or 
the  Spanifh  mark  which  is  fometimes  affixed  to 
ingots  of  gold,  and  which  being  ftnick  only 
upon  one  fide  of  the  piece,  and  not  covering 
the  whole  furfacc,  afccrtains  the  finenefs,  but  not 
the  weight  of  the  metal.  Abraham  weighs  to 
Ephron  the  four  hundred  fhekels  of  filver  which 
he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
They  are  faid  however  to  be  the  current  money 
of  the  merchant,  and  yet  are  received  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ingots  of 
gold  and  bars  of  filve?  arc  at  prelent.  The  re- 
venues of  the  antient  Saxon  kings  of  England 
are  faid  to  have  been  paid,  not  in  money  but  in 
kind,  that  is,  in  victuals  and  provifions  of  all 
forts.  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the 
cuflom  of  paying  them  in  money.  This  money, 
however,  was,  for  a  long  time,  received  at  the 
exchequer,  by  weight  and  not  by  tale. 

The  inconvenieney  and  difficulty  of  weighing 
thofe  metals  with  exa6lnefs  gave  occafion  to  the 
inflitution  of  coins,  of  which  the  flamp,  covering 
i^ntirely  both  fides  of  the  piece  and  fometimes 
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the  edges  too,  was  fuppofed  to  afcertain  not  CHAP, 
only  ihe  finenefs,  but  the  weight  of  the  metal.      '^* 
Such  coins,  therefore,  were  received  by  tale  as 
at  prefent,  without  the  trouble  of  weighing. 

The  denominations  of  thofe  coins  feem  ori. 
ginally  to  have  expreffed  the  weight  or  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  them.     In  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,   who   firft    coined  money  at 
Rome,  the  Roman  As  or  Pondo  contained  a 
Roman  pound  of  good  copper.     It  was  divided 
in  the  fame  manner  as  our  Troyes  pound,  into 
twelve  ounces,  each  of  which  contained  a  real 
ounce  of  good  copper.    The  Englifh  pound 
flerUng  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  contained  a 
pound.  Tower  weight,  of  filver  of  a  known 
tinenefk     The  Tower  pound  fcems  to  have  been 
fom^thing  more  than  the  Roman  pound,  and 
fomethiog  \efk  than  the  Troyes  pound.     This 
laft  was  not  introduced  into  the  mint  of  England 
till  the  1 8th  of  Henry  VIII.    The  French  Hvre 
contained  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  pound, 
Troyes  weight,  of  filver  of  a  knoMm  finenefs. 
The  fair  of  Troyes  in  Champaign  was  at  that 
time  frequented  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  weights  and  meafures  of  fo  famous  a 
market  were  generally  knoun  and  efleemed. 
The  Scots  m<mey  pound  contained,  from  the 
time  cf  Alexander  the  Firft  to  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver  of  the  fame  weight 
and  finenels  with  the  Englilh  pound  fterling. 
Bngliih,  French,  and  Scots  pennies  too,  con* 
tained  all  of  them  originally  a  real  pennyweight 
of  filver,  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  and 
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B  o  o  K  the  two-hundred-and-fortieth  part  of  a  pound. 
The  fhilling  too  feems  originally  to  have  been 
the  denomination  of  a  weight.     When  wheat  is  at 
twelve  Jhillings  the  quarter^  fays  an  antient  ilatute 
of  Henry  III.  then  wq/lel  bread  (\f  a  farthing 
Jhall  weigh  eleven  fillings  and  Jour  pence.    The 
proportion,  however,  between  the  ihilling  and 
cither  the  penny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pound 
on  the  other,  feems  not  to  have  been  fo  conftant 
and  uniform  as  that  between  the  penny  and  the 
pound.    During  the  firfl  race  of  the  kings  .of 
France,    the  French    fou  or  Ihilling   appears 
upon  different  occafions  to  have  contained  five, 
twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies.     Among  the 
antient  Saxons  a  fhilling  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  contained  only  five  pennies,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  been  as  variable 
among  them  as  among  their  neighbours,  the 
antient  Franks.    From  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
among  the  Frencli,  and  from  that  of  William  the 
Conqueror  among  the  Engliih,  the  proportion 
between  the  pound,  the  fhilling,  and  the  penny, 
feems  to  have  been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at 
prefent,  though  the  value  of  each  has  been  very 
different.     For  in  every  country  of  the  world,  I 
believe,  the  avarice  and  injuflice  of  princes  and 
fovcreign  flatcs,  abufing  tlic  confidence  of  their 
fubje6lH,  have  by  degrees  diminifhed  the  real 
quantity  of  metal,  which  had  been  originally 
. contained  in  their  coins.     The  Roman  As,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Republic,  was  reduced  to  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  value,  and, 
inftead  of  weighing  a  pound,  came  to  weigh  only 

half 
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half  an  ounce.    The  Englifli  pound  and  penny  chap. 
contain  at  prefent  about  a  third  only ;  the  Scots      ^" 
pound  and  penny  about  a  thirty-fixth  ;  and  the 
French  pound  and  penny  about  a  fixty-fixth  part 
of  their   original  value.      By  means  of  thofe 
operations  the  princes  and  fovereign  ftates  which 
performed  them  were  enabled,  in  appearance,  to 
pay  their  debts  and  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  a  finaller  quantity  of  filver  than  would 
otherwife  have  been  requifite.     It  was  indeed  in 
appearance  only ;  for  their  creditors  were  really 
defrauded  of  a  part  of  what  was  due  to  them. 
All  other  debtors  in  the  ftate  were  allowed  the 
fame  privilege,  and  might  pay  with  the  fame 
nominal  fum   of  the   new   and  debafed  coin 
whatever  they  had  borrowed  in  the  old.     Such 
operations,  therefore,  have  always  proved  favour- 
able  to  the  debtor,  and  ruinous  to  the  creditor, 
and  have  fometimes  produced  a  greater  and 
more   univerfal  revolution   in  the  fortunes  of 
private  perfons,  than  could  have  been  occafioned 
by  a  very  great  public  calamity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money  has  become 
in  all  civilized  nations  the  vmiverfal  inflrument 
of  commerce,  by  the  intervention  of  which 
goods  of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  fold,  or 
exchanged  for  one  another. 

What  are  the  rules  which  men  naturally 
obferve  in  exchanging  them  either  for  money 
or  for  one  another,  I  Ihajl  now  proceed  to 
examine.  Thefe  rules  determine  what  may 
be  called  the  relative  or  exchangeable  value 
of  goods. 

3  The 
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The  word  value,  it  is  to  beobferved,  has 
two  different  meanings,  and  fometimes  exprefles 
the  utility  of  fome  particular  obje6);,  and  fome- 
times the  power  of  purchafing  other  goods  which 
the  poffeffion  of  that  objefil  conveys.  The  one 
may  be  called  ♦*  value  in  ufe;'*  the  other,  "  value 
•*  in  exchange."  The  things  which  have  the 
greateft  value  in  ufe  have  frequently  little  or  no 
value  in  exchange ;  and  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
which  have  the  greateft  value  in  exchange  have 
frequently  little  or  no  value  in  ufe.  Nothing  is 
more  ufeful  than  water  i  but  it  will  purchafe 
fcarce  any  thing  ;  fcarce  any  thing  can  be  liad 
in  exchange  for  it.  A  diamond,  on  the  con* 
trary,  has  fcarce  any  value  in  ufe ;  but  a  very 
great  quantity  of  other  goods  may  frequently  be 
had  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  order  to  inveftigate  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  exchangeable  vahie  of  commor 
dities,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  fhew, 

Firft,  what  is  the  real  meafure  of  this-  ex» 
changeable  value ;  or,  wherein  confifts  the  reai 
price  of  all  commodities. 

Secondly,  what  are  the  different  parts  of 
which  this  real  price  is  compoled  or  made  up. 

And,  laftly,  what  are  the  different  circum«' 
ftances  which  fometimes  raife  fome  or  all  ci 
thefe  different  parts  of  price  above,  and  ibme- 
times  fink  them  below  their  natural  or  ordinary 
rate  ;  or,  what  are  the  caufes  which  fometimes 
hinder  the  market  price,  that  is,  the  actual  price 
of  commodities,  from  coinciding  exactly  witli. 
what  may  be  called  their  natural  price. 

4  I  ihall 
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I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  fully  and  chap. 
diilinAly  as  I  can,  thofe  three  fubje6ls  in  the  ^^* 
three  following  chapters,  for  wliich  I  muft  very 
eameftly  entreat  both  the  patience  and  attention 
of  the  reader  s  his  patience  in  order  to  examine 
a  detail  which  may  perhaps  in  fome  places 
appear  unneceflarily  tedious ;  and  his  attention 
in  order  to  underftand  what  may,  perhaps,  after 
the  fuUeft  explication  which  I  am  capable  of 
giving  of  it,  appear  Hill  in  fome  degree  obfcure. 
I  am  always  willing  to  nm  fome  hazard  of  being 
tedious  in  order  to  be  fure  that  I  am  peripicuous ; 
and  after  taking  the  utmofl  pains  that  I  can  to 
be  perfpicuous,  fome  obfcurity  may  ftill  appear 
to  remain  upon  a  fubje6t  in  its  own  nature 
extremely  abftra6led, 


CHAP.   V. 

Of  the  real  and  nominal  Price  ofCommddities^  or 
of  their  Price  in  Labour^  a7id  their  Price  in 
Money. 

EVERY  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  c  H  A  p, 
the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  ^  v* 
the  neceflaries,  conveniencies,  and  amufements 
of  human  life.  But  after  the  divifion  of  labour 
has  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  it  is  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  thefe  with  which  a  man's  own 
labotir  can  fupply  him.  The  far  greater  part  of 
ihem  he  mull  derive  fjrom  the  labour  of  other 

people. 
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BOOK  people,  and  he  mull  be  rich  or  poor  according 
to  the  quantity  of  that  labour  which  he  can 
command,  or  which  he  can  afford  to  purchaie« 
The  value  of  any  commodit}*,  therefore,  to  the 
peribn  who  poffeffes  it,  and  who  mean^  not  to 
ufe  or  confume  it  himfelf,  but  to  exchange  it  for 
other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  enables  him  to  purchafe  or  com- 
mand. Labour,  therefore,  is  the  real  meafure 
of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 

The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every 
thing  really  cods  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it. 
What  every  thing  is  really  worth  to  the  man  who  . 
has  acquired  it,  and  who  wants  to  difpofe  of  it  or 
exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  which  it  can  fave  to  himfelf,  and  which 
it  can  impofe  upon  other  people.  What  is  bought 
with  money  or  with  goods  is  purchafed  by  labour, 
as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the  toil  of  our 
own  body.  That  money  or  thofe  goods  indeed 
fave  us  this  toil.  They  contain  the  value  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour  which  we  exchange 
for  what  is  fuppofed  at  the  time  to  contain  the 
value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour  was  the  firft 
price,  the  original  purchafe-money  that  was  paid 
for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  filv*, 
but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world 
was  originally  purchafed ;  and  its  value,  to  thde 
who  poffefs  it,  and  who  want  to  exchange  it 
for  fome  new  produ6lions,  is  precifely  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  enable  them 
to  purchafe  or.  command. 

Wealth 
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Wealthy  as  Mr.  Hobbes  lays,  is  power.  But  CHAR 
the  perfon  who  either  acquires,  or  fucceeds  to 
a  great  fortune,  does  not  neceflarily  acquire  or 
fucceed  to  any  political  power,  either  civil  or 
military.  His  fortune  may,  perhaps,  afford  him 
the  means  of  acquiring  both,  but  the  mere  po£> 
leffion  of  that  £3rtune  does  not  neceffarily  con- 
vey to  him  either.  The  power  which  that  po£- 
ii^on  immediately  attd  dire^y  conveys  to  him, 
is  the  power  of  purchafing ;  a  certain  command 
over  all  the  labour,  or  over  all  the  produce  of 
labour  which  is  then  in  the  market.  His  for* 
tune  is  greater  or  lefs,  precifely  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  this  power ;  or  to  the  quantity 
either  of  other  men's  labour,  or,  what  is  the 
lame  thing,  of  the  produce  of  other  men^s 
labour,  which  it  enables  him  to  purchafe  or 
command.  The  exchangeable  value  of  every 
thing  mmil  always  'be  precifely  equal  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  this  power  which  it  conveys  to  its  owner. 

But  though  labour  be  the  real  meafure  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  it  is  not 
that  by  which  their  value  is  commonly  cfti- 
mated.  It  is  often  difficult  to  afcertain  tlie 
proportion  between  two  different  quantities  of 
labour..  The  time  fpent  in  two  different  forts 
of  work  will  not  always  alone  determine  this 
proportion.  The  different  degrees  of  hardfhip 
endured,  and  of  ingenuity  exer^ifed,  muft  like- 
wife  be  taken  into  account.  There  may  be 
more  labour  in  an  hour's  hard  work  than  in  two 
hours  eafy  bufinefs ;  or  in  an  hour's  application 
to  a  trade  which  it  coft  ten  years  labour  to  learn, 

than 
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BOOK  than  in  a  month* fi  induftry  at  an  ordinary  and 

^ ^  obvioui  employment*      liut  it  i»  not  eafy  to 

find  any  accurate  meafiirc  either  of*  hardihip  or 
ingenuity.  In  exclianging  indeed  the  different 
produftions  of  different  fortH  of  labour  for  one 
another,  Ibme  allowance  is  commonly  made  for 
both.  It  is  adjufted,  however,  not  by  any  accu* 
rate  meafure,  but  by  the  higgling  and  bargaining 
of  the  market,  accordin^f  to  that  fort  of  rough 
equality  which,  though  not  exa£l,  is  fufHcient 
for  carrying  on  the  buiineis  of  common  life. 

Every  commodity  befidcs,  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for,  and  thereby  compared  with,  other 
commodities  than  with  labour.  It  is  more  natu- 
ral therefore,  to  eilimate  its  exchangeable  value 
by  the  quantity  of  fome  other  commodity  than 
by  that  of  the  labour  which  it  can  purchafe* 
The  greater  part  of  people  too  underiland  bet- 
ter  what  is  meant  by  a  quantity  of  a  particular 
commodity,  than  by  a  quantity  of  labour.  The 
one  is  a  plain  palpable  obje6t;  the  other  an 
abflra£t  notion,  which,  though  it  can  be  made 
fufficiently  intelligible,  is  not  altogether  fo  natu- 
ral and  obvious. 

But  when  barter  ceafes,  and  money  hm 
become  the  common  initrument  of  commerce, 
every  particular  commodity  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for  money  than  for  any  other  com- 
modity. The  butcher  feldom  carries  his  beef  or 
his  mutton  to  the  baker,  or  the  brewer,  in  order 
to  exchange  them  for  bread  or  for  beer ;  but  be 
carries  them  to  the  market,  where  he  exchanges 
them  for  money,  and  afterwards  exchanges  that 

money 
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mpney  for  bread  and  for  beer.  The  quantity  CHAP, 
of  money  which  he  gets  for  them  regulates  too 
the  quantity  of  bread  and  beer  which  he  can 
afterwards  purchafe.  It  is  more  natural  and 
obvious  to  him,  therefore,  to  eftimate  their  value 
by  the  quantity  of  money,  the  commodity  for 
which  he  immediately  exchanges  them,  than  by 
that  of  bread  and  beer,  the  commodities  for 
which  he  can  exchange  them  only  by  the  inter- 
vention  of  another  commodity  ;  and  rather  to 
lay  that  his  butcher's  meat  is  worth  threepence 
or  fourpence  a  pound,  than  that  it  is  worth 
three  or  four  pounds  of  bread,  or  three  or  four 
quarts  of  fmall  beer.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  the  exchangeable  value  of  every  commodity 
is  more  frequently  eftimated  by  the  quantity  of 
money,  than  by  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or 
of  any  other  commodity  which  can  be  had  in 
exchange  for  it. 

Gold  and  filver,  however,  like  every  other 
commodity,  vary  in  their  value,  are  fometimes 
cheaper  and  fometimes  dearer,  fometimes  of 
eafier  and  fometimes  of  more  difficult  purchafe. 
The  quantity  of  labour  which  any  particular 
quantity  of  them  can  purchafe  or  command,  or 
thequantity  of  other  goods  which  it  will  exchange 
for,  depends  always  upon  the  fertility  or  barren- 
ne&  of  the  mines  which  happen  to  be  known 
about  tlie  time  when  fuch  exchanges  are  made. 
The  difcovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  America 
reduced,  in  the  fixteenth  centur\',  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  in  Europe  to  about  a  third  of 
what  it  had  been  before.     As  it  cods  lefs  labour 

to 
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BOOK  to  bring  thofe  metals  from  the  mine  to  the 

'^^ ^  market,    fo  when  they  were  brought  thither 

they  could  purchafe  or  command  lefs  labour ; 
and  this  revolution  in  their  value,  though  per- 
haps the  greateft,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
of  which  hiftory  gives  fome  account.  But  as  a 
meafure  of  quantity,  fuch  as  the  natural  foot, 
fathom,  or  handful,  which  is  continually  varying 
in  its  own  quantity,  can  never  be  an  accurate 
meafure  of  the  quantity  of  other  things ;  fo  a 
commodity  which  is  itfelf  continually  varying 
in  its  own  value,  can  never  be  an  accurate 
meafure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities* 
Equal  quantities  of  labour,  at  all  times  aind 
places,  may  be  faid  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
the  labourer.  In  his  ordinary  ftate  of  health, 
ftrength  and  fpirits ;  in  the  ordinary  degree 
of  his  Ikill  and  dexterity,  he  mull  dways  lay 
down  the  fame  portion  of  his  eafe,  his  liberty,  ^nd 
his  happinefs.  The  price  which  he  pays  muft 
always  be  the  fame,  whatever  maybe  the  quantity 
of  goods  which  he  receives  in  return  for  it.  Of 
thefe  indeed  it  may  fometimes  purchafe  a  greater 
and  fometimes  a  fmaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their 
value  which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which 
purchafes  them.  At  all  times  and  places  that 
is  dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at,  or  which 
it  coits  much  labour  to  acquire  ;  and  that  cheap 
which  is  to  be  had  eafily,  or  with  very  little 
labour.  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying 
in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real 
ftandard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities 
cam  at  all  times  and  places  be  eftimated  and 

compared. 
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compared.     It  is  their  real  price ;  money  is  their  C  H  A  P« 
nominal  price  only.  ^' 

But  though  equal  quantities  of  labour  are 
always  of  equal  value  to  the  labourer,  yet  to  the 
perfon  who  employs  him  they  appear  fometimes 
to  be  of  greater  and  fometimes  of  fmaller  value. 
He  purchafes  them  fometimes  with  a  greater  and 
ibmetimes  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  goods,  and 
to  him  the  price  of  labour  feems  to  vary  like  that 
of  all  other  things.  It  appears  to  him  dear  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  cheap  in  the  other.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  the  goods  which  are  cheap  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  dear  in  the  other. 

In  this  popular  fenfe,  therefore,  labour,  like 
commodities,  may  be  iaid  to  have  a  real  and  a 
nominal  price.  Its  real  price  may  be  {aid  ix^ 
confift  in  the  quantity  of  the  neceffaries  and  con* 
veniences  of  life  which  are  given  for  it ;  its  no- 
minal price,,  in  the  quantity  of  money.  The 
htbourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rewarded, 
in  proportion  to  the  real,  not  to  the  nominal 
price  of  his  labour. 

The  diftin£lion  between  the  real  and  the 
nominal  price  of  commodities  and  labour,  is  not 
a  matt€^r.of  mere  fpeculation,  but  may  fometimes 
be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  pra6):ice.  The  fame 
real  price  is  always  of  the  fkme  value ;  but  on 
account  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  filver,  the  fame  nominal  price  is  fometimes 
of  very  different  values.  When  a  landed  eftate, 
therefore,  is  fold  with  a  refervation  of  a  perpe- 
tual rent,  if  it  is  intended  that  this  rent  ihould 
always  be  of  the  fame  value,  it  is  of  importance 

VOL.  II.  £  to 
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B  O  o  K  to  the  family  in  whofe  favour  it  is  rcferved,  that 
j*_  ,  it  Ihould  not  confift  in  a  particular  fum  of  money* 
Its  value  would  in  this  cale  I)e  liable  to  varia« 
tions  of  two  different  kinds ;  firfl,  to  thofe  which 
arife  from  the  different  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  which  are  contained  at  different  times  in 
coin  of  the  lame  denomination  ;  and,  fecondly, 
to  thofe  which  arife  from  the  different  values  of 
equal  quantities  of  gold  and  iilver  at  different 
times. 

Princes  and  fovereign  ftates  have  frequently 
fancied  that  they  had  a  temporary  intereilto 
diminilh  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in 
their  coins  ;  but  they  feldom  have  fancied  that 
they  had  any  to  augment  it.  The  quantity  of 
metal  contained  in  the  coins,  I  believe  of  all 
nations,  has,  accordingly,  been  almoft  continue 
ally  diminiffiing,  and  hardly  ever  augmenting. 
Such  variations  therefore  tend  almofl  always  to 
diminifli  the  value  of  a  money  rent. 

The  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America  dimi- 
nifhed  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  Europe. 
This  diminution,  it  is  commonly  fuppofed, though 
I  apprehend  without  any  certain  proof,  is  ftil! 
going  on  gradually,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
do  fo  for  a  long  time.  Upon  this  fuppofition, 
therefore,  fuch  variations  are  more  likely  to  dimi* 
nilh,  than  to  augment  the  value  of  a  money  rent, 
even  though  it  fliould  be  ftipulated  to  be  paid, 
not  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  coined  money  of  fiich 
A  denomination  (in  fo  many  pounds  flerling,  for 
example),  but  in  fo  many  ounces  either  of  pure 
filver,  or  of  iilver  of  a  certain  ftandard. 

.The 
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The  rents  which  have  been  referved  in  com  CHAP, 
kave  preferved  their  value  much  better  than  thofe  .  J^^ 
which  have  been  referved  in  money,  even  where 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  not  been  altered. 
By  the  1 8th  of  Elizabeth  it  was  ena6led.  That 
a  third  of  the  rent  of  all  college  leafes  (hould  be 
referved  in  Corn,  to  be  paid,  either  in  kind,  or 
according  to  the  current  prices  at  the  neareft 
public  market.  The  money  arifing  from  this 
com  rent,  though  originally  but  a  third  of  the 
whole^  is  in  the  prefent  times,  according  to 
Do6lor  Blackftone,  commonly  near  double  of 
what  arifes  from  the  other  two-thirds.  The  old 
money  rents  of  colleges  muft,  according  to  this 
account,  have  funk  aJmoll  to  a  fourth  part  of 
their  ancient  value ;  or  are  worth  little  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  corn  which  they  were 
formerly  worth.  But  iince  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary  the  denomination  of  the  Englilh  coin 
has  undergone  little  or  no  alteration,  and  tlie 
iame  number  of  pounds,  fliillings  and  pence  have 
contained  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  pure 
filver.  This  degradation,  therefore,  in  the  value 
of  the  money  rents  of  colleges,  has  arilen  alto- 
gether from  the  degradation  in  the  value  of 
filver. 

iiAVTien  the  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver 
is  combined  with  the  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  it  contained  in  the  coin  of  the  fame  denomi- 
nation, the  lofs  is  frequently  Hill  greater.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  undergone  much  greater  alterations  than  it 
ever  did  in  England,  and  in  France,  where  it  has 
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BOOK  undergone  ftill  greater  than  it  ever  did  in  Scot- 
land, ibme  ancient  rents,  originally  of  confider- 
able  value,  have  in  this  manner  been  reduced 
almoft  to  nothing. 

Equal  quantities  of  labour  will  at  diftant  times 
be  purchafed  more  nearly  with  equal  quantities 
of  corn,  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer,  than 
with  equal  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  or  per- 
haps of  any  other  commodity.  Equal  quan- 
tities of  corn,  therefore,  will,  at  diftant  times, 
be  more  nearly  of  the  fame  real  value,  or  enable 
the  poffeffor  to  purchafe  or  command  more 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.  They  will  do  this,  I  fay,  more  nearly 
than  equal  quantities  of  almoft  any  other  com- 
modity ;  for  even  equal  quantities  of  corn  will 
not  do  it  exactly.  The  fubfiftence  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  the  real  price  of  labour,  as  I  Ihall 
endeavour  to  fliow  hereafter,  is  very  different 
upon  different  occafions ;  more  liberal  in  a  fo- 
ciety  advancing  to  opulence,  than  in  one  that  h 
ftanding  ftill ;  and  in  one  that  is  ftanding  ftill, 
than  in  one  that  is  going  backwards.  Every 
other  commodity,  however,  will  at  any  particular 
time  purchafe  a  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of 
labour  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence which  it  can  purchafe  at  that  time.  A 
rent  therefore  referred  in  corn  is  liable  only  to 
the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  com  can  purchafe.  But  a 
rent  referved  in  any  other  commodity  is  liable^ 
not  only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  la^ 
bour  which  any  particular  quantity  of  com  can 
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purchafe^  but'to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  c  H  A  P. 
corn  which  can  be  purchafed  by  any  particular       ^' 
quantity  of  that  commodity. 

Though  the  real  value  of  a  com  rent,  it  is  to 
be  obferved  however,  varies  much  lefs  from  cen« 
tury  to  century  than  that  of  a  money  rent,  it 
varies   much  more  'from   year  to  year.      The 
money  price  of  labour,  as  I  Ihall  endeavour  to 
fliow  hereafter,  does  not  flu6luate  from  year  to 
year  with  the  money  price  of  corn,  but  feems  to 
be  every  where  accommodated,  not  to  the  tem- 
porary or  occafional,  but  to  the  average  or  ordi- 
nary price  of  that  neceffary  of  life.    The  average 
or  ordinary  price  of  com  again  is  regulated,  as 
I  fhall  likewife  endeavour  to  Ihow  hereafter,  by 
the  value  of  filver,  by  the  richnefs  or  barrennels 
of  the  mines  which  fupply  the  market  with  that 
metal,  or  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  mull 
be  employed,  and  confequently  of  com  which 
muft  be  confumed,  in  order  to  bring  any  parti- 
cular quantity  of  filver  from  the  mine  to  the 
market.     But  the  value  of  filver,  though  it  fome- 
times  varies  greatly  from  century  to  century, 
feldom  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  but  fre^ 
quently  continues  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  for  half  a  century  or  a  century  together. 
The  ordinary  or  average  money  price  of  com, 
therefore,  may,  during  fo  long  a  period,  con- 
tinue the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  too,  and 
along  with  it  the  money  price  of  labour,  pro- 
vided, at  leaft,  the  fociety  continues,  in  other 
relpefits,  in  the  fame  or  nearly  in  the  fame  con- 
dition.    In  the  meaa  time  tlie  temporary  and 
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BOOK  occafional  price  of  corn  may  frequently  be  doiu 
ble,  one  year,  of  what  it  had  been  the  year  be- 
fore, or  flufiluate,  for  example,  from  five  and 
twenty  to  fifty  Ihillings  the  quarter.  But  when 
corn  is  at  the  latter  price,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  the  real  value  of  a  corn  rent  will  be  double 
of  what  it  is  when  at  the  former,  or  will  com- 
mand double  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or  of 
the  greater  part  of  other  commodities ;  the  money 
price  of  labour,  and  along  with  it  that  of  mod 
other  things,  continuing  the  fame  during  all  thefe 
fludluations. 

Labour,  therefore,  it  appears  evidently,  is 
the  only  univerfal,  as  well  as  the  only  accurate 
meafure  of  value,  or  the  only  ilandard  by  which 
we  can  compare  the  values  of  different  commo- 
dities at  all  times  and  at  all  places.  We  cannot 
eftimate,  it  is  allowed,  the  real  value  of  different 
commodities  from  century  to  century  by  the 
quantities  of  filver  which  were  given  for  them. 
We  cannot  eftimate  it  from  year  to  year  by  the 
quantities  of  corn.  By  the  quantities  of  labour 
we  can,  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  eftimate  it 
both  from  century  to  century  and  from  year  to 
year.  From  century  to  century,  corn  is  a  better 
meafure  than  filver,  becaufe,  from  century  to 
century,  equal  quantities  of  corn  will  command 
the  fame  quantity  of  labour  more  nearly  than 
equal  quantities  of  filver.  From  year  to  year, 
on  the  contrary,  filver  is  a  better  meafure  than 
corn,  becaufe  equal  quantities  of  it  will  ihor^ 
nearly  command  the  fame  quantity  of  laboun 

3  But 
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But  though  in  dfUbli(hi»g  jK^Tf^UUtl  v^»t:i^ C  HA  )\ 

or  even  in  lonin|j  nx^xj^ loiijf  IcAft^  it  in^y  W  of  .^ ^-  ^ 

ufe  to  diftiugtiith  between  the  rx»l  ^nd  nonunii 
price ;  it  is  of  none  in  bimnj^  wui  fe]Un|t%  thti 
more  common  and  oixtinary  ti:unf^C^lion^  ot'  U^w 
man  life. 

At  tlie  fame  time  and  place  the  t^al  and  tho 
nominal  price  of  all  commodities  an^  exat^Wv  in 
pro]K)rtion  to  one  iu\otJ\er*  The  nmre  ov  leli 
money  you  get  for  any  commodity,  in  the  Lou« 
don  market,  for  example,  tlie  moi^e  or  lei»  la« 
hour  it  will  at  that  time  and  place  enable  you  to 
piu*chafe  or  commaiuh  At  the  fame  tin^e  and 
place,  therefore,  money  is  the  exafefe  meullue  uf 
the  real  exchangeable  value  of  all  ecnnn^oditieiif 
It  is  fo,  however,  at  the  fame  time  and  plaeu 
only. 

Though  at  diftant  places,  there  Is  no  regular 
proportion  between  the  real  and  the  money  pried 
of  commodities,  yet  the  merchant  who  earriepi 
goods  from  the  one  to  the  other  has  nothing  to 
confider  but  their  money  price,  or  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  fllver  for  which  he  buyii 
them,  and  that  for  which  he  in  likely  to  fell 
them.  Half  an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  in 
China  may  command  a  greater  quantity  both  oi' 
labour  and  of  the  neceifarieii  and  conveniencei  of 
life,  than  an  ounce  at  Lotidon.  A  commodityt 
therefore,  which  felU  for  half  an  ounce  of  lllver 
at  Canton  may  there  be  really  dearer,  (4*  mom 
real  im])ortance  to  the  man  wlto  poifeiief^  it  tlieret 
than  a  commodity  which  ielb  thr  an  ounc^  at 
}x>ndon  in  to  the  man  who  pofleifliei  it  at  iMt^* 
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BOOK  don*  If  a  London  merchant;,  however,  can  buy 
^'  at  Canton  for  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  a  commo- 
dity which  he  can  afterwards  fell  at  London  for 
an  ounce,  he  gains  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  the 
bargain,  jufl  as  much  as  if  an  ounce  of  iilver 
was  at  London  exactly  of  the  lame  value  as  at 
Canton.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  him  that  half 
an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  would  have  given 
him  the  command  of  more  labour  and  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  neceiTaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life  than  an  ounce  can  do  at  London. 
An  ounce  at  London  will  always  give  him  the 
command  of  double  the  quantity  of  all  thefe, 
which  half  an  ounce  could  have  done  there,  and 
this  is  precifely  what  he  wants. 

As  it  is  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  goods, 
therefore,  which  finally  determines  the  prddence 
or  imprudence  of  all  purchafes  and  iales,  and 
thereby  regulates  almoil  the  whole  buQnefi  of 
common  life  in  which  price  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  it  ihould  have  been  fo  much 
more  attended  to  than  the  real  price. 

In  fuch  a  work  as  this,  however,  it  may  ibme- 
times  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  different  real 
values  of  a  particular  commodity  at  different 
times  and  places,  or  the  different  degrees  of 
power  over  the  labour  of  other  people  which  it 
may,  upon  different  occafions,  have  given  to 
thofe  who  poffeffed  it.  We  mull  in  this  cafe 
compare,  not  lb  much  the  different  quantities  of 
filver  for  which  it  was  commonly  fold,  as  the 
different  quantities  of  labour  which  thofe  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  filver  could  have  purchafed. 

But 
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But  the  current  prices  of  labour  at  diflant  times  C  ti  A  P. 
and  places  can  fcarce  ever  be  known  with  any       ^* 
degree  of  *  exa^lnefs.      Thofe  of  com,  though 
they   have  in  few  places  been  regularly  re- 
corded, are  in  general  better  known  and  have 
been  more  frequently  taken  notice  of  by  hifto- 
rians  and  other  writers.      We  muft  generally, 
therefore,  content  ourfelves  with  them,  not  as 
being  always  exadtly  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  current  prices  of  labour,  but  as  being  the 
neareft  approximation  which  can  commonly  be 
had  to  that  proportion.     I  fliall  hereafter  have 
occafion   to   make  feveral  comparifons  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  commercial  na- 
tions  have  found  it  convenient  to  coin  feveral 
different  metals  into  money ;  gold  for  larger  pay- 
ments, filver  for  purchafes  of  moderate  value, 
and  copper,  or  forae  other  coarfe  metal,  for 
thofe  of  ftill  fmaller  confideration.  They  have 
always,  however,  confidered  one  of  thofe  metals 
as  more  peculiarly  the  meafure  of  value  than 
any  of  the  other  two  •,  and  this  preference  feems 
generally  to  have  been  given  to  the  metal  which 
they  happened  firil  to  make  ufe  of  as  the  in- 
(Irument  of  commerce.  Having  once  began  to 
ufe  it  as  their  ftandard,  which  they  muft  have 
done  when  they  had  no  other  money,  they  have 
generally  continued  to  do  fo  even  when  the  ne- 
ceflity  was  not  the  fame. 

The  Romans  are  iaid  to  have  had  nothing  but 
copper  money  till  within  five  years  before  the 

firfl 
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BOOK  firft  Punic  war  *,  when  they  firft  began  to  coin 
filver.  Copper,  therefore,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued always  the  meafure  of  value  in  that  re- 
public. At  Rome  all  accounts  appear  (o  have 
been  kept,  and  the  value  of  all  eflates  to  have 
been  computed,  either  in  AJJes  or  in  Sejlertiu 
The  As  was  always  the  denomination  of  a  copper 
coin.  The  word  Sejlertius  fignifies  two  A/fes  and 
a  half.  Though  the  Sejlerlius^  therefore,  was 
originally  a  filver  coin,  its  value  was  edimatedin 
copper.  At  Rome,  one  who  owed  a  great  deal 
of  money,  was  laid  to  have  a  great  deal  of  othei: 
people's  copper. 

The  northern  nations  wlio  eftabliflied  them^ 
felves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empii^e,  feem 
to  have  had  filver  money  from  the  firft  beginning 
of  their  fettlements,  and  not  to  have  known 
either  gold  or  copper  coins  for  fevcral  ages  therct 
after.  There  were  filver  coins  in  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons ;  but  there  was  little  gold 
coined  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  nor  any  cop^ 
per  till  that  of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  In 
'England,  therefore,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  \ 
believe,  in  all  other  niodern  nations  of  Ewope, 
all  accounts  are  kept^  and  th^  value  of  all  goods 
and  of  all  eftates  is  generally  computed  in  filver : 
and  when  we  mean  to  (jxprefa  the  amount  of  a 
perfon's  fortune,  we  feldom  mention  the  number 
of  guineas,  but  the  number  of  pounds  fterling 
which  we  fuppofe  would  be  given  for  it, 

*  ninyi  lib.  xxjuii.  c,  3. 
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Originally,  in  all  countries,  I  believe,  a  legal  CHAP, 
tender  of  payment  could  be  made  only  in  the  ^^_^ 
coin  of  that  metal,  which  was  peculiarly  con-» 
iidered  as  the  ftandard  or  meafure  of  value.  In 
England,  gold  was  not  considered  as  a  legal  ten- 
der for  a  long  time  after  it  was  coined  into 
money.  The  proportion  between  the  values  of 
gold  and  filver  money  was  not  fixed  by  any  public 
law  or  proclamation  ;  but  was  left  to  be  fettled 
by  the  market.  If  a  debtor  offered  payment  in 
gold,  the  creditor  might  either  reje6l  fuch  pay- 
ment altogether,  or  accept  of  it  at  fuch  a  valu- 
ation  of  the  gold  as  he  and  his  debtor  could  agree 
upon.  Copper  is  not  at  prefent  a  legal  tender, 
except  in  the  change  of  the  fmaller  filver  coins. 
In  this  fl:ate  of  things  the  difl:in6tioo  between  the 
metal  which  was  the  fl:andard,  and  that  which 
was  not  the  fl:andard,  was  fomething  more  than 
a  nominal  diflindlion. 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  as  people  became 
gradually  more  familiar  with  the  ufe  of  the  dif- 
ferent metals  in  coin,  and  confequently  better 
acquainted  with  the  proportion  between  their 
refpe6live  values,  it  has  in  moil  countries,  I  be- 
lieve, been  found  convenient  to  afcertain  this 
proportion,  and  to  declare  by  a  public  law  that 
a  guinea,  for  example,  of  fuch  a  weight  and 
finenefs,  Ihould  exchange  for  one-and-twenty 
Shillings,  or  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of  that 
amount.  In  this  fl:ate  of  things,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  any  one  regulated  proportion  of 
this  kind,  the  diftindlion  between  the  metal 
which  is  the  ilandard,  and  that  which  is  not  the 
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BOOK  ilandardy  becomes  little  more  than  a  nominal 
^'     .  diftinftion. 

In  confequence  of  any  change,  however,  in 
this  regulated  proportion,  this  diflindlion  be- 
comes, or  at  lead  feems  to  become,  fomething 
more  than  nominal  again.  If  the  regulated 
value  of  a  guinea,  for  example,  was  either  re* 
duced  to  twenty,  or  raifed  to  two-and-twenty 
Shillings,  all  accounts  being  kept  and  almofl  all 
obligations  for  debt  being  expreffed  in  filver 
money,  the  greater  part  of  payments  could  in 
either  cafe  be  made  with  the  lame  quantity  of 
filver  money  as  before ;  but  would  require  very 
different  quantities  of  gold  money ;  a  greater  in 
the.  one  cafe,  and  a  fmaller  in  the  other.  Silver 
would  appear  to  be  more  invariable  in  its  value 
than  gold.  Silver  would  appear  to  meafure  the 
value  of  gold,  and  gold  would  not  appear  to 
meafure  the  value  of  filver.  The  value  of  gold 
would  feem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  would  exchange  for  ;  and  the  value  of 
filver  would  not  feem  to  depend  upon  the  quan* 
tity  of  gold  which  it  would  exchange  for. 
This  difference,  however,  would  be  altogether 
owing  to  the  cufl;om  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
exprefling  the  amount  of  all  great  and  fmall  fums 
rather  in  filver  than  in  gold  money.  One  o£ 
Mr.  Drummond's  notes  for  five-and-twenty  or 
fifty  guineas  would,  after  an  alteration  of  this 
kind,  be  fl:ill  payable  with  five-and-twenty  or 
fifty  guineas  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  It 
would,  after  fuch  an  altei^ation,  be  payable  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  gold  as  before,  but  with 

very 
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very  different  quantities  of  filver.  In  the  pay-  c  H  A  P. 
ment  of  fuch  a  note,  gold  would  appear  to  be  ,__Xl 
more  invariable  in  its  value  than  filver.  Gold 
would  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of  filver,  and 
filver  would  not  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of 
gold.  If  the  cuftom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
exprefling  promiffory  notes  and  other  obligations 
for  money  in  this  manner,  fliould  ever  become 
general,  gold,  and  not  filver,  would  be  con* 
fidered  as  the  metal*  which  was  peculiarly  the 
ftandard  or  meafure  of  value. 

In  reality,  during  the  continuance  of  any 
one  regulated  proportion  between  the  refpeftive 
values  of  the  different  metals  in  coin,  the  value 
of  the  moft  precious  metal  regulates  the  value 
of  the  whole  coin.  Twelve  copper  pence  con- 
tain half  a  pound,  avoirdupois,  of  copper,  of 
not  the  bed  quality,  which,  before  it  is  coined, 
is  feldom  worth  feven-pence  in  filver.  But  as  by 
the  regulation  twelve  fuch  pence  are  ordered  to 
exchange  for  a  fliilling,  they  are  in  the  n^arket 
confidered  as  worth  a  fiiilling,  and  a  fliilling  can 
at  any  time  be  had  for  them.  Even  before  the 
late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  gold,  that  part  of  it  at  leail  which  cir- 
culated in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,,  was 
in  general  lefs  degraded  below  its  ftandard  weight 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  filver.  One  and 
twenty  worn  and  defaced  fliillings,  however, 
were  confidered  as  equivalent  to  a  guinea,  whiqh 
perhaps,  indeed,  was  worn  and  defaced  too,  but 
feldom  fo  much  fo.  The  late  regulations  have 
brought  the  gold  coin  as  near  perhaps  to  its 
ftandard  weight  as  it  is  poifible  to  bring  the  cur- 
rent 
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BOOK  rent  coin  of  any  nation ;  and  the  order,  to  receiv* 
^  no  gold  at  the  public  officer  but  by  weight,  if^ 
likely  to  preferve  it  fo,  m  long  m  that  order  in 
enforced^  The  iilver  coin  ilill  continues  in  the 
fame  worn  and  degraded  (late  sm  before  the  re^ 
formation  of  the  gold  coin*  In  the  market,  how* 
ever,  one-and*twenty  ihilling»  of  thi»  degraded 
iilver  coin  are  ilill  coniidered  as  worth  a  guinea 
of  this  excellent  gold  coin« 

The  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  has  evidently 
raifed  the  value  of  the  iilver  coin  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  it. 

In  the  Engliih  mint  a  pound  weight  of  gold  is 
coined  into  forty-fdur  guineas  and  a  half,  which^ 
at  one-and«twenty  ihillings  the  guinea,  is  equal 
to  forty«fix  pounds  fourteen  ihillings  and  iix« 
pence.  An  ounce  of  fuch  gold  coin,  therefore^ 
is  worth  3/.  lys.iold.  in  iilven  In  England  no 
duty  or  feignoragc  is  paid  upon  the  coinage,  and 
he  who  carries  a  pound  weight  or  an  ounce 
weight  of  ilandard  gold  bullion  to  the  mint,  gets 
back  a  pound  weight  or  an  ounce  weight  of  gold 
in  coin,  without  any  deduction.  Three  pounds 
ieventeen  ihillings  and  ten-pence  halfpenny  an 
ounce,  therefore,  is  iaid  to  be  the  mint  price  of 
gold  in  England,  or  the  quantity  of  gold  coin 
which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for  ilandilrd  gold 
bullion. 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the 
price  of  ilandard  gold  bullion  in  the  market  had 
for  many  years  been  upwards  of  3/.  1 8^.  fome« 
times  3/.  I  gs0  and  very  frequently  4/.  an  ounce ; 
that  fum,  it  is  probable,  in  the  worn  and  de« 

graded 
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graded  gold  coin,  feldom  containing  more  than  Chap. 
an  ounce  of  ilandard  gold.  Since  the  reforma-  ^* 
tion  of  the  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftan« 
dard  gold  bullion  feldom  exceeds  3/.  lys.  yd.  an 
ounce.  Before  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
the  market  price  Was  always  more  or  lefs  above 
the  mint  price.  Since  that  reformation,  the  mar- 
ket price  has  been  conftantly  below  the  mint 
price.  But  that  market  price  is  the  fame  whe- 
ther it  is  paid  in  gold  or  in  filver  coin.  The 
late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  therefore,  has 
raifed  not  only  the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  but 
likewife  that  of  the  filver  coin  in  proportion  to 
gold  bullion,  and  probably  too  in  proportion  to 
all  other  commodities ;  though  the  price  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  commodities  being  influ- 
enced by  fo  many  other  caufes,  the  rife  in  the 
value  either  of  gold  or  filver  coin  in  proportion 
to  them,  may  not  be  fo  difl^indl  and  fenfible. 

In  the  Englifli  mint  a  pound  weight  of  Ilan- 
dard filver  bullion  is  coined  into  fixty-two  fliil- 
lings,  containing,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  pound 
weight*  of  ilandard  filver.  Five  fliillings  arid 
two-pence  an  ounce,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  the 
mint  price  of  filver  in  England,  or  the  quantity 
of  filver  coin  which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for 
fi^andard  filver  bullion.  Before  the  reformation 
of  the  gold  cojn,  the  market  price  of  fi:andard 
filver  bullion  was,  upon  different  occafions,  five 
fliillings  and  four-pence,  five  fliillings  and  five- 
pence,  fivie  fliillings  and  fix-pence,  five  fliillings 
and  feven-pence,  and  very  often  five  fliillings  and 
eight-pence  an  ounce.    Five  fliillings  and  feven- 

pence, 
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BOOK  pence,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  moil 
^  ,  common  price.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard  filver 
bullion  has  fallen  occaiionally  to  five  fhillings 
and  tlnee-pence,  five  fhillings  and  four-pence, 
and  five  fhillings  and  five-pence  an  ounce,  which 
laft  price  it  lias  fcarce  ever  exceeded.  Though 
the  market  price  of  filver  bullion  has  fallen  con- 
fiderably  fince  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
it  has  not  fallen  fo  low  as  the  mint  price* 

In  the  proportion  between  the  different  metals 
in  the  Englifh  coin,  as  copper  is  rated  very  much 
above  its  real  value,  fo  filver  is  rated  fome- 
what  below  it*  In  the  market  of  Europe,  In  the 
French  coin  and  in  the  Dutch  coin,  an  ounce  of 
fine  gold  exchanges  for  about  fourteen  ounces  of 
jfine  filver.  In  the  Englifh  coin,  it  exchanges  for 
about  fifteen  ounces,  that  is,  for  more  filver  than 
it  is  worth  according  to  the  common  ellimation^ 
of  Europe.  But  is  the  price  of  copper  in  bars 
is  not,  even  in  England,  raifed  by  the  high  price 
of  copper  in  Englifh  coin,  fo  the  price  of  filver 
in  bullion  is  not  funk  by  the  low  rate  of  filver  in 
Englifh  coin.  Silver  in  bullion  flill  preferves  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold ;  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  copper  in  bars  preferves  its  "proper  propor- 
tion to  filver. 

Upon  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  the  price  of  filver  bullion 
ilill  continued  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  mint 
price.  Mr.  Locke  imputed  this  high  price  to 
the  permiffion  of  exporting  filver  bullion,  and  to 
the  prohibition  of  exporting  filver  coin.     Thit 

permifiion 
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{>enniffioii  of  exporting^  he  faid,  rendered  the 
demand  for  filver  bullion  greater  than  the  de« 
mand  for  filver  coin.  But  the  number  of  people 
who  want  filver  coin  for  the  common  iifes  of 
buying  and  felling  at  home,  is  furely  much 
greater  than  that  of  thofe  who  want  filver  bullion 
either  for  the  ufe  of  exportation  or  for  any  other 
ufe.  There  fubfift^s  at  prefent  a  like  permiflion 
of  exporting  gold  bullion,  and  a  like  prohibition 
of  exporting  gold  coin ;  and  yet  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  has  fallen  below  the  mint  price.  But  in 
the  Englifli  coin  filver  was  then,  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  now,  under-rated  in  proportion  to  gold  i 
and  the  gold  coin  (which  at  that  time  too  was  not 
fuppofed  to  require  any  reformation)  regulated 
then,  as  well  as  now,  the  real  value  of  the  whole 
coin.  As  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  did 
not  then  reduce  the  price  of  filver  bullion  to  the 
mint  price,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  like  re» 
formation  will  do  fo  now. 

Were  the  filver  coin  brought  back  as  near  to 
its  ftandard  weight  as  the  gold,  a  guinea,  it  is 
probable,  would,  according  to  the  prefent  pro- 
portion, exchange  for  more  filver  in  coin  than 
it  would  purchafe  in  bullion.  The  filver  con- 
taining its  full  ftandard  weight,  there  would  in 
this  cafe  be  a  profit  in  melting  it  down,  in  order, 
firft,  to  fell  the  bullion  for  gold  coin,  and  after* 
wards  to  exchange  this  gold  coin  for  filver  coin 
to  be  melted  down  in  the  fame  manner.  Some 
alteration  in  the  prefent  proportion  feems  to  be 
the  only  method  of  preventing  this  inconve- 
niency. 

VQU  vu  V  Tht 
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BOOK      The  inconveniency  perhaps  would  be  left  if 

}* ,  filvcr  was  rated  in  the  coin  as  much  above  iU 

proper  proportion  to  gold  as  it  is  at  prefent 
rated  below  it ;  provided  it  was  at  the  fame  time 
enacted  that  filver  fhould  not  be  a  legal  tender 
for  more  than  the  change  of  a  guinea ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  copper  i»  not  a  legal  tender  for 
more  than  the  change  of  a  ihilling.  No  creditor 
could  in  this  cafe  be  cheated  in  confequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  filver  in  coin  ;  as  no  credit 
tor  can  at  prefent  be  cheated  in  confequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  copper.  The  bankers  only 
would  fuffer  by  this  regulation*  When  a  run 
comes  upon  them  they  fometimes  endeavour  to' 
gain  time  b^  paying  in  fixpenccs,  and  they  would 
be  precluded  by  this  regulation  from  this  difcre- 
ditable  method  of  evading  immediate  payment* 
They  would  be  obliged  in  confequence  to  keep 
at  all  times  in  their  coffers  a  greater  quantity  of 
calh  than  at  prefent ;  and  though  this  might  no 
doubt  be  a  confiderable  inconveniency  to  them, 
it  would  at  the  fame  time  be  a  confiderable  fecu- 
rity  to  their  creditors. 

Three  pounds  fevcnteen  fhillings  and  ten- 
pence  halfpenny  (the  mint  price  of  gold)  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain,  even  in  our  prefent 
excellent  gold  coin,  more  than  an  ounce  of 
ftandard gold,  and  it  maybe  thought,  therefore, 
Ihould  not  purchafe  more  flandard  bullion.  But 
gold  in  coin  is  more  convenient  than  gold  in 
bullion,  and  though,  in  England,  the  coinage  is 
free,  yet  the  gold  which  is  carried  in  bullion  to 
the  mint,  can  ieldom  be  returned  in  coin  to  the 

owner 
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O^^mer  till  after  a  delay  of  feveral  weeks.  In  the  chap* 
^refent  hurry  of  the  mint>  it  could  not  be  re-  ^  J^'^ 
turned  till  after  a  delay  of  feveral  months.  This 
delay  is  equivalent  to  a  fiiiall  duty>  and  renders 
gold  in  coin  fbmewhat  more  valuable  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  gold  in  bullion.  Jf  in  the 
Engliih  coin  iilver  was  rated  according  to  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold,  the  price  of  filver 
bullion  would  probably  fall  below  the  mint  price 
even  without  any  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  ; 
the  value  even  of  the  prefent  worn  and  defaced 
filver  coin  being  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  excellent  gold  coin  for  which  it  can  be 
changed. 

A  fmall  feignorage  or  duty  upon  the  coinage 
of  both*  gold  and  filver  would  probably  increafe 
ftill  more  the  fuperiority  of  thofe  metals  in  coin 
above  an  equal  quantity  of  either  of  them  in  bul- 
lion. The  coinage  would  in  this  cafe  increafe 
the  value  of  the  itietal  coined  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  fmall  duty  5  for  the  fame  rea* 
fon  that  the  fafliion  increafes  the  value  of  plate 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  that  fafliion.  The 
fuperiority  of  c«in  above  bullion  would  prevent 
the  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and  would  difcou- 
rage  its  exportation.  If  upon  any  public  exi- 
gency  it  fliouid  become  neceffary  to  export  the 
coin,  the  greater  part  of  it  would  foon  return 
again  of  its  own  accord.  Abroad  it  could  fell 
only  for  its  weight  in  bullion.  At  home  it  would 
buy  more  than  that  weight.  There  would  be  a 
profit,  therefore,,  in  bringing  it  home  again.  In 
Prance  a  feignorage  of  about  eight  per  cent,  is 

F  2  impofed 
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9  0  0  K  itnpofed  upon  the  coinage,  and  the  French  .coin^ 
when  exported,  is  faid  to  return  home  again  of 
its  own  accord. 

The  occafional  flu£tuationN  in  the  market 
price  of  gold  and  filver  bullion  arife  from  the 
fame  caufes  as  the  like  fluctuations  in  tliat  of  all 
other  commodities.  Tlie  frequent  lofs  of  thofe 
metals  from  various  accidents  by  fea  and  by 
land,  the  continual  wade  of  them  in  gilding  and 
plating,  in  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  coin,  and  in  that  of  plate  ;  require,  in  all 
countries  which  pofTefs  no  mines  of  their  own,  a 
continual  importation,  in  order  to  repair  this  loft 
and  this  walle.  The  merchant  importers,  like 
all  other  merchants,  we  may  believe,  endeavour^ 
as  well  as  they  can,  to  fuit  their  occafional  im« 
portations  to  what,  they  judge,  is  likely  to  be  the 
immediate  demand.  With  all  their  attention^ 
however,  they  fometimes  over-do  the  bufinefs, 
and  fometimes  under-do  it.  When  they  import 
more  bullion  than  is  wanted,  ratli^r  than  incur 
the  rifk  and  trouble  of  exporting  it  again,  they 
are  fometimes  willing  to  fell  a  part  of  it  for 
fomcthing  Ids  than  the  ordinary  or  average 
price.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  import 
lefs  than  is  wanted,  they  get  fomething  more 
than  this  price.  But  when,  under  all  thofe  oc* 
cafional  fluctuations,  the  market  price  either  of 
gold  or  filver  bullion  continues  for  feveral  years 
together  fteadily  and  conftantly,  either  more  or 
lefs  above,  or  more  or  left  below  the  mint  price : 
we  may  be  aflured  that  this  fleady  and  conftant, 
cither  fuperiority  or  inferiority  of  pricei  is  the 

efl&ft 
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efie6);  of  fomething  in  the  flate  of  the  coin,  chap. 
which,  at  that  time,  renders  a  certain  quantity  of  .  J^'_ 
coin  either  of  more  value  or  of  lefs  value  than 
the  precife  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  ought  to 
contain.  The  conflancy  and  fleadinefs  of  the 
effect,  fuppofes  a  proportionable  conftancy  and 
lleadinefs  in  the  caufe. 

The  money  of  any  particular  country  is,  at 
any  particular  time  and  place,  more  or  lefs  an 
accurate  meafure  of  value  according  as  the  cur- 
rent coin  is  more  or  lefe  exaftly  agreeable  to  its 
flandard,  or  contains  more  or  lefs  exa6Uy  the 
precife  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  pure  filver  which 
it  ought  to  contain.  If  in  England,  for  exam- 
ple, fprty-four  guineas  and  a  half  contained  ex« 
a6):ly  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold,  or  eleven 
ounces  of  fine  gold  and  one  ounce  of  alloy,  the 
gold  coin  of  England  would  be  as  accurate  a 
meaiiire  of  the  a^ilual  value  of  goods  at  any  par. 
ticular  time  and  place  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  admit.  But  if,  by  rubbing  and  wearing, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  generally  contain 
lefs  than  a  pound  weight  of  flandard  gold  ;  the 
diminution,  however,  being  greater  in  fome 
pieces  than  in  others;  the  meafure  of  value 
comes  to  be  liable  to  the  fame  fort  of  uncertainty 
to  which  all  other  weights  and  meafures  are  com. 
monly  expofed.  As  it  rarely  happens  that  thefe 
are  exactly  agreeable  to  their  ftandard,  the  mer- 
chant adjufts  the  price  of  his  goods,  as  well  as  he 
can,  not  to  what  thofe  weights  and  meafures 
ought  to  be,  but  to  what,  upon  an  average,  he 
finds  by  experience  they  a6lually  are*   In  confe* 

F  3  quench 
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BOOK  quence  of  a  like  diforder  in  the  coin,  the  price  Cff 
'•       goods  comes,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  ad- 
julled,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filvei? 
which  the  coin  ought  to  coptain,  but  to  thai 
which,  upon  an  average,  it  is  found  by  expe? 
.  rience  it  a£lually  does  contain. 

By  the  money-price  of  goods,  it  is  to  be  ob-* 
ferved,  I  underftand  always  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  filver  for  which  they  are  fold,  without 
any  regard  to  the  denomination  of  the  coin.  Six 
fliillings  and  eight-pence,  for  example,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  I  confider  as  the  fame  mo- 
ney-price with  a  pound  fterling  in  the  prefent 
times  ;  becaufe  it  contained,  as  nearly  as^  we  cai^ 
judge,  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  filver. 
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CHAP.  VI. 
Of  the  component  Parts  of  the  Price  of  Commodities^^ 

C  H  A  P.  TN  that  early  and  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which 
^'  A  precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  flock  and 
the  appropriation  of  land,  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  labour  neceflary  for  ac- 
quiring different  objects  feems  to  be  the  only 
qirc^mflance  which  can  afford  any  rule  for  ex- 
changing them  for  one  another.  If  among  a 
natipi>  of  hunters,  for  example,  it  ufVially  cofls 
twice  the  labqur  to  kill  a  beaver  which  it  does 
to  ki||  a  deer,  one  beaver  fhould  naturally  ex* 

change 
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change  for  or  be  worth  two  deer.    It  is  natural  C  H  A  P« 
that  what  is  uiually  the  produce  of  two  days  or      ^ 
two  hours  labour,  ihould  be  worth  double  of 
what  is  ufually  the  produce  of  one  day's  or  one 
hour's  labour. 

If  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  fhould  be  more 
fevere  than  the  other,  feme  allowance  will  natu- 
rally be  made  for  this  fuperior  hs^rdfhip  ;  and  the 
produce  of  one  hour's  labour  in  the  one  way 
may  frequently  exchange  for  that  of  two  hours 
labour  in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  requires  an 
uncommon  degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
the  efteem  which  men  have  for  fuch  talents,  will 
naturally  give  a  value  to  their  produce,  fuperior 
to  what  would  be  due  to  the  time  employed 
about  it.  Such  talents  can  feldom  be  acquired 
but  in  confequence  of  long  application,  and  the 
fuperior  value  of  their  produce  may  frequently 
be  no  more  than  a  reafonable  compenfation  for 
the  time  and  labour  which  mull  be  fpent  in  ac- 
quiring them.  In  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety^ 
allowances  of  this  kind,  for  fuperior  hardfhip  and 
foperior  fldll,  are  commonly  made  in  the  wages 
of  labour ;  and  fomething  of  the  lame  kind  mufl 
j^robably  have  taken  place  in  its  earliefland  rudeil 
period. 

In  this  ftate  of  tlungs,  the  whole  produce  of 
laboiu:  belongs  to  the  labourer ;  and  the  quantity 
of  labour  commonly  employed  in  acquiring  or 
producing  any  commodity,  is  the  only  circum^ 
fiance  which  can  regulate  the  quantity  of  lar 
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BOOK  bour  which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchafe^  com^ 
'*       mandy  or  exchange  fon 

As  ibon  as  flock  has  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  particular  perfons,  fome  of  them  will  naturally 
employ  it  in  letting  to  work  induilrious  people, 
whom  they  wiU  fupply  with  materials  and  Aib- 
Mence,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  the  iale  of 
their  work,  or  by  what  their  labour  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  materials*  In  exchanging  the  conu 
plete  manufa6ture  either  for  money/for  labour, 
or  for  other  goods^  over  and  above  what  may  be 
iufficient  to  pay  the  price  of  the  materials,  and 
the  wages  of  tiie  workmen,  fomething  muil  be 
given  for  the  profits  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work  who  hazards  bis  flock  in  this  adventure. 
The  value  which  the  workmen  add  to  the  mate- 
rials,  therefore,  refolves  itfelf  in  this  cafe  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  pays  their  wages,  the 
other  the  profits  of  their  employer  upon  the 
whole  flock  of  materials  and  wages  which  he 
advanced.  He  could  have  no  interefl  to  employ 
them,  unlefs  he  expedled  from  the  fale  of  their 
Work  fomethmg  more  than  what  was  fufHcient  to 
replace  his  flock  to  him  i  and  he  could  have  no 
interefl  to  employ  a  great  flock  rather  than  a 
fmall  one,  unlefs  his  profits  were  to  bear  fome 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  flock. 

'Ihe  profits  of  flock,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  are  only  a  different  name  for  the  wages 
of  a  particular  fort  of  labour,  the  labour  of  in« 
jpe£fcion  and  direction.  They  are,  however,  al» 
*together  different,  are  regulated  by  quite  differ. 

ent 
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ent  principles,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  C  H  a  P« 
quantity,  the  hardfliip,  or  the  ingenuity  of  this      ^* 
fuppofed  labour  of  infpedtion  and  diredlion. 
They  are  regulated  altogether  by  the  value  of 
the  dock  employed,  and  are  greater  or  (mailer 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  flock.    Let  us 
fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  fome  particular 
place,  where  the  common  annual   profits  of 
manufafturing  flock  are  ten  per  cent,  there  are 
two  different  manufa6lures,  in  each  of  which 
twenty  workmen  are  employed  at  the  rate  of 
fUleen  pounds  a  year  each,  or  at  the  expence  of 
three  hundred  a  year  in  each  manufa3:ory.    Let 
us  fuppofe  too,  that  the  coarfe  materials  an- 
nually wrought  up  in  the  one  cofl  only  leven 
hundred  pounds,  while  the  finer  materials  in  the 
other  cofl  feven  thoufand.    The  capital  annually 
employed  in  the  one  will  in  this  cafe  amount  only 
to  one  thoufand  pounds ;  whereas  that  employed 
in  the  other  will  amount  to  feven  thoufand  three 
hundred  pounds.    At  the  rate  of  ten  per  cenL 
therefore,  the  undertaker  of  the  one  wUl  expeft 
an  yearly  profit  of  about  one  hundred  pounds 
only ;  while  that  of  the  other  will  expe6l  about 
feven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.    But  though 
their  profits  are  fo  very  different,  their  labour  <^ 
infpedlion  and  diredlion  may  be  either  altogether 
or  very  nearly  the  fame.    In  many  great  works, 
almofl  the  whole  labour  of  this  kind  is  committed 
to  fome  principal  clerk.     His  wages  properly 
expreis  the  value  of  this  labour  of  inQiedlion 
and  direction.    Though  in  fettling  them  Ibme 
regard  is  had  commonly,  not  only  to  his  labour 

and^ 
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BOOK  and  fkill,  but  to  the  truft  which  is  repofed  in 
^'  him,  yet  they  never  bear  any  regular  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  of  which  he  overfees  the 
management;  and  the  owner  of  this  capital, 
though  he  is  thus  diicharged  of  almoft  all. 
labour,  ftill  experts  that  his  profits  ihould  bear 
a  regular  proportion  to  Kis  capital.  In  the  price 
of  commodities,  therefore,  the  profits  ©f  ftock 
conflitute  a  component  part  altogether  different 
from  the  wages  of  labour,  and  regulated  by 
quite  diflerent  principles. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  does  not  always  belong  to  the  labourer. 
He  muft  in  moil  cafes  ihare  it  with  the  owner  of 
the  ftock  which  employs  him.  Neither  is  the 
quantity  of  labour  commonly  employed  in 
acquiring  or  producing  any  commodity,  the^ 
only  circumftance  which  can  regulate  the 
quantity  which  it  ought  commonly  to  purehafe, 
command,  or  exchange  for.  *  An  additional 
quantity,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  due  for  the 
profits  of  the  ftock  which  advanced  the  wages 
and  furnifhed  the  materials  of  that  labour. 

As  foon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all 
become  private  property,  the  landlords,  like  all 
other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never  fowed, 
and  demand  a  retit  even  for  its  natural  produce. 
The  wood  of  the  foreft,  the  grafs  of  the  field, 
and  all  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  which, 
when  land  was  in  common,  coft  the  labourer 
only  the  trouble  of  gathering  them,  come,  even 
to  him,  to  have  an  additional  price  fixed  upon 
them.  He  muft  then  pay  for  the  licence  to 
i  gathey 
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gather  them ;  and  miift  f^vt  \ip  to  th<^  lnn^llmHi  c  tt  A  1\ 
a  poitian  o£  what  his  labour  ^thtf  coUo^Ip  or       ^' 
produces.    This  portion,  or,  what  com^n  to  \\\^ 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  this  jiortion,  coniUtut^ 
the  rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price  of  thid  ^r^ater' 
part  of  commodities  makes  a  third  component 
part* 

The  real  value  of  all  the  different  compotidtit 
parts  of  price,  it  muit  be  obferved,  in  mm(^\r(^A 
by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  rati,  ewh 
of  them,  purchafe  or  command.  Lahom  mc^a^ 
fures  the  value  not  only  of*  that  part  of  )wk(^ 
which  refblves  itielf  into  labour,  but  of  Ihut 
which  refolves  itielf  into  rent,  and  d'  that  whirh 
rdblves  itfelf  into  profit* 

In  every  ibciety  the  price  of  ev^y  ^^tmm^Aiiy 
finalty  refixtves  itfelf  into  ibme  one  or  tfih^f  (ff 
aD  of  tfaofe  three  parti ;  and  in  ev^  intpftf^e^ 
battf^  aD  the  three  enter  fni>re  m  \^f  m 
wpoaeiit  parti^  iJtto  the  ffic^  iA  ih«r  fat 
greater  part  of  commoditieji^ 

Jbi  iSift  price  of  eont^  ^  exam^fe^  tm^  pat 
psff  ite  MBt  of  die  lan^brd^  M^>th^  f»yf^  th# 
wag»  «r  mvntten^mct  td  th^  kl^ym^ ^si  m^ 

1^  «6nipa!f9^tfaepfo&;i^  ther&mM:r^    1%^ 

tp»  nEd»H:p  the  whole  pdc^  of  conu.  j%  fmirtili 
part^  it  maf  paiiapt  be  dionght,  i»  neceflWiy 
fecr  re^^acin^  the  fl;oek  of  tlie  former,  or  ft^ 
(smqwn&txn^f  liie  wear  and  tear  of  his  ]abo!>fin^ 
aactier  aiut  other  inilmmentiR  of  huibaiktry. 
Bat  it  inuft  be  coniid^%d  that  the  price  of  any 

irtftru- 
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BOOK  inftrument  of  hufbandry,  fucli  as  a  labouring 
}'  \  horfe,  is  itfelf  made  up  of  the  fame  three  parts  j 
the  rent  of  the  land  upon  which  he  is  reared,  the 
labour  of  tending  and  rearing  him,  and  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  who  advances  both  the  rent  of 
this  land,  and  the  wages  of  this  labour.  Though 
the  price  of  the  corn,  therefore,  may  pay  the 
price  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  horfe, 
the  whole  price  ftill  refolves  itfelf  either  imme- 
diately or  ultimately  into  the  fame  three  parts 
of  rent,  labour,  and  profit. 

In  the  price  of  flour  or  meal,  we  mull  add  to 
the  price  of  the  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller, 
and  the  wages  of  his  fervants ;  in  the  price  of 
bread,  the  profits  of  the  baker,  and  the  wages 
of  his  fervants ;  and  in  the  price  of  both,  the 
labour  of  tranfporting  the  corn  from  the  houfe 
of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miller,  and  from 
that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  the  baker,  together 
with  the  profits  of  thofe  who  advance  the  wages 
of  that  labour. 

The  price  of  flax  refolves  itfelf  into  the  fame 
three  parts  as  that  of  com.  In  the  price  of 
linen  we  mufl  add  to  this  price  the  wages  of  the 
ilax-drefler,  of  the  fpinner,  of  the  weaver,  of 
the  bleacher,  &c.  together  with  the  profits  of 
their  reQ)e6live  employers. 

As  any  particular  commodity  comes  to  be 
more  manufactured,  that  part  of  the  price  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  wages  and  profit,  comes  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  that  which  refolves 
itfelf  into  rent.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  manu* 
failure,  not  gnly  the  number  of  profits  increafe, 

bui 
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but  every  fubfequent  profit  is  greater  than  the  CHAR 
foregoing ;  becaufe  the  capital  from  which  it  is  ^* 
derived  muft  always  be  greater.  The  capital 
which  employs  the  weavers,  for  example,  muft 
be  greater  than  that  which  employs  the  Ipinners; 
becaufe  it  not  only  replaces  that  capital  with 
its  profits^*  but  pays,  befides,  the  wages  of  the 
weavers ;  and  the  profits  muft  always  bear  fome 
proportion  to  the  capital. 

In  the  moft  improved  focieties,  however, 
there  are  always  a  few  commodities  of  which 
the  price  refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts  only,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  ftock  ;  and  a 
ftill  fmaller  number,  in  which  it  confifts  alto- 
gether in  the  wages  of  labour.  In  the  price  of 
fea-fi(b,  for  example,  one  part  pays  the  labour 
of  the  filhermen,  and  the  other  the  profits  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  fifliery.  Rent  very 
feldom  makes  any  part  of  it,  though  it  does 
fometimes,  as  I  ftiall  fiiew  hereafter.  It  is 
otherwife,  at  leaft  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  in  river  fifheries.  A  falmon  fifliery 
pays  a  rent,  and  rent,  though  it  cannot  well  be 
called  the  rent  of  land,  makes  a  part  of  the 
price  of  a  falmon  as  well  as  wages  and  profit* 
In  fome  parts  of  Scotland  a  few  poor  peojple 
make  a  trade  of  gathering,  along  the  fea-fliore, 
thofe  little  variegated  ftones  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Scotch  Pebbles.  The  price 
which  is  paid  to  them  by  the  ftone-cutter  is 
altogether  the  wages  of  their  labour}  neither 
rent  nor  profit  make  any  part  of  iU 
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But  the  whole  price  of  any  commodity  muit 
ftill  finally  relblve  itfclf  into  Ibme  one  or  other^ 
or  all  of  thofe  three  parts }  as  whcttcver  part  of 
it  remains  after  paying  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
the  price  of  the  whole  labour  employed  in  raifing^ 
manufacturing,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  muft 
neceflarily  be  profit  to  fomebody. 

As  the  price  or  exchangeable  Value  of  every 
particular  commodity,  taken  feparatcly,  refolves 
itfclf  into  fome  one  of  other,  or  all  of  thofe  three 
parts  i  fo  that  of  all  the  commodities  which  coni^ 
pofe  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of 
every  country,  taken  complexly,  muft  relblve 
itfelf  into  the  fame  i^rec  parts,  and  be  parcelled 
out  among  different  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
either  as  the  wages  of  their  labour,  the  profits  of 
their  ftock,  or  the  rent  of  their  land.  ITie  whole 
of  what  is  annually  either  collected  or  produced 
by  the  labour  of  every  focicty,  or  what  corners  to 
the  fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  it,  is  in  this 
manner  originally  diftributed  among  fome  of  iti 
different  members.  Wages,  profit,  and  rent, 
are  the  three  original  fburces  of  all  revenue  as 
well  as  of  all  exchangeable  value.  All  other 
revenue  is  ultimately  derived  from  fome  one  or 
other  of  thefe. 

Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a  fund 
which  is  his  own,  muft  draw  it  cither  from  his 
labour,  from  his  ftock,  or  from  his  land.  The 
revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wagc». 
That  derived  from  flock,  by  the  perfbh  who 
manages  or  employs  it,  is  called  profit.  That 
derived  from  it  by  the  perlbn  who  docs  not  em- 
ploy 
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ploy  it  himfelf,  but  lends  it  to  another,  is  called  chap. 
the  interell  or  the  ufe  of  money.  It  is  the  com-  ^^* 
penfation  which  the  borrower  pays  to  the  lender, 
for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
making  by  the  ufe  of  the  money.  Part  of  that 
profit  naturally  belongs  to  the  borrower,  who 
runs  the  rifle  and  takes  the  trouble  of  employing 
it ;  and  part  to  the  lender,  who  affords  him  the 
opportunity  of  mjiking  this  profit.  The  intereft 
of  money  is  always  a  derivative  revenue,  which, 
if  it  is  not  paid  from  the  profit  which  is  made  by 
the  ufe  of  the  money,  muft;  be  paid  from  fome 
other  fource  of  revenue,  unlefs  perhaps  the  bor- 
rower is  a  fpendthrift,  who  contra6ls  a  fecond 
debt  in  order  to  pay  the  interefl:  of  the  firft.  The 
revenue  which  proceeds  altogether  trom  land,  is 
called  rent,  and  belongs  to  the  landlord.  The 
revenue  of  the  farmer  is  derived  partly  from  his 
labour',  ^and  partly  from  his  fltock.  To  him, 
land  is  only  the  infltrument  which  enables  him  to 
earn  the  wages  of  this  labour,  and  to  make  the 
profits  of  this  ftock.  All  taxes,  and  all  the  re- 
venue  which  is  founded  upon  them,  all  falaries, 
penfions,  and  annuities  of  every  kind,  are  ulti* 
mately  derived  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thole 
three  original  fources  of  revenue,  and  are  paid 
either  immediately  or  mediately  from  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  profits  of  fl:ock,  or  the  rent  of 
land. 

When  thofe  three  different  forts  of  revenue 
belong  to  (iifferent  perfons,  they  are  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed }  but  when  they  belong  to  the  fame 

I  they 
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rent  of  the  land,  the  wares  of  the  labour,  and  chap. 

VII 

the  profits  of  the  flock  employed  in  raifing,  pre- 
paring, and  bringmg  it  to  market,  according  to 
their  natural  rates,  the  commodity  is  then  fold 
for  what  may  be  called  its  natural  price. 

The  commodity  is  then  fold  precifely  for  what 
it  is  worth,  or  for  what  It  really  cofts  the  perfon 
who  brings  it  to  marked ;  for  tliough  in  common 
language  what  is  called  the  prime  cod  of  any 
commodity  does  not  comprehend  the  profit  of 
the  perfon  who  is  to  fell  it  again,  yet  if  he  fells 
it  at  a  price  which  does  not  allow  him  the  ordi- 
nary  rate  of  profit  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  is 
evidently  a'lofer  by  the  trade  ;  fince  by  employ- 
ing his  flock  in  fome  otlier  way  he  might  have 
made  that  profit.  His  profit,  befides,  is  his  re- 
venue, the  proper  fund  of  his  fubfiflence.  Afi, 
while  he  is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods  to 
market,  he  advances  to  his  workmen  their  wages, 
or  their  fubfiflence  ;  fo  he  advances  to  himlelf, 
in  the  fame  manner,  his  own.  fubfillence,  which 
is  generally  fuitable  to  the  profit  which  he  may 
reafonably  expeft  from  the  fale  of  his  goods. 
Unlefs  they  yield  him  this  profit,  therefore,  they 
do  not  repay  him  what  they  may  very  properly 
be  faid  to  have  really  coil  him. 

Though  the  price,  therefore,  which  leaves  him 
this  profit,^  is  not  always  the  lowefl  at  which  a 
dealer  may  fometimes  fell  his  goods,  it  is  the 
lowefl  at  which  he  is  likely  to  fell  them  for  any 
confiderable  time ;  at  lead  where  there  is  perfedb 
liberty,  or  where  he  may  change  his  trade  as  often 
as  he  pleafes. 

G  2  The 
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The  a6liial  price  at  which  any  commodity  U 
commonly  fold  is  called  its  market  price.  It  may 
either  be  above,  or  below,  or  exactly  the  iame 
with  its  natural  price. 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  commo^ 
dity  is  regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  which  is  afl:ually  brought  to  market,  and 
the  demand  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  or  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  labour,  and  profit,  which  muft 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thithen  Such 
people  may  be  called  the  effe6lual  demanders, 
and  their  demand  the  effectual  demand  ;  fince  it 
may  be  fuflScient  to  effe6luate  the  bringing  of 
the  commodity  to  .market.  It  is  different  from 
the  abfolute  demand.  A  very  poor  man  may  he 
faid  in  fome  fenfe  to  have  a  demand  for  a  coach 
and  fix ;  be  might  like  to  have  it;  but  his  demand 
is  not  an  efie6tual  demand,  as  the  commodity  can 
never  be  brought  to  market  in  order  to  fatisfy  it. 

When  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  which 
is  brought  to  market  falls  fhort  of  the  effectual 
demand,  all  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which  muft 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither,  cannot  be  fup* 
plied  with  the  quantity  which  they  want.  Rather 
than  want  it  altogether,  fome  of  them  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  more.  A  competition  will  immedi^ 
ately  begin  among  them,  and  the  market  price 
will  rife  more  or  lefs  above  the  natural  price,  ac- 
cording as  either  the  greatnefs  of  the  deficiency, 
or  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the  competi* 
tors,  happen  to  animate  more  or  lefs  the  eagemeft 

of 
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of  the  competition.  Among  competitors  of  equal  CHAP* 
wealth  and  luxury  tlie  fame  deficiency  will  gene-  ^^* 
rally  occafion  a  more  or  lefs  eager  competition, 
according  as  the  acquifition  of  the  commodity 
hi^peiis  to  be  of  more  or  lefs  importance  to 
them.  Hence  the  exorbitant  price  of  the  ne« 
cefiaries  of  life  during  the  blockade  of  a  town  or 
in  a  &mine. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds 
the  efleflual  demand,  it  cannot  be  all  fold  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  value  of 
the  rent,  wages  and  profit,  which  mud  be  paid 
in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Some  part  mud  be 
fMd  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  lefs,  and  the 
low  price  which  they  give  for  it  muft  reduce  the 
price  of  the  whole.  The  market  price  will  fink 
more  or  lefs  below  the  natural  price,  according 
as  the  greatnefs  of  the  excefs  increafes  more  or 
left  the  competition  of  the  fellers,  or  according 
as  it  happens  to  be  more  or  le&  important  to 
them  to  get  immediately  rid  of  the  commo^ 
dity.  The  fame  excefs  in  the  importation  of 
perifliable,  will  occafion  a  much  greater  com- 
petition than  in  that  of  durable  commodities; 
in  the  importation  of  oranges,  for  example,  than 
in  that  of  old  iron. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  jufl: 
fiifficient  to  fupply  the  effe6lual  demand  and  no 
more,  the  market  price  naturally  coitxes  to  bo 
either  exaftly,  or  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  of, 
the  fame  with  the  natural  price.  The  whole 
quantity  upon  hand  can  be  dil][)ofed  of  for  this 
priqe,  and  cannot  be  difpofed  of  for  more.    The 

o  3  compe-. 
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BOOK  competition  of  the  diffarcnt  dmkn  obUgcn  them 
^'^  ,  all  to  accept  of  thin  price,  but  doe»  not  oblige 
them  to  acccjrt  of  lefi*. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  Iwought  to 
market  naturally  Mtn  itfelf  to  the  effe^lual  dt- 
mand.  It  in  the  intereft  of  all  tliofe  who  employ 
their  land,  labour,  or  (lock,  in  bringing  any 
commodity  to  market,  that  the  quantity  never 
fhould  exceed  the  effectual  demand  j  and  it  in 
the  intereft  of  all  other  peo])le  that  it  never 
ihould  fall  (hort  of  that  demand. 

If  at  any  time  it  exceeds*  the  erteftual  demand, 
fom^  of  the  component  part»  of  itn  price  muft 
be  paid  below  their  natural  rate.  If  it  in  rent, 
the  intereft  of  the  landlords  will  immediately 
prompt  them  to  withdraw  a  part  of  their  land  $ 
and  if  it  in  wage»  or  profit,  the  intereft  of  the 
labourers  in  the  one  cafe,  and  ol' their  emjiloyer* 
in  the  other,  will  j^rompt  tlu^m  to  withdraw  » 
part  of  their  labour  or  fto^tk  from  thi^  employ- 
ment. The  quantify  brought  t<i  market  will 
{(Hm  be  no  mora  than  fufflcient  U$  fupply  the 
cffi^Miiiil  di*mm\d.  All  tlie  different  part*  of  it* 
price  will  rife  to  their  natural  rate,  arul  tlie  whole 
price  to  itn  natural  price. 

Iff  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  brotight  to 
market  (hoidd  at  any  time  fall  fhort  of  the  ^^C' 
tual  demand,  fomeof  the  conqionmitpart«ofit» 
price  muii  vHh  aUovc'  their  natural  rate.  If  it  in 
rent,  the  uitereft  of  all  other  landlord*  will  na- 
turally  prompt  them  to  prepare  more  latul  for 
the  raidn^  of  thin  commodity ;  if  it  i*  wage*  or 
profit,  the  intereft  of  all  other  labourer*  and 
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dealers  will  foon  prompt  them  to  employ  more  chap. 
labour  and  Hock  in  preparing  and  bringing  it  to  ^^' 
market.  The  quantity  brought  thither  will  foon 
be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  efie6lual  demand. 
All  the  different  parts  of  its  price  will  foon  fink 
to  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole  price  to  its 
natural  price. 

The  natural  price,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  central  price,  to  which  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  are  continually  gravitating.  Dif- 
ferent  accidents  may  fometinies  keep  them  fuf- 
pended  a  good  deal  above  it,  and  fometimes 
force  them  down  even  fomewhat  below  it.  But 
whatever  maybe  the  obftacles  which  hinder  them 
from  fettling  in  this  center  of  repofe  and  conti- 
nuance, they  are  conftantly  tending  towards  it. 

The  whole  quantity  of  induftry  annually  em-  • 
ployed  in  order  to  bring  any  commodity  to  mar- 
ket, naturally  fuits  itfelf  in  this  manner  to  the 
effeaual  demand.  It  naturally  aims  at  bringing 
always  that  precife  quantity  thither  which  may 
be  fufficient  to  fupply,  and  no  more  than  fup- 
ply, that  demand. 

But  in  fome  employments  the  fame  quantity 
of  induftry  will  in  different  years  produce  very 
different  quantities  of  commodities ;  while  in 
others  it  will  produce  always  the  fame,  or  very, 
nearly  the  fame.  The  fame  number  of  labourers  # 
in  hulbandry  will,  in  different  years,  produce 
very  different  quantities  of.  com,  wine,  oil, 
hops,  &c.  But  the  fame  number  of  fpinners  and 
weavers  will  every  year  produce  the  fame  or  very 
nearly  the  lame  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen 
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BOOK  cloth.  It  is  only  the  average  produce  of  the 
^  ^  one  ^ecies  of  induftry  which  can  be  fuited  in 
any  refpe6l;  to  the  effedhial  demand  ;  and  as  its 
actual  produce  is  frequently  much  greater  and 
frequently  much  lefs  than  its  average  produce, 
the  quantity  of  the  commodities  brought  to  mar. 
ket  will  fometimes  exceed  a  good  deal,  and  fome. 
times  fall  fhort  a  good  deal,  of  the  effeftual 
demand.  Even  though  that  demand  therefore 
fhould  continue  always  the  fame,  their  market 
price  will  be  liable  to  great  flu^uations,  will 
fometimes  fall  a  good  deal  below,  and  fometimes 
jife  a  good  deal  above,  their  natural  price.  In 
the  other  Ipecies  of  induftry,  the  produce  of 
equal  quantities  of  labour  being  always  the  fkme^ 
or  very  nearly  the  fame,  it  can  be  more  exaftly 
fuited  to  the  effectual  demand.  While  that 
demand  continues  the  fame,  therefore,  the  mar* 
ket  price  of  the  commodities  is  likely  to  do  ib 
too,  and  to  be  either  altogether,  or  as  nearly  as 
can  be  judged  of,  the  fame  with  the  natural 
price.  That  the  price  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth 
is  liable  neither  to  fuch  frequent  nor  to  fiich 
great  variations  as  the  price  of  com,  every  man's 
experience  will  inform  him.  The  price  of  the  one 
Ipecies  of  commodities  varies  only  with  the,  van- 
ations  in  the  demand  :  That  of  the  other  varies 
not  only  with  the  variations  in  the  demand,  but 
with  the  much  greater  and  more  frequent  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  what  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket in  order  to  fupply  that  demand. 

The  occafional  and  temporary'  fiu&uations  in 
the  market  price  of  any  commodity  £dl  chiefly 
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Upon  thofe  parts  of  its  price  which  refolve  them-  chap. 
felves  into  wages  and  profit.  That  part  which  ^  ^^^' 
reiblves  itfelf  into  rent  is  lefs  afFe6led  by  them, 
A  rent  certain  in  money  is  not  in, the  leaft 
afFedbed  by  them  either  in  its  rate  or  in  its 
vsUue,  A  rent  which  confifts  either  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  or  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
.  the  rude  produce,  is  no  doubt  affe6led  in  its 
yearly  value  by  all  the  occafional  and  tempo- 
rary fludluations  in  the  market  price  of  that 
rude  produce ;  but  it  is  feldom  affefited  by 
them  in  its  yearly  rate.  In  fettling  the  terms 
of  the  leafe,  the  landlord  and  farmer  endeavour, 
according  to  their  bell  judgment,  to  adjuft  that 
rate,  not  to  the  temporary  and  occafional,  but  to 
the  average  and  ordinary  price  of  the  produce. 

Such'flu6luations  affe6t  both  the  value  and 
the  rate  either  of  wages  or  of  profit,  according 
as  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over-ftocked 
or  under-ftocked  with  commodities  or  with  la- 
bour ;  with  work  done,  or  with  work  to  be  done. 
A  public  mourning  raifes  the  price  of  black  cloth 
(with  which  the  market  is  almoft  always  under- 
ftocked  upon  fuch  occafions),  and  augments 
the  profits  of  the  merchants  who  poflefs  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  it.  It  has  no  effe6t  upon 
the  wages  of  the  weavers.  The  market  is  under- 
ftocked  with  commodities,  not  with  labour; 
with  work  done,  not  with  work  to  be  done.  It 
raifes  the  wages  of  journeymen  taylors.  The 
market  is  here  under-ftocked  with  labour.  There 
is  an  effectual  demand  for  more  labour,  for  more 
work  to  be  done  than  can  be  had.     It  finks  the 
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BOOK  price  of  coloured  filks  and  cloths,  and  thereby 
'•  reduces  the  profits  of  the  merchants  who  have 
any  cohfiderable  quantity  of  them  upon  hand* 
It  links  too  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  preparing  fuch  commodities,  for  which  all 
demand  is  flopped  for  fix  months,  perhaps  for  a 
twelvemonth.  The  market  is  here  over-flocked 
both  with  commodities  and  with  labour. 

But  though  the  market  price  of  every  par- 
ticular commodity  is  in  this  manner  continually 
gravitating,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  towards  the 
natural  price,  yet  fometimes  particular  acci- 
dents, fometimes  natural  caufes,  and  fometimes 
particular  regulations  of  police,  may,  in  many 
commodities,  keep  up  the  market  price,  for 
a  long  time  together,  a  good  deal  above  the 
natural  price. 

When  by  an  increafe  in  the  efFeftual  demand, 
the  market  price  of  feme  particular  commodity 
happens  to  rife  a  good  deal  above  the  natural 
price,  thofe  who  employ  their  flocks  in  Supply- 
ing that  market  are  generally  careful  to  conceal 
this  change.  If  it  was  commonly  known,  their 
great  profit  would  tempt  fo  many  new  rivals  to 
employ  their  flocks  in  the  fame  way,  that,  the 
effe6lual  demand  being  fully  fupplied,  the  market 
price  would  foon  be  reduced  to  the  natural  priqe, 
and  perhaps  for  fome  time  even  below  it.  If  the 
market  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  refidence 
of  thofe  who  fupply  it,  they  may  fometimes  be 
able  to  keep  the  fecret  for  feveral  years  together, 
and  may  fo  long  enjoy  their  extraordinary  profits 
without  any  new  rivals.     Secrets  of  this  kind, 
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however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  can  feldom  chap. 
be  long  kept ;  and  the  extraordinary  profit  can      ^^• 
laft  very  little  longer  than  they  are  kept. 

Secrets  in  manufadlures  are  capable  of  being 
longer  kept  than  fecrets  in  trade.  A  dyer  who 
has  found  the  means  of  producing  a  particular 
colour  with  materials  which  coft  only  half  the 
price  of  thofe  commonly  made  ufe  of,  may,  with 
good  management,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his 
difcovery  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  even  leave  it 
as  a  legacy  to  his  poftprity.  His  extraordinary 
gains  arife  from  the  high  price  which  is  paid 
for  his  private  labour.  They  properly  confifl  in 
the  high  wages  of  that  labour.  But  as  they  are 
repeated  upon  every  part  of  his  (lock,  and  as 
their  whole  amount  bears,  upon  that  account, 
a  regular  proportion  to  it,  they  are  commonly 
confidered  as  extraordinary  profits  of  flock. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effe6ls  of  particular  accidents,  of 
which,  however,  the  operation  may  fometimes 
lafl  for  many  years  together. 

Some  natural  produ6lions  require  fuch  a  fin- 
gularity  of  foil  and  fituation,  that  all  the  land  in 
a  great  country,  which  is  fit  for  producing  them, 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  efiedlual  de- 
matid.  The  whole  quantity  brought  to  market, 
therefore,  may  be  difpofed  of  to  thofe  who  are 
willing  to  give  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  land  which  produced  them, 
together  with  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  th« 
profits  of  the  flock  which  were  employed  in 
preparing  and  bringing  them  to  market,  accord- 
ing 
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BOOK  ing  to  their  natural  rates.  Such  commodities 
may  continue  for  whole  centuries  together  to  be 
fold  at  this  liigh  price ;  and  that  part  of  it  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  the  rent  of  land  is  in  this  cafe 
the  part  which  is  generally  paid  above  its  natural 
rate.  The  rent  of  the  land  which  affords  fuch 
Angular  and  eftcemed  productions,  like  the  rent 
of  ibmc  vineyards  in  France  of  a  peculiarly 
happy  foil  and  fituation,  bears  no  regular  pro- 
portion to  the  rent  of  other  equally  jfertile  and 
equally  well-cultivated  Is^nd  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  wages  of  the  laboiu-  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  flock  employed  in  bringing  fuch  com- 
modities to  market,  on  the  contrary,  are  feldom 
out  of  their  natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  the 
other  employments  of  labour  and  flock  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  efFe6l  of  natural  caufes  which  may 
hinder  the  effefilual  demand  from  ever  being 
fully  fupplied,  and  which  may  continue,  there^^ 
fore,  to  operate  for  ever. 

A  monopoly  granted  either  to  an  individual 
or  to  a  trading  company  has  the  fame  effect  as 
a  fecret  in  trade  or  manufa6luros.  The  mono-* 
polills,  by  keeping  the  market  couflantly  under- 
flocked,  by  never  fully  fupplying  the  efiedlual 
demand,  fell  their  commodities  much  above  the 
natural  price,  and  raife  their  emoluments,  whe- 
ther they  conild  in  wages  or  profit,  greatly 
above  their  natural  rate. 

The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon  every  occafion 
the  highefl  which  can  be  got.    The  natural  price, 
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or  the  price  of  free  competition,  on  the  contrary,  c  H  A  F. 
18  the  loweft  which  can  be  taken,  not  upon  every  ^^ 
occafion  indeed,  but  for  any  confiderable  time 
together.  The  one  is  upon  every  occaiion  the 
higheft  which  can  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  buyers, 
or  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  will  confent  to 
give :  Tlie  other  is  the  lowett  which  the  fellers 
can  commonly  afford  to  take,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continue  their  bufmefs. 

The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations,  fta* 
tutes  of  apprenticelhip,  and  all  thofe  laws  which 
redrain,  in  particular  employments,  the  compe- 
tition to  a  finaller  number  than  might  otherwife 
go  into  them,  have  the  fame  tendency,  though 
in  a  lefe  degree.  They  are  a  fort  of  enlarged 
monopoUes,  and  may  frequently,  for  ages  toge* 
ther,  and  in  whole  claffes  of  employments,  keep 
up  the  market  price  of  particular  commodities 
above  the  natural  price,  and  maintain  both  the 
wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  flock 
employed  about  them  fomewhat  above  their  m^- 
turai  rate. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  may 
lafl  as  long  as  the  regulations  of  police  which 
give  occafiop  to  them. 

The  market  price  of  any  particular  commo- 
dity, though  it  may  continue  long  above,  can 
feldom  continue  long  below,  its  natural  price. 
Whatever  part  of  it  was  paid  below  the  natural 
rate,  the  perfons  whofe  intereft  it  affe6ted  would 
immediately  feel  the  lofs,  and  would  immediately 
withdraw  either  fo  much  land,  or  fo  much  la- 
bour^  or  fo  much  Hock,  from  being  cmp]  )yed 
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BOOK  about  it^  that  the  quantity  brought  to  markei 
}'_  ^  would  foon  be  no  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  effectual  demand.  Its  market  price^  there^ 
fore^  would  foon  rife  to  th«  natural  price.  This 
at  lead  would  be  the  cafe  where  there  was  per* 
fe£l  liberty. 

The  fame  ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip  and  other 
corporation  laws  indeed^  which,  when  a  manu« 
failure  is  in  profperity,  enable  the  workman  to 
raile  his  wages  a  good  deal  above  their  natural 
rate,  fometimcs  oblige  him,  when  it  decays,  to 
let  them  down  a  good  deal  below  it.    As  in  the 
one  cafe  they  exclude  many  people  from  his  enu 
ployment,  fo  in  the  other  they  exclude  him  from 
many  employments.     The  effeft  of  fuch  regula* 
lions,  however,  is  not  near  fo  durable  in  finking 
the  workman's  wages  below,  as  in  railing  them 
above,  their  natural  rate.    Their  operation  in  the 
one  way  may  endure  for  many  centuries,  but  in 
the  other  it  can  laft  no  longer  than  the  lives  of 
fomc  of  the  workmen  who  were  bred  to  thebufi- 
nefs  in  the  time  of  its  proiperity.     When  they 
are  gone,  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  after- 
wards  educated  to  the  trade  will  naturally  fuit 
itfelf  to  the  efle£lual  demand.     ITie  police  muft 
be  as  violent  as  that  of  Indoftan  or  antient  Egypt 
(where  every  man  was  bound  by  a  principle  of 
religion  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father^ 
and  was  fuppofed  to  commit  the  moft  horrid 
fecrilege  if  he  changed  it  for  another),  which  can 
in  any  particular  employment,  and  for  feveral 
generations  together,  fink  either  the  wages  of 
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ate  of  cadkof  its  c(»n|KMieixt  pait^  of  maces 
prait,  aad  rent;  and  in  evenr  Ibdetv  iiits 
ate  laries  accardmcr  to  ih&r  cirawnftances^ 
aocaniag  to  tliezr  xichcs  or  poreitT,  their 
advanoD^  ftatioQanr,  or  dedimi^  conditioa. 
I  flufly  in  tiie  fiMV  fi]Jlo  vicg  dbapte^  endeavour 
to  rrplainj  as  full v  and  diftizieti y  as  I  can,  the 
caofiss  of  tiiofe  dij^rent  %aiiationsw 

FMt,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are 
die  circomftances  which  catunily  detennine  the 
rtfe  of  wages,  and  in  what  manner  thde  cir« 
ctunftances  are  afleeied  bj  the  riches  or  poverty^ 
by  the  advancing,  ftadonary,  or  dediniog  ftate 
of  the  fixiety. 

Secondly,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  ihow  what  are 
the  ctrcumftances  which  naturally  detennine  the 
rate  of  profit,  and  in  what  manner  too  thole 
ctrcumftances  are  a£fe£ted  by  the  like  variations 
in  the  ftate  of  the  ibcie^. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  very 
diflferent  in  the  di&rent  employments  of  labour 
and  ftock ;  yet  a  certain  proportion  feems  com* 
monly  to  take  place  between  both  the  pecuniary 
wages  in  all  the  different  employments  of  labour, 
and  the  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the  difierent 
employments  of  llocL    This  proportion,  it  will 

appear 
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BOOK  appear  hereafter,  depends  partly  upon  the  nature 
^'  of  the  different  employments,  and  partly  upon 
the  different  laws  and  policy  of  the  fociety  in 
which  they  are  carried  on.  But  though  in  many 
reipefts  dependent  upon  the  laws  and  policy, 
this  i)roportion  feems  to  be  little  affedled  by  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  that  fociety;  by  its  ad- 
vancing, ftationary,  or  declining  condition  ;  but 
to  remain  the  lame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
thofe  different  ltates«  I  Hiall,  in  the  third  place, 
endeavour  to  explain  all  the  different  circum- 
llances  which  regulate  this  proportion. 

In  the  foiuth  and  laff;  place,  Iffiall  endeavour 
to  (liow  what  are  the  circjumftances  which 
regulate  the  rent  of  land,  and  which  either  raife 
or  lower  the  real  price  of  all  the  different  fub- 
(lances  which  it  produces. 


CHAP.  viir. 

Of  the  Wages  of  Labour 4 

C  H  A  P.  npHE  produce  of  labour  confl^itutes  the  natural 
^^       A    recompcnce  or  wages  of  labour. 

In  that  original  ft:ate  of  things,  which  precedes 
both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  llock,  the  whole  produce  of  labour 
belongs  to  the  labourer.  He  has  neither  land- 
lord nor  mafl:er  to  fliare  with  him. 

Had  this  fl:ate  continued,  the  wages  of  labour 
w^ould  have  augmented  with  all  thofe  improve- 
ments 


lM^'^ 
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tnents  in  its  productive  powers,  to  which  the  chap. 
divifion  of  labour  gives  occafion.  All  things  ^^^' 
would  gradually  have  become  cheaper.  They 
would  have  been  produced  by  a  fmaller  quan* 
tity  of  labour;  and  as  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  equal  quantities  of  labour  would 
naturally  in  this  flate  of  things  be  exchanged 
for  one  another,  they  would  have  been  pur- 
chafed  likewife  with  the  produce  of  a  fmaller 
quantity. 

But  though  all  things  would  have  become 
cheaper  in  reality,  in  appearance  many  things 
might  have  become  dearer  than  before,  or  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  greater  quantity  of  other 
goods.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  employments  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  had  been  improved  to  tenfold^ 
or  that  a  day*s  labour  could  produce  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  work  which  it  had  done  origi- 
nally ;  but  that  in  a  particular  employment 
they  had  been  improved  only  to  double,  or  that 
a  day's  labour  could  produce  only  twice  the 
quantity  of  work  which  it  had  done  before.  In 
exchanging  the  produce  of  a  day's  labour  in 
the  greater  part  of  employments,  for  that  of  a 
day's  labour  in  this  particular  one,  ten  times  th^ 
original  quantity  of  work  in  them  would  purchafe 
only  twice  the  original  quantity  in  it:  Any 
particular  quantity  in  it,  'therefore,  a  pound 
weight,  for  example,  would  appear  to  be  five, 
times  dearer  than  before.  In  reality,  however, 
it  would  be  twice  as  cheap.  Thouglx  it  required 
iive  times  the  quantity  of  other  goodie  to  pur- 

voi,.  II.  H  c^afe 
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BOOK  chafe  it,  it  would  require  only  half  the  quantity 
'•  of  labour  either  to  purchafe  or  to  produce  it. 
The  acquifition)  therefore,  would  be  twice  a» 
eaiy  as  before. 

But  this  original  date  o£  things,  in  which  the 
labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  his  own 
labour,  could  not  laft  beyond  the  firft  introduc- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  flock.  It  was  at  an  end,  therefore, 
long  before  the  moft  confiderable  improvements 
were  made  in  the  produftive  powers  of  labour, 
and  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  trace  further 
what  might  have  been  its  effects  upon  the 
recompence  or  wages  of  labour. 

As  foon  as  land  becomes  private  property, 
the  landlord  demands  a  fhare  of  almoil  all  the 
produce  which  the  labourer  can  either  raife,  or 
coUedl  from  it. '  His  rent  makes  the  firft  deduc- 
tion from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is 
employed  upon  land. 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  perfon  who  tills 
tlie  ground  has  wherewithal  to  maintain  himfelf 
till  he  reaps  the  harveft.  His  maintenance  is 
generally  advanced  to  him  from  the  ftock  of  a 
mafter,  the  farmer  who  employs  him,  and  who 
would  have  no  intereft  to  employ  him,  unleis 
he  was  to  Ihare  in  the  produce  of  his  labour,  or 
unlefs  his  ftock  was  to  be  replaced  to  him  with 
a  profit.  This  profit  makes  a  feeond  deduction 
from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is  em- 
ployed upon  land.  \ 

The  produce  of  almoft  all  othiur  labour  is 
liable  to  the  like  dedu6lion  of  profit.^  In  all  arts 

and 
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and  manufadlures  the  neater  part  of  the  work-  chap. 

vni 
men  (land  in  need  of  a  mailer  to  advance  them  , 1 

the  materials  of  their  work^  and  their  wages  and 

maintenance  till  it  be  completed.     He  fharea 

in  the  produce  of  their  labour,  or  in  the  value 

which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  ia 

bellowed ;  and  in  this  (hare  confiils  his  profit. 

It  (bmetimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a  iingle 
independent  workman  has  flock  fufficient  both 
to  purchafe  the  materials  of  his  work,  and  to 
maintain  himfelf  till  it  be  completed.  He  is 
both  mailer  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole 
value  which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  whigh 
it  is  bellowed.  It  includes  what  are  ufually 
two  dillin£l  revenues,  belonging  to  two  diilin<9; 
perfons,  tlie  profits  of  flock,  and  the  wages  o£ 
labour. 

Such  pafes,  however,  are  not  very  frequent, 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  twenty  workmen 
ferve  under  a  mailer  for  one  that  is  inde- 
pendent ;  and  the  wages  of  labour  are  every 
where  underflood  to  be,  what  they  ufually  are, 
when  the  labourer  is  one  perfon,  and  the  owner 
of  the  flock  which  employs  him  another. 

What  are  the  common  wages  of  labour, 
depends  every  where  upon  the  contradl  ufually 
made  between  thofe  two  parties,  whofe  interefls 
are  by  no  means  the  fame.  The  workmen  defire 
to  get  as  much,  the  mailers  to  give  as  little  as 
poffible.  The  former  are  difpofed  to  combine  in 
order  to  raife,  the  latter  in  order  to  lower  the 
wages  of  labour. 

Ha  It 
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BOOK  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  forefee  which 
^*  of  the  two  parties  mud,  upon  all  ordinary  occa- 
fions,  have  the  advantage  in  the  diipute,  and 
force  the  other  into  a  compliance  with  their 
terms.  The  mafters,  being  fewer  in  number, 
can  combine  much  more  eafily ;  and  the  law, 
befides,  authorifes,  or  at  leafl  doe"  not  prohibit 
their  combinations,  while  it  prohibits  thofe  of 
the  workmen.  We  have  no  afts  of  parliament 
againft  combining  to  lower  the  price  of  work ; 
but  many  againil  combining  to  raife  it.  In  all 
fuch  diijputes  the  mafters  can  hold  out  much 
longer.  A  landlord,  a  farmer,  a  mafter  manu- 
fa6lurer,  or  merchant,  though  they  did  not  em- 
ploy  a  fingle  workman,  could  generally  live  a 
year  or  two  upon  the  ftocks  which  they  have 
already  acquired.  Many  workmen  could  not 
fubfift  a  week,  few  could  fubiift  a  month,  and 
fcarce  any  a  year  without  employment.  In  the 
long-run  the  workman  may  be  as  neceffary  to 
his  mafter  as  his  mafter  is  to  him;  but  the 
neceffity  is  not  fo  immediate. 

We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  faid,  of  the  com- 
binations of  mafters  ;  though  frequently  of  thofe 
of  workmen.  But  whoever  imagines,  upon  this 
account,  that  mafters  rarely  combine,  is  as  igno- 
rant of  the  world  as  of  the  fubje6l.  Mafters  are 
iilways  and  every-  where  in  a  fort  of  tacit,  but 
conftant  and  uniform,  combination,  not  to  raife 
the  wages  of  labour  above  their  sl&ubX  rate.  To 
violate  this  combination  is  every  where  a  moft 
unpopular  a6lion,  and  a  fort  of  reproach  to  a 
mafter  among  his  neighbours  and  equals.    We 

f^ldom. 
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Seldom,  indeed,  hear  of  this  combinatioDy  be-  CHAP, 
caufe  it  is  the  ufiial,  and  one  may  lay,  the  natu-     ^™* 
ral  ftate  cf  things  which  nobody  ever  hears  of« 
Matters  too  Ibmetimes  enter  into  particidar  com* 
binations  to  fink  the  wages  of  labour  even  below 
this  rate*    Tliel^  are  always  condu6ted  with  the 
utmoft  filenCj  and  fecrecv,  till  the  moment  of 
execution,  and  when  the  workmen  yield,  as  they 
ibmetimes  do,  without  reliilance,  though  fe* 
verely  felt  by  them,  they  are  never  heard  of  by 
other  people.    Such  combinations,  however,  are 
frequently  refifted  by  a  contrary  defenfive  com* 
bination  of  the  workmen ;  who  fometimes  too» 
without  any  provocation  of  this  kind,  combine 
of  their  own  accord  to  raife  the  price  of  their 
labour.    Their  ufual  pretences  are,  fometimes 
the  high  price  of  provifions ;  fometimes  the  great 
profit  which  their  mailers  make  by  their  work. 
But  whether  their  combinations  be  oifenfive  or 
defaifive,  they  are  always  abundantly  heard  of. 
In  order  to  bring  the  point  to  a  fpeedy  decifion, 
1   they  have  always  recourfe  to  the  loudeil  cla- 
'   mour,  and  fometimes  to  the  moil  ihocking  vio- 
lence and  outrage.     They  are  defperate,  and  a£t 
with  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  defperate  men, 
who  muil  either  ilarve,  or  frighten  their  mailers 
into  an  immediate  'compliance  with  their  de- 
mands.   The  mailers  upon  thefe  occafions  are 
juil  as  clamorous  upon  the  other  fide,  and  never 
ceafe  to  call  aloud  for  the  aifiilance  of  the  civil 
magiilrate,  and  the  rigorous  execution  of  thofe 
laws  which  have  been  ena6led  with  fo  much 
feverity  againft  the  combinations  of  fen  ants,  la- 

H  3  bourers, 
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BOOK  bourers,  and  journeymen.  The  workmen^  ae- 
}"_  ,  cordingly,  very  feldom  derive  any  advantage  ihrni 
the  violence  of  thofe  tumultuous  combinations^ 
which,  partly  from  the  intelpofition  of  the  civil 
magiflrate,  partly  from  the  fuperior  fteadinefii  of 
the  mailers,  partly  from  the  neceffity  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  under  of  fub- 
mitting  for  the  fake  of  prefent  fubfiilence,  gene- 
rally end  in  nothing,  but  the  puniihment  or  ruin 
of  the  ringleaders. 

But  though  in  difputes  with  their  workmen, 
mafters  mud  generally  have  the  advantage,  there 
is  however  a  certain  rate,  below  which  it  feems 
impoffible  to  reduce,  for  any  confiderable  time, 
the  ordinary  wages  even  of  the  lowed  ipecies  of 
labour. 

A  man  mufl  always  live  by  his  work,  and  his 
wages  mufl  at  lead  be  fufKcient  to  maintain 
him.  They  mud  even  upon  mod  occafions  be 
fomewhat  more ;  otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  him  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  the  race  of 
fuch  workmen  could  not  lad  beyond  the  firft 
generation.  Mr.  Cantillon  feems,  upon  this  ac- 
count, to  fuppofe  that  the  lowed  ipecies  of  com- 
mon labourers  mud  every  where  earn  at  lead 
double  their  own  maintenance,  in  prder  that 
one  with  another  they  may  be  enabled  to  bring 
up  two  children  ;  the  labour  of  the  wife,  on  ac- 
count of  her  neceflary  attendance  on  the  chil- 
dren, being  fuppofed  no  more  than  fufficient  to 
provide  for  herfelf.  But  one-half  the  children 
born,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of  man- 
hood. The  poored  labourers,  therefore,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  this  account,  muft,  one  with  another,  c  H  a  F. 
attempt  to  rear  at  leaft  four  children,  in  order  ^^* 
that  two  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  living  to 
that  age.  But  the  neceflary  maintenance  of  four 
children,  it  is  flippofed,  may  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  one  man.  The  labour  of  an  able-bodied 
flave,  the  fame  author  adds,  is  computed  to  be 
worth  double  his  maintenance ;  and  that  of  the 
meaneft  labourer,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  worth 
lels  than  that  of  an  able-bodied  flave.  Thus  far 
at  lead  feems  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
a  family,  the  labour  of  the  hufl)and  and  wifb 
together  muft,  even  in  the  lowed  f]pccios  of  com- 
mon  labour,  be  able  to  earn  fomething  more 
than  what  is  precifely  neceflary  for  their  own 
maintenance  j  but  in  what  proportion,  whether 
in  that  above  mentioned,  or  in  any  other,  I  ihall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

There  are  certain  circumilances,  however, 
which  fomctimes  give  the  labourers  an  advan- 
tage,  and  enable  them  to  raife  their  wages  con- 
fiderably  above  this  rate ;  evidently  the  lowefli 
which  is  confiftent  with  common  humanity. 

When  in  any  country  the  demand  for  thofe 
who  live  by  wages ;  labourers,  journeymen,  fer- 
vants  of  every  kind,  is  continually  increafing ; 
when  every  year  furniflies  employment  for  a 
greater  number  than  had  been  employed  the 
year  before,  the  workmen  have  no  occaflon  to 
combine  in  order  to  railb  their  wages.  The 
fcarcity  of  hands  occaflons  a  competition  among 
mailers,  who  bid  againft  one  another,  in  order 
to  get  workmen,  and  thus  voluntarily  break 

n  4  through 
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B  0  0  K  through  the  natural  combiQation  <^  mailers  not 
to  raife  wages. 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages,  it  is 
evident,  cannot  increafe  but  in  proportion  to  the 
mcreafe  of  the  funds  which  are  deflined  for  the 
payment  of  wages.  Thefe  funds  are  of  two 
I  kinds:  firfl,  the  revenue  which  is  over  and 
above  what  is  neceflary  for  the  maintenance } 
and,  fecondly,  the  flock  which  is  over  and  above 
what  is  neceflary  for  the  employment  of  their 
mailers. 

When  the  landlord,  annuitant,  or  monied  man, 
has  a  greater  revenue  than  what  he  judges  fuffi^ 
cient  to  maintain  his  own  family,  he  employs 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  furplus  in  main-^ 
taining  one  or  more  menial  fervants*  Increaie 
this  furplus,  and  he  will  naturally  increafe  the 
number  of  thofe  fervants. 

When  an  independent  workman,  fuch  as  a 
weaver  or  ihoe-maker,  has  got  more  ilock  than 
what  is  fufHcient  to  purchafc  the  materials  of  his 
own  work,  and  to  maintain  himfelf  till  he  can 
difpofe  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  one  or  more 
journeymen  with  the  furplus,  in  order  to  make 
a  profit  by  their  work,  Increafe  this  furplus, 
and  he  will  naturally  increafe  the  number  of  his 
journeymen. 

The  demand  for  thofo  who  live  by  wages, 
therefore,  neceiTarily  increafes  with  the  increafe 
of  the  revenue  and  ilock  of  every  country,  and 
cannot  poifibly  increafe  without  it.  The  increafe 
of  revenue  and  ilock  is  the  increafe  of  national 
wealth.    The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by 

wages. 
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wa^es,  therefore,  naturally  increafes  with  the  chap. 
increafe  of  national  wealth,  and  cannot  poffibly     ^^^' 
increafe  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatnefs  of  national 
wealth,  but  its  continual  increafe,  which  occa-> 
fions  a  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.     It  is  not, 
accordingly,  in  the  richeft  countries,  but  in  the 
moft  thriving,  or  in  thofe  which  are  growing 
rich  the  fafleil,  that  the  wages .  of  labour  are 
higheft.     England  i^  certainly,  in  the  prefent 
times,  a  much  richer  country  than  any  j)art  of 
North  America.     The  wages  of  labour,  how- 
ever, are  much  higher  in  North  America  than 
in  any  part  of  England,     In  the  province  of 
New  York,  common  labourers  earn  *  three  fliil- 
Jings  and  fixpence  currency,  equal  to  two  fliil- 
lings  fterling,  a  day ;  Ihip  carpenters,  ten  ftiil- 
lings  and  fixpence  currency,  with  a  pint  of  rum 
worth  fixpence  fl:erling,  equal  in  all  to  fix  fliil- 
lings  and  fixpence  fterling ;  houfe  caipenters  and 
bricklayers,  eight  fliillings  currency,  equal  tq 
four  fliillings  and  fixpence  fterling ;  journeymen 
taylors,  five  fliillings  currency,  equal  to  about 
two  fliillings  and  ten  pence  fterling.     Thefe 
prices  are   all  above  the  London  price ;    and 
wages  are  faid  to  be  as  high  in  the  other  colonies 
as  in  New  York.   The  price  of  provifions  is  every 
where  in  North  America  much  lower  than  in 
England.   A  dearth  has  never  been  known  there. 
In  the  worft  feafons,  they  have  always  had  a  fuf- 

*  This  was  written  in  Z773>  before  tho  commenceinent  of  the  late 
dlfturbai^cei, 
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BOOK  ficiency  for  thcmfelves,  though  lefi  for  exports* 
^  tion.  If  the  money  price  of  labour,  therefore, 
be  higher  than  it  is  any  where  in  the  mother 
country,  its  real  price,  the  real  command  of  the 
neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it 
conveys  to  the  labourer,  muil  be  higher  in  a  ftill 
greater  proportion. 

But  though  North  America  is  not  yet  fo  rich 
as  England,  it  is  much  more  thriving,  and  ad- 
vancing  with  much  greater  rapidity  to  the  fur* 
ther  acquifition  of  riches.     The  mod  decifive 
mark  of  the  profperity  of  any  country  is  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.     In 
Great  Britain,  and  moil  other  European  coun- 
tries, they  are  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than 
five  hundred  years.     In  the  Britifh  colonies  in 
North  America,  it  has  been  found,  that  they 
double  in  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.    Nor 
in  the  prefent  times  is  this  increafe  principally 
owing  to  the  continual  importation  of  new  inha^r 
bitants,  but  to  the  great  multiplication  of  the 
fpecies.     Thofe  who  live  to  old  age,  it  is  faid, 
frequently  fee  there  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and 
fometimes  many  more,  defcendants  from  their 
own  body.     Labour  is  there  fo  well  rewarded, 
that  a  numerous  family  of  children,  inflead  of 
being  a  burthen,  is  a  fource  of  opulence  and 
profperity  to  the  parents.     Tlie  labour  of  each 
child,  before  it  can  leave  their  houlfe,  is  computed 
to  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds  clear  gain  to  them. 
A  young  widow  with  four  or  five  young  children, 
who^  among  the  middling  or  inferior  ran.Hs  of 
people  in  Europe,  would  have  fo  little  chance  for 

^  fecond 
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a  feoond  hufband,  is  there  frequently  courted  as  a  c  H  A  P. 
fort  of  fortune.  The  value  of  children  is  the  .  ^^^^ 
greateil  of  all  encouragements  to  marriage.  We 
cannot)  therefore,  wonder  that  the  people  in 
NcMth  America  fliould  generally  marry  very 
young.  Notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  oc- 
cafioned  by  fuch  early  marriages,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual complaint  of  the  fcarcity  of  hands  in 
North  America.  The  demand  for  labourers,  the 
funds  deftined  for  maintaining  them,  increafe,  it 
feems,  ftill  failer  than  they  caq  find  labourers  tQ 
employ. 

Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  ihould  be 
very  great,  yet  if  it  has  been  long  ilationary,  we 
mult  not  expe6l  to  find  the  wages  of  labour  very 
high  in  it.  The  funds  deflined  for  the  payment 
of  wages,  the  revenue  and  flock  of  its  inhabit* 
ants,  may  be  of  the  greateil  extent ;  but  if  they 
have  continued  for  feveral  centuries  of  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  of  the  fame  extent,  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  every  year  could  eafily 
fupply,  and  even  more  than  fupply,  the  number 
wanted  the  following  year.  There  could  feldom 
be  any  fcarcity  of  hands,  nor  could  the  mailers 
be  obliged  to  bid  againil  one  another  in  order  to 
get  them.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  would, 
in  this  cafe,  naturally  multiply  beyond,  their  em- 
ployment. There  would  be  a  conftant  fcarcity 
of  employment,  and  the  labourers  would  be 
obliged  to  bid  againft  one  another  in  order  to 
get  it.  If  in  fuch  a  country  the  wages  of  labour 
had  ever  been  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain 
the  labourer,  and  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a 
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9  O  o  K  family,  the  competition  of  the  labourers  and  the 
)•  intcrefl  of  the  mailers  would  foon  reduce  them  to 
this  lowed  rate  which  is  confiilent  with  com- 
mon humanity.  China  has  been  long  one  of  the 
richefl,  that  is,  one  of  the  moil  fertile,  beil  cul- 
tivated, moil  induilrious,  and  moil  populous 
eountries  in  the  world.  It  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  long  ilationary.  Marco  Polo,  who 
vifited  it  more  than  iive  hundred  years  8g6,  de- 
fcribes  its  cultivation,  induilry,  and  populous 
nefs,  almoil  in  the  fame  terms  in  which  they 
are  defcribed  by  travellers  in  the  prefent  times. 
Jt  had  perhaps,  even  long  before  his  time,  ac- 
quired that  flill  complement  of  riches  which  the 
nature  of  its  laws  and  inilitutions  permits  it  to 
acquire.  The  accounts  of  all  travellers,  incon- 
fiilent  in  many  other  refpedls,  agree  in  the  low 
wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a 
labourer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family  in  China. 
If  by  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get 
what  will  purchafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice  in  the 
evening,  he  is  contented,  llie  condition  of 
artificers  is,  if  poilible,  ilill  worfe.  Inilead  of 
waiting  indolently  in  their  work-houfes,  for  the 
calls  of  their  cuilomers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are 
continually  running  about  the  ilreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  rcfpedlive  trades,  ofFering  their 
fervice,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment. 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in 
China  far  furpaiTes  that  of  the  moil  beggarly 
nations  in  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton  many  hundred,  it  is  commonly  faid, 

many  thoufand  families  have  no  habitation  on 
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the  land,  but  Kve  conftantly  in  little  fiflirng  boats  chap. 
upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  The  fubfiftence  ^^ 
which  they  find  there  is  fb  fcanty  that  they  are 
eager  to  fiih  up  the  naftieft  garbage  thrown  over- 
board from  any  European  fhip.  Any  carrion, 
the  carcafe  of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example, 
though  half  putrid  and  {linking,  is  as  welcome 
to  them  as  the  moil  wholefbme  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Marriage  is  encou* 
raged  in  China,  not  by  the  profitablenefs  of  chil- 
dren,  but  by  the  liberty  of  dellroying  them.  In 
all  great  towns  feveral  are  every  night  expofed  in 
the  flreet,  or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water. 
The  performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even 
laid  to  be  the  avowed  bufinefs  by  which  fome 
people  earn  their  fubfiftence. 

China,  however,  though  it  may  perhaps  ftand 
ftill,  does  not  feem  to  go  backwards.  Its  towns 
are  no-whc^re  deferted  by  their  inhabitants.  The 
lands  which  had  once  been  cultivated,  are  no- 
where negle6led.  The  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  annual  labour  muft  therefore  continue  to  be 
performed,  and  the  funds  deftined  for  maintain- 
ing it  muft  not,  confequently,  be  fenfibly  di- 
minifhed.  The  loweft  clafs  of  labourers,  there- 
fore, notwithftanding  their  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
muft  fome  way  or  another  make  fliift  to  continue 
their  race  fo  far  as  to  keep  up  their  ufual  num- 
bers. 

But  it  would  be  otherwife  in  a  country  wliere 
the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintensince  of  labour 
were  fenfibly  decaying.  Every  year  the  demand 
toj;  fervant*  and  labourers  would,  in  all  the  dif- 
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BOOK  ferent  daiTes  of  employmentSy  be  left  thtn  it 

^ ^  had  been  the  year  before.    Many  who  had  been 

bred  in  the  (bperior  clafles,  not  being  able  to 
find  employment  in  their  own  bufincfs,  would  be 
glad  to  fcek  it  in  the  lowed.  The  loweft  daft 
being  not  only  overilocked  with  its  own  work- 
men^  but  with  the  overflowings  of  all  the  other 
claiFcs,  the  competition  for  employment  would 
be  fo  great  in  it,  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  la* 
bour  to  the  moil  miferablc  and  fcanty  fubfiftence 
of  the  labourer.  Many  would  not  be  able  to 
find  employment  even  upon  thefe  hard  terms, 
but  would  either  (larve,  or  be  driven  to  feek  a 
fubfiflence  either  by  begging,  or  by  the  per- 
petration perhaps  of  the  greateil  enormities. 
Want,  famine,  and  mortality,  would  immediately 
prevail  in  that  clafs,  and  from  thence  extend 
themfelves  to  all  the  fupcrior  clafTes,  till  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  country  was  re- 
duced to  what  could  cafily  be  maintained  by  the 
revenue  and  flock  which  remained  in  it,  and 
which  had  efcaped  either  the  tyranny  or  calamity 
which  had  deflroyed  the  reft.  This  perhaps  is 
nearly  the  prefent  ftate  of  Bengal,  and  of  fome 
other  of  the  Englifli  fettlements  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  In  a  fertile  country  which  had  before 
been  much  depopulated,  where  fubfiftence,  con- 
fequently,  fliould  not  be  very  difficult,  and 
where,  notwithftanding,  three  or  four  hundred 
thoufand  people  die  of  hunger  in  one  year,  we 
may  be  aflured  that  the  funds  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor  are  faft  de- 
caying.   The  difference  between  the  genius  of 
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the  Britiih  conflitution  which  protefts  and  go*  CHAP, 
verns  North  America,  and  that  of  the  mercantile  s_,-^ 
company  which  oppreffes  and  domineers  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  illuftrated 
than  by  the  different  ftate  of  thofe  countries. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  neceflary  effe6l,  fo  it  is  the  natural  fymp- 
tom  of  increafing  national  wealth.  The  fcanty 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  natural  fymptom  that  things  are  at  a 
Hand,  and  their  ftarving  condition  that  they  are 
going  fail  backwards. 

In  Great  Britain  the  wages  of  labour  feem,  in 
the  prefent  times,  to  be  evidently  more  than 
what  is  precifely  neceffary  to  enable  the  labourer 
to  bring  up  a  family.  In  order  to  fatisfy  our- 
felves  upon  this  point  it  will  not  be  necefTary  to 
enter  into  any  tedious  or  doubtful  calculation  of 
what  may  be  the  loweft  fum  upon  which  it  is 
poflible  to  do  this.  There  are  many  plain  fymp. 
toms  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  no-where  in 
this  country  regulated  by  this  loweft  rate  which 
is  confiftent  with  common  humanity. 

Firft,  in  almoft  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  diftin6lion,  even  in  the  loweft  fpecies 
of  labour,  between  fummer  and  winter  wages. 
Summer  wages  are  always  higheft.  But  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  expence  of  feweli  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  is  moft  expenfive  in 
winter.  Wages,  therefore,  being  higheft  when 
this  expence  is  loweft,  it  feems  evident  that  they 
are  not  regulated  by  what  is  neceflary  for  this 
expence;  but  by  the  quantity  and  fuppofed 

value 
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BOOK  vftlue  of  the  work»  A  labourer,  it  may  be  ikul 
^_  ^  indeed,  ought  to  lave  part  of  his  flimmer  wages 
in  order  to  defray  his  winter  expence ;  and  that 
through  the  wliole  year  they  do  not  exceed  what 
is  neceflary  to  maintain  his  family  through 
tlie  whole  yean  A  flave,  however,  or  one  abfo- 
lutely  dependent  on  us  for  immediate  fubfiiU 
ence,  would  not  be  treated  in  this  manner.  His 
daily  fubftilence  would  be  proportioned  to  his 
daily  neceffities. 

Secondly,  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  in 
Great  Britain  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  provi- 
fions.  Thefc  vary  every-where  from  year  to 
year,  frequently  from  month  to  month.  But  in 
many  places  the  money  price  of  labour  remains 
uniformly  the  fame  fometimes  tor  half  a  century 
together.  If  in  thefe  places,  therefore,  the  la* 
bouring  poor  can  maintain  their  families  in  dear 
years,  they  muft  be  at  their  eafe  in  times  of  mo- 
derate  plenty,  and  in  afliuence  in  thofe  of  extra- 
ordinary cheapnefs.  The  high  price  of  provi- 
iions  during  theie  ten  years  pall  has  not  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  been  accompanied  with 
any  fenfible  rife  in  the  money  price  of  labour. 
It  has,  indeed,  in  fome  ;  owing  probably  more 
to  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  labour,  than  to 
that  of  the  price^  of  provifions. 

Thirdly,  as  the  price  of  provifions  varies 
more  from  year  to  year  than  the  wages  of  labour, 
ii),  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour  vary 
more  from  place  to  place  than  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions.  The  prices  of  bread  and  butcher's  mciat 
are  generally  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  ikme, 
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ffaroiigh  the  greater  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  c  R  A  R 
Thefe  and  mod  other  things  which  are  fold  by  ^j^ 
retail^  the  way  in  which  the  labouring  poor  buy 
aH  things,  are  generally  fully  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
in  great  towns  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country,  for  reafons  which  I  (hall  have  occafion 
to  explain  hereafter.  But  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a  great  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  fre« 
quently  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part,  twenty  or  five* 
and-twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  at  a  few  miles 
diftance.  Eighteen  pence  a  day  may  be  reckoned 
the  common  price  of  labour  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  At  a  few  miles  diftance  it  falls 
to  fourteen  and  fifteen  pence.  Ten-pence  may 
be  reckoned  its  price  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood.  At  a  few  miles  diftance  it  falls  to 
eight  pence,  the  ufual  price  of  common  labour 
through  the  greater  pait  of  the  low  country  of 
Scotland,  where  it  varies  a  good  deal  lefs  than 
in  England.  Such  a  difference  of  prices,  which 
it  feems  is  not  always  fufiicient  to  tranfport  a 
man  from  one  pariih  to  another,  would  necefla* 
rily  occafion  fo  great  a  tranfportation  of  the  moft 
bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one  pariih  to 
another,  but  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  al« 
moft  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  as 
would  foon  reduce  them  more  nearly  to  a  level. 
After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  levity  and  in* 
conftancy  of  human  nature,  it  appears  evidently 
from  experience  that  a  man  is  of  all  forts  of  lug«> 
gage  the  moft  difficult  to  be  tranfported.  If  the 
labouring  poor,  therefore,  can  maintain  their 
families  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
VOL.  II.  I  price 
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BOOK  price  of  labour  is  loweft,  they  mull  be  in  affluence 
^       where  it  is  higheft. 

Fourthly,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour 
not  only  do  not  correlpond  either  in  place  or 
time  with  thofe  in  the  price  of  provifions,  but 
they  are  frequently  quite  oppofite. 

Grain,  the  food  of  the  common  people,  is 
dearer  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  whence 
Scotland  receives  almoft  every  year  very  large 
fupplies.  But  Engliih  corn  muft  be  fold  dearer 
in  Scotland,  the  country  to  which  it  is  brought, 
than  in  England,  the  country  from  which  it 
comes ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  quality  it  can- 
not be  fold  dearer  in  Scotland  than  the  Scotch 
corn  that  comes  to  the  fame  market  in  compe- 
tition with  it.  The  quality  of  grain  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  Quantity  of  flour  or  meal  which 
it  yields  at  the  mill,  and  in  this  refpeft  Englifh 
grain  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  Scotch,  that, 
though  ofteft  dearer  in  appearance,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  the  meafure  of  its  bulk,  it  is  generally 
cheaper  in  reality,  or  in  proportion  to  its  quality, 
or  even  to  the  meafure  of  its  weight.  The  price 
of  labour,  on  the  contrary,  is  dearer  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, can  maintain  their  families  in  the  one  part  of 
the  unitcjd  kingdom,  they  muft  be  in  affluence  in 
the  other.  Oatmeal  indeed  fupplies  the  common 
people  in  Scotland  with  the  greateft  and  the  beft 
part  of  their  food,  which  is  in  general  much 
inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  fame 
rank  in  England.  This  difference,  however,  in 
the  mode  of  their  fubMence  is  not  the  caufe, 

but 
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feut  the  effe^,  of  the  difference  in  their  wages  j  c  H  A  P. 
though,  by  a  ftrange  mifapprehenfion,  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  reprefented  as  the  caufe^  It 
is  not  becaufe  one  man  keeps  a  coach  while  his 
neighbour  walks  a-foot,  that  the  one  is  rich  and 
the  other  poor :  but  becaufe  the  one  is  rich  he 
keeps  a  coach,  and  becaufe  the  other  is  poor  he 
walks 'a^foot% 

During  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  grdn  was  dearer  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  than  during  that  of 
the  prdTent*  This  is  a  matter  of  fa6l  which  can- 
not  now  admit  of  any  reafonable  doubt ;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  decifive  with 
regard  to  Scotland  than  with  regard  to  England- 
It  is  in  Scotland  fupported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  public  fiars,  dnnual  valuations  made  upon 
oath,  according  to  the  a6lual  ftate  of  the  mar- 
kets, of  all  the  different  forts  of  grain  in  every 
different  county  of  Scotland.  If  fuch  dire6l  proof 
could  require  any  collateral  evidence  to  confirm 
it,  I  would  obferve  that  this  has  likewife  been 
the  cafe  in  France,  and  probably  in  moft  other 
parts  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  France  there 
is  the  cleareft  proof.  But  though  it  is  certain 
that  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  grain 
was  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  laft  century  than  in 
the  prefent,  it  is  equally  certain  that  labour  wa$ 
much  cheaper.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, could  bring  up  their  families  then,  they 
muft  be  much  more  at  their  eafe  now.  In  the 
laft  century,  the  moft  ufual  day-wages  of  com- 
mon  labour  through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 
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BOOK  were  fixpence  in  fummer  and  five*pence  in  win- 
^       ter.    Three  fhillings  a  week,  the  fame  price  very 
nearly,  (liQ  continues  to  be  paid  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Highlands  and  Weftem  Iflands/  Through 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  the  moft 
ufual  wages  of  common  labour  are  now  eight- 
pence  a  day ;   ten-pence,  fometimes  a  ihilling 
about  Edinburgh,  in  the  counties  which  bord^ 
upon  England,   probably  on  account  of  that 
neighbourhood,  and  in  a  few  other  places  where 
there  has  lately  been  a  confiderable  rife  in  the 
demand  for  labour,  about  Glafgow,  Carron, 
Ayr-fhire,  &c.     In  England  the  improvements 
of  agriculture,    manufactures   and    commerce 
began  much  earlier  than  in  Scotland.     The  de- 
mand for  labour,   and  confequently  its  price, 
tnuft  neceflarily  have  increafed  with  thoie  im- 
provements.   In  the  laft  century,  accordingly, 
as  well  as  in  the  prefent,  the  wages  of  labour 
were  higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  They 
have   rifen  too  confiderably  fince   that  time, 
though,  on  account  of  the  greater  variety  of 
wages  paid  there  in  different  places,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  afcertain  how  much.    In  1614,  the 
pay  of  a  foot  foldier  was  the  fame  as  in  the  pre- 
fent times,  eight  pence  a  day.    When  it  was  firft 
eilablifhed  it  would  naturally  be  regulated  by 
the  ufual  wages  of  common  labourers,  the  rank 
of  people  from  which  foot  foldiers  are  commonly 
drawn.     Lord  Chief  Juflice  Hales,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  computes  the  neceflary 
expence  of  a  labourer's  family,  confiding  of  fix 
perfons,  the  father  and  mother,  two  children  able 

to 
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to  do  fomething,  and  two  not  able,  at  ten  fhil-  c  H  A  P. 
lings  a  week,  or  twenty-fix  pounds  a  year.  If ,  ^^ 
they  cannot  earn  this  by  their  labour,  they  mull 
make  it  up,  he  fuppofes,  either  by  begging  or 
ftealing.  He  appears  to  have  enquired  very 
carefully  into  this  fubjeft  *.  In  1688,  Mr.  Gre- 
gory King,  whofe  fldll  in  political  arithmetic  is 
to  much  extolled  by  Doftor  Davenant,  computed 
the  ordinary  income  of  labourers  and  out-fervants 
to  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year  to  a  family,  which  he 
fuppofed  to  confift,  one  with  another,  of  three 
and  a  half  perfons.  His  calculation,  therefore^ 
though  difierent  in  appearance,  correfponds  very 
nearly  at  bottom  with  that  of  Judge  Hales.  Botl^ 
fuppofe  the  weekly  expence  of  fuch  families  to 
be  about  twenty  pence  a  head.  Both  the  pecu- 
niary income  and  expence  of  fuch  families  have 
increaied  confiderably  fince  that  time  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  fome  places 
more,  and  in  fbme  lefs  ;  though  perhaps  fcarce 
any  where  fo  much  as  fome  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  prefent  wages  of  labour  have  lately 
reprefented  them  to  the  public.  The  price  of 
labaur,  it  mull  be  obferved,  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained  very  accurately  any  where,  different  prices 
bemg  often  paid  at  the  lame  place  and  for  the 
lame  ibrt  of  labour,  not  only  according  to  the 
difl^ent  abilities  of  the  workmen,  but  according 
to  the  eafinels  or  hardnefs  of  the  mailers.  Where 
wages  are  not  regulated  by  law,  all  that  we  can 

*  See  Us  khtme  far  the  mamtfTUTirft  of  the  Poor,  in  Bam't 
IfiAorj  of  the  Foor-bwi. 

I  3  pretend 
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BOOK  pretend  to  determine  is  what  arc  the  mbftaiRiEr; 
^*       and  experience  feems  to  fliow  that  law  can  never 
regulate  them  properly,  though  it  has  often  pre- 
tended to  do  fo. 

The  real  recompcnce  of  l?ibour,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  tlie  necelTaries  and  convcnienden  of  life 
which  it  can  procure  to  the  labourer,  has,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefcnt  century,  incrcafed  per- 
haps in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  than  its  money 
price.  Not  only  grain  has  become  fomcwhat 
cheaper,  but  many  otiicr  things,  from  which  the 
induftrious  poor  derive  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
fomQ  variety  of  food,  have  become  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  Potatoes,  for  example,  do  not  at  pre- 
fcnt, through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom, 
coft  half  the  price  which  they  ufed  to  do  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages ;  things  which  were 
formerly  never  raifed  but  by  the  fpado,  but  which 
are  now  commonly  raifed  by  the  plough.  AH 
fort  of  garden  fluff  too  has  becomes  cheaper. 
The  greater  part  of  the  apples  and  even  of  the 
onions  confiuncd  in  Great  Britain  were  in  the  laft 
century  imported  from  Flandei's.  The  great  im- 
provements in  the  coarfer  manufafilnres  of  both 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  furnifh  the  labourers  with 
cheaper  and  better  cloathing;  and  thofe  in  the 
manufadlures  of  the  coarfer  metals,  with  cheaper 
and  better  inflruments  of  trade,  as  well  as  with 
many  agreeableand  convenient  piecesofhoufhold 
furniture.  Soap,  fait,  candlcH,  leather,  and  fer- 
mepted  liquors,  have,  indeed,  become  a  good 
deal  dearer ;  chiefly  from  the  taxes  which  have 

been 
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been  laid  upon  tbem.  The  quantity  of  tlieib»  c  H  A >. 
however,  which  the  labouring  poor  are  under  ,  Y^' 
any  neceffity  of  coniuming,  is  fb  very  finall,  that 
the  increafe  in  their  price  does  not  compenfate 
the  diminution  in  that  of  fb  many  other  things* 
This  common  complaint  that  lux^iry  extends  itfelf 
even  to  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that 
^e  labouring  poor  ynil  not  now  be  contented 
with  the  fame  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  which 
latisfied  them  in  former  times,  may  convince 
us  that  it  is  not  the  moiiey  price  of  labour 
only,  but  its  real  recompence,  which  has  aug« 
mented. 

Is  this  improvement  in  the  circumftances  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  to  be  regarded  as 
an  advantage  or  as  an  inconyeniency  to  the  fo- 
ciety  ?  The  anfwer  feems  at  firft  fight  abundantly 
plain.  Servants,  labourers  and  workmen  of  dif- 
^ferent  kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater  partV 
every  ^reat  political  fociety.  But  what  improves 
the  circumftances  of  the  greater  part  can  never 
be  regarded  as  an  Inconvenienoy  to  the  whole. 
No  fociety  can  furely  be  flpurifhing  j\r\d  happy, 
of  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members 
'are  poor  and  miferable.  It  is  but  equity,  be- 
fides,  that  they  who  feed,  clo^th  and  lodge  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  (hould  have  fuch  a 
ihare  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  as  to 
be  themfelves  tolerably  well  fedj^  cloathed  and 
lodged.' 

Poverty,  though  it  no  doubt  difeourages,  does 
not  always  prevent  marriage.  It  feems  even 
to  be  favourable  to  generation.    A  half  (larved 

I  4  Highland 
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BOOK  Highland  woman  frequently  bears  more  than 
twenty  children,  while  a  pampered  fine  lady  is 
often  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  is  generally 
exhaufled  by  two  or  three.  Barrennefi,  to  fire^ 
quent  among  women  of  fafhion,  is  very  rare 
among  thofe  of  inferior  flation.  Luxury  in  the 
fair  &x,  while  it  inflames  perhaps  the  paiBon  for 
enjoyment,  feems  always  to  weaken,  and  fre- 
quently to  deftroy  altogether,  the  powers  of  ge^ 
neration. 

But  poverty,  though  it  does  not  prevent  the 
generation,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  rear* 
ing  of  children.  The  tender  plant  is  produced^ 
butin  ib  cold  a  ibil»  and  lb  fevere  a 


withers  and  dies.  It  is  not  uncommon,  I  hgwt 
been  frequently  told,  in  the  Highlands  of  Soo^ 
land  for  a  mother  who  has  borne  twen^  diikben 
not  to  have  two  alive.  Several  officers  of  gceat 
^^tperience  have  afiured  me,  that  fo  fkr  from  jb- 
cruiting  their  raiment,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  fupply  it  with  drums  and  fifies  from  all 
the  ibldiers  children  that  were  bom  in  it.  A 
greater  number  of  nne  children,  however^  is 
jleldom  ieen  anv  where  tiian  about  a  bamdl^  of 
&ildiers.  Very  few  of  them,  it  ieems,  mnrre  at 
the  age  of  liuneen  or  fourteen.  In  Some  plates 
one  haii  the  children  bom  die  be^Kie  tfaey  ane 
f&OT  jejus  cf  age  ;  in  suny  places  befive  dvf 
are  &ven ;  ard  in  almc^  ail  places  bcAve  Atj 
a»  nl^e  Cu  leri.  TLis  creat  moruiitr,  hamnwUf 
wiB  evesj  vhere  be  f oozjd  chiedy  wmmmg  ffce 
riM*«^w^3i  o£  iht  GcaD2si*osi  pegpie,  wt»  taamtt 
9&^  ^  Icttd  i^tesBL  wkik  ittt  ijoae  can  aatlMft 
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of  better  ftal  1  ttir  ^        CM41^ 

generally  more  imtilil  ti       t  of     ^j^ 

faftum^  a  finaller  propor        of  tl       eh     n 
airiTe  at  maturity*    In  f<  i     ling  h  <     I 

among,  the  children  brov    it  up  by       iih  i 
rities>  the  mortality  is  ft  a     ^ater  tl     i  i 
thofe  of  the  common  people. 

Every  fpecies  of  animals  naturally  multiplies 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their  iUbflftencOf 
and  no  fpecies  can  ever  multiply  beyond  it.  But 
in  civilized  fociety  it  is  only  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  that  the  fcantinefs  of  iUbiiftenea 
can  fet  limits  to  the  further  multiplication  of  the 
human  fpecies ;  and  it  can  do  fo  in  no  other  way 
than  by  deilroying  a  great  part  of  the  children 
which  their  fruitful  marriages  produce. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  by  enabling 
them  to  provide  better  for  their  children,  and 
confequently  to  bring  up  a  greater  number,  na« 
turally  tends  to  widen  and  extend  thofe  Umitit 
It  deferves  to  be  remarked  too,  that  it  neceiTarily 
does  this  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  proportion 
which  the  demand  for  labour  requirei#  If  ihi§ 
danand  is  continually  increafiog,  ihe  reward  of 
labour  muft  nec^krily  encourage  in  fkich  a 
nmmer  the  m»nv^  ^  m^tiplkMtim  a  iM. 
boorffls,  as  may  enable  them  to  fiipply  that  eon^ 
timiaUy  inoreding  demand  by  a  cofttiouaJly  Wr 
creafing  population.  If  the  reward  ^ould  at  any 
time  be  le6  tJian  mhat  waarequiiiie  tor  thii>  pW'^ 
jpaSt^  Ike  3e6eiei^  of  b»nd»  would  ti^m  rmik 
it ;  and  if  it  fliould  at  vjy  time  be  more^  ilu^r 
exoefive  MJiipiifartiap  would  tmm  iow^  it  to 

thit^ 
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BOOK  this  neceflTary  rate.  The  market  would  be  fo 
^  much  undor.ft6cked  with  labour  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  fo  much  over-flocked  in  the  other,  as  would 
foon  force  back  its  price  to  that  proper  rate  which 
the  circumilances  of  the  fociety  required*  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  the  demand  for  men,  like 
that  for  any  other  commodity,  neceflarily  regu- 
lates the  produ£lion  of  men ;  quickens  it  when 
it  goes  on  too  flowly,  and  flops  it  when  it  ad^ 
vances  too  fafl.  It  is  this  demand  which  regu- 
lates and  determines  the  flate  of  propagation  in 
all  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  in  North 
America,  in  Europe,  and  in  China;  which  ren* 
ders  it  rapidly  progreflive  in  the  firfl,  flow  and 
gradual  in  the  fccond,  an4  altogether  ilationary 
in  the  lafl« 

The  wear  and  tear  of  a  flave,  it  has  beenfaid, 
is  at  the  expence  of  his  mafler;  but  that  of  a 
free  fervant  is  at  his  own  expence.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  latter,  however,  is,  in  reality,  as 
much  at  the  expence  of  his  matter  as  that  of  the 
former.  The  wages  paid  to  journeymen  and 
fervantft  of  eveiy  kind  mull  be  fuch  as  may 
enable  them,  one  with  another,  to  continue  the 
race  of  journeymen  and  fervant«,  according  as 
the  increafing,  diminifliing,  or  flationary  demand 
of  the  fociety  may  happen  to  require.  But 
though  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  free  fervant  be 
equally  at  the  expence  of  his  mafler,  it  generally 
coHs  him  much  left  than  that  of  a  flave.  The 
fund  deflined  for  replacing  or  repairing,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  flave,  is  com- 
monly  managed  by  a  negligent  mafler  or  carelefs 
overfeer.     '.That  deflined  for  performing  the 

fame 
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lame  office  with  regard  to  the  free  man,  is  ma-  c  H  A  P. 
naged  by  the  free  man  himfelf.  The  diforders  ^_][J^ 
which  generally  prevail  in  the  oeconomy  of  the 
rich,  naturally  introduce  themfelves  into  the 
ihahagement  of  the  former :  The  ftrift  frugality 
and  parfimonious  attention  of  the  poor  as  natu- 
rally eftablifh  themfelves  in  that  of  the  latter. 
Under  fuch  different  management,  the  fame 
purpofe  mull  require  very  different  degrees  of 
expence  to  execute  it.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  I 
believe,  that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  flaves. 
It  is  found  to  do  fo  even  at  Bofton,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  where  the  wages  of  common 
labour  are  fo  very  high. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  effe^l  of  increafing  wealth,  fo  it  is  the  caufe 
of  increafing  population.  To  complain  of  it,  is 
to  lament  over  the  neceffary  effect  and  caufe  of 
the  greateft  public  profperity. 

'If  deferves  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
In  th6  progrefflve  ftate,  while  the  fociety  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  further  acquifition,  rather  than 
when  it  has  acquired  its  full  complement  of 
riches,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  feems  to  be  the 
happieft  and  the  mod  comfortable.  It  is  hard 
in  the  ilationary,  and  miferable  in  the  declining 
ftate.  The  progrefllve  ftate  is  in  reality  the 
cheerful  and  the  hearty  ftate  to  all  the  different 
orders  of  the  fociety.  The  ftationary  is  dull  j 
the  declining  melancholy. 
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BOOK      The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encourages 

^ ^  the  propagation,  (b  it  increafes  the  induftry  of  the 

common  people.  The  wages  of  labour  are  the 
encouragement  of  induftry,  which,  like  every 
other  human  quality,  improves  in  proportion  0 
the  encouragement  it  receives.  A  plentiftd  fiib* 
fiftence  increafes  the  bodily  ftrength  of  the  la« 
bourer,  and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days  perhaps  in 
eafe  and  plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that 
ftrength  to  the  utmoft.  Where  wages  are  high, 
accordingly,  we  ihall  always  find  the  workmen 
more  active,  diligent,  and  expeditious,  than 
where  they  are  low ;  in  England,  for  example^ 
than  in  Scotland  i  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  than  in  remote  country  places.  Some 
workmen,  indeed,  when  they  can  earn  in  four 
days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the  week^ 
will  be  idle  the  other  three.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part* 
Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  liber* 
ally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  over- 
work  themfelves,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and 
conftitution  in  a  few  years.  A  carpenter  in 
London,  and  in  ibme  other  places,  is  not  {up« 
pofed  to  laft  in  his  utmoft  vigour  above  eight 
years.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  in 
many  other  trades,  in  which  the  workmen  are 
paid  by  the  piece ;  as  they  generally  are  in  manu* 
fa6tures,  and  even  in  country  labour,  where- 
ever  wages  are  higher  than  ordinary.  Almoft 
every  clafs  of  artificers  is  fubje^t  to  fome  pecu* 
liar  infirmity  occafioned  by  exceilive  application 

to 
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to  their  peculiar  i^cies  of  work.    Ramuzzini)  C  HA  P. 
an  eminent  Italian  phj^cian^  has  written  a  par*     ^^ 
ticular  book  concerning  fiich  difeafes.    We  do 
not  reckon  our  foldiers  the  mod  induftrious  fet 
of  people  among  us.    Yet  when  foldiers  have 
been  employed  in  fome  particular  forts  of  work, 
and  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  their  officers 
have  fiequently  he&i  obliged  to  ftipulate  with 
the  undertaker,  that  they  Ihould  not  be  allowed 
to  earn  above  a  certain  fum  every  day,  according 
to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  paid.  Till  this  ftt« 
puladon  was  made,  mutual  emulation  and  the 
defire  of  greater  gain,  frequently  prompted  them 
to  over-work  themfelves,  and  to  hurt  their  health 
by  exceffive  labour.    Exceffive  application  dur- 
ing four  days  of  the  week,  is  frequently  the  real 
caufe  of  the  idleneis  of  the  other  three,  fb 
much  and  fb  loudly  complained  of.    Great  la« 
bour,   either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
feveral  days  together,  is  in  moft  men  naturally 
followed  by  a  great  defire  of  relaxation,  which, 
if  not  reflrained  by  force  or  by  fome  ftrong  ne* 
ceffity,  is  almofl  irrefiftible.    It  is  the  call  of  na* 
ture,  which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  fome  in- 
dulgence, fometimes  of  eafe  only,  but  fometimes 
too  of  diffipation  and  diverfion.    If  it  is  not 
complied  with,  the  confequences  are  oflen  dan- 
gerous, and  fometimes  fatal,  and  fuch  as  almoft 
always,  fooner  or  later,  bring  on  the  peculiar 
infirmity  of  the  trade.     If  mailers  would  always 
liften  to  the  didiates  of  reafon  and  humanity, 
they  have  frequently  occafion  rather  to  mode- 
rate, tiian  to  animate  the  applicatiou  of  many  of 

their 
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BOOK  their  workmen*     It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  m 

/j ,  every  fort  of  trade,  that  the  man  who  works  fo 

moderately,  as  to  be  able  to  work  con(lantly»  not 
only  preferves  his  health  the  longed,  but,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year,  executes  the  greatefl  quantity 
of  work. 

In  cheap  years^  it  is  pretended,  wcM-kmen  are 
generally  more  idle,  and  in  dear  ones  more  in« 
duflrious  than  ordinary.  A  plentiful  fubfift« 
ence  therefore,  it  has  been  concluded,  relaxes, 
and  a  fcanty  one  quickens  their  induilry.  That 
a  little  more  plenty  than  ordinary  may  render 
fome  workmen  idle,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but 
that  it  ihould  have  this  effe6t  upon  the  greater 
part,  or  that  men  in  general  ihould  work  better 
when  they  are  ill  fed  than  when  they  are  well 
fed,  when  they  are  difheartened  than  when  they 
are  in  good  fpirits,  when  they  are  frequently  fick 
than  when  they  are  generally  in  good  health, 
feems  not  very  probable.  Years  of  dearth,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  are  generally  among  the  common 
people  years  of  ficknefs  and  mortality,  which 
.cannot  fail  to  diminifh  the  produce  of  their  in<t 
duftry. 

In  years  of  plenty,  fervants  frequently  leave 
their  mailers,  and  truft  their  fubfiflence  to  what 
they  can  make  by  their  own  induftry.  But  the 
fame  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  by  increafing  the 
fund  which,  is  deflined  for  the  maintenance  of 
fervdnts,  encourages  mailers,  farmers  eQ)ecially, 
to  employ  a  greater  number.  Farmers  upon  fuch 
occaiions  expe6l  more  profit  from  tiheir  com  by 
maints^njuag  a.  few  more  labouring  fervants,  than 

by 
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Vr  fittij^it  a:t  a  low  price  in  the  markets    The  cu  ^^  Ft^ 
igaumd  for  fersants increafes^  while  the  nmnhet  ,  ^^^ 
«f  thofe  who  offer  to  fiipply  that  demand  di* 

The  price  of  labour,  thereiiore>  fire* 
tifeft  in  cheap  years. 

of  fcarcity,  the  difficulty  and  uncex* 
of  liihfiftence  make  all  fuch  people  eager 
to  Rfeom  to  lervice*  But  the  high  price  of  pixK 
by  diaunifhing  the  funds  deAined  for  the 
of  fervants;»  diipofes  raaftersi  rather 
to  dfenriniih  than  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe 
they  lttve«  In  dear  years  too,  poor  independ* 
Mt  ipoffcmen  frequently  confume  the  little  ilocka 
vith  wiiich  they  had  ufed  to  fupply  thejnfelvea 
with  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  are  ob« 
liged  to  become  journeymen  for  fubfUtence. 
More  people  want  employment  that  can  eaiily 
get  it ;  many  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  lower 
t^rmsthan  ordinary,  and  the  wages  of  both  fer- 
vamts  and  journeymen  frequently  (ink  in  dear 


MaftersL  of  all  forts,  therefore,  frequently 
make  better  bargains  with  their  fervants  in  dear 
than  in  cheap  yeai^s,  and  iind  tliem  more  humble 
and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
They  naturally,  therefore,  commend  the  former 
as  more  favourable  to  induilry.  Landlords  and 
farmers,  befides,  two  of  tlie  largeft  clafles  of 
mailers,  have  another  reafon  for  being  pleafed 
with  dear  years.  The  rents  of  the  one  and  the 
profits  of  the  other  depend  very  much  upon  the 
price  of  provilions.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
furd,  however,  than  to  imagine  that  men  in  ge- 
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BOOK  tkersl  fliould  work  left  when  they  work  for  them^ 

^ ^  felves,  than  when  they  work  for  other  people* 

A  poor  independent  workman  will  generally  be 
more  induilrious  than  even  a  journeyman  who 
works  by  the  piece.  The  one  enjoys  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  induflry ;  the  other  Ihares  it 
with  his  mailer.  The  one,  in  his  feparate  inde- 
pendent flate,  is  lefs  liable  to  the  temptations  of 
bad  company,  which  in  large  manufactories  fo 
frequently  ruin  the  morals  of  the  other.  The 
fbperiority  of  the  independent  workman  over 
thofe  fervants  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by 
the  year,  and  whofe  wages  and  maintenance  are 
the  fame  whether  they  do  much  or  do  little^  is 
likely  to  be  flill  greater.  Cheap  years  tend  to 
increafe  the  proportion  of  independent  workmen 
to  journeymen  and  fervants  of  all  kinds,  and 
dear  years  to  diminifh  it. 

A  French  author  of  great  knowledge  and  in* 
genuity,  Mr.  MefTance,  receiver  of  the  taillies 
in  the  eleftion  of  St.  Etienne,  endeavours  to 
Ihow  that  the  poor  do  more  work  in  cheap  than 
in  dear  years,  by  comparing  the  quantity  tod 
value  of  the  goodH  made  upon  thofe  different 
occafionH  in  three  differ^t  manufactures  i  one 
of  coarfe  woollens  carried  on  at  Elbeuf  j  one  of 
linen,  and  another  of  filk,  both  which  extend 
through  the  whole  generality  of  Rouen.  It  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  which  is  copied  from 
the  regifters  of  the  public  offices,  that  the  quan* 
tity  and  value  of  the  goods  made  in  all  thofe 
three  manufaftures  has  genc^rally  been  greater  in 
cheap  than  in  dear  years  ^  and  that  it  has  always 
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been  greateft  in  the  cheapeft,  and  leaft  in  the  c  H  A  F. 
deareft  years*    All  the  three  feem  to  be  ftation«  ,_][^ 
ary  manuf3si£tures,  or  which,  though  their  pro* 
duce  may  vary  fomewhat  from  year  to  year,  are 
upon  the  whole  neither  going  back\mds  nor 
forwards. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Scotland,  and 
that  of  coarfe  woollens  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  are  growing  manufactures,  of  which 
the  produce  is  generally,  though  with  fome  va- 
riaticms,  increafing  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
Upon  examining,  however,  the  accounts  which 
have  been  publifhed  of  tlieir  annual  produce,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obferve  that  its  variations 
have  had  any  fenfible  connection  with  the  dear- 
nefe  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafons.  In  1 740,  a  year 
of  great  fcarcity,  both  manufactures,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  have  declined  very  confiderably.  But  in 
1 756,  another  year  of  great  fcarcity,  the  Scotch 
manufacture  made  more  than  ordinary  advances. 
The  Yorkihire  manufafture,  indeed,  declined, 
^and  its  produce  did  not  rife  to  what  it  had  been 
in  1755  till  1766,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can ftamp  aCt.  In  that  and  the  following  year  it 
greatly  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  before, 
and  it  has  continued  to  advance  ever  fince. 

The  produce  of  all  great  manufactures  for  di& 
tant  f^e  muft  neceffarily  depend,  not  fo  much 
upon  the  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafons  iat 
the  countries  where  they  are  carried  on,  as  u 
the  circumftances  which  afFeCt  the  demand  itft! 
countries  where  they  are  confumed ;  u      i 
or  war,  upon  the  profperity  or  dec     :     In  ' 
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BOOK  Other  rival  manufa&ures^  and  upon  the  good  of 
^  bad  humour  of  their  principal  cuflomers.  A 
great  part  of  the  extraordinary  work,  beiides, 
which  is  probably  done  in  cheap  year»,  never 
enters  the  public  regiflers  o(  manufactures. 
The  men  fervants  who  leave  their  mailers  be- 
come independent  labourers.  The  women  re- 
turn to  their  parents,  and  commonly  fpin  in 
order  to  make  cloaths  for  themfelves  and  their 
families.  Even  the  independent  workmen  do 
not  always  work  for  public  lale,  but  are  employed 
byfome  of  their  neighbours  in  manufactures  for 
family  ufe.  Tlie  produce  of  tlieir  labour,  there- 
fore, frequently  makes  no  figure  in  thofe  public 
regifters  of  which  the  records  are  fometimes 
publifhed  with  fo  much  pafade,  and  from  which 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  often 
vainly  pretend  to  announce  the  prolperity  or  de- 
clenlion  of  the  greatell  empires. 

Though  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour^ 
not  only  do  not  always  correfppnd  with  thofe  in 
the  price  of  provifions,  but  are  frequently  quite 
oppofite,  we  muft  not,  upon  this  account,  ima- 
gine that  the  price  of  provifions  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  that  of  labour.  The  money  j)rice  of 
labour  is  neceflarily  regulated  by  two  circum- 
ftances ;  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  price  of 
the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  nu? 
demand  for  labour,  according  as  it  happens  to 
be  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining,  or  to  rc- 
qailre  an  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining  jk> 
pulation,  determines  the  quantity  of  thenecefia- 
rics  and  conveniences  of  life  which  muft  be 
^^  I  giveu 
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given  to  the  labourer ;  and  the  money  price  of  C  H  A  P. 
labour  is  determined  by  what  is  requifite  for  pur- 
chafing  this  quantity.  Though  the  mondy  price 
of  labour,  therefore,  is  fometimes  high  where 
the  price  of  provifions  is  low,  it  would  be  ftill 
higher,  the  demand  continuing  the  fame,  if  the 
price  of  provifions  was  high. 

It  is  becaufe  the  demand  for  labour  increafes 
in  years  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty,  and 
diminiflies  in  thofe  of  fudden  and  extraordinary 
Icarcity,  that  the  money  price  of  labour  fome- 
times rife^  in  the  one,  and  finks  in  the  other. 

In  a  year  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty, 
there  are  funds  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  em* 
ployers  of  iudultry,  fufficient  to  maintain  and 
employ  a  greater  number  of  induftrious  people 
tlian  had  been  employed  the  year  before  ;  and 
this  extraordinary  number  cannot  always  be  had. 
Thofe  mafters,  therefore,  who  want  more  work- 
men,  bid  againft  one  another,  in  order  to  get 
them,  which  fometimes  raifes  both  the  real  and 
the  money  price  of  their  labour. 
.  The  contrary  of  this  happens  in  a  year  of  fud- 
den and  extraordinary  fcarcity.  The  funds  def- 
tined  for  employing  induftry  are  lefs  than  they 
liad  been  the  year  before.  A  confiderable  num- 
ber of  people  arc  throA\Ti  out  of  employment, 
who  bid  againfi;  one  another,  in  order  to  get  it, 
which  Ibmetimes  lowers  both  the  real  and  the 
money  price  of  labour.  In  1 740,  a  year  of  ex- 
traordinary fcarcity,  many  people  were  willing 
to  work  for  bare  fubfiftenpe.    In  the  fucceeding 
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BOOK  years  of  plenty,  it  was  more  difficult  to  get 
^*      labourers  and  fervants. 

The  fcarcity  of  a  dear  year,  by  diminiihing 
the  demand  for  labour,  tends  to  lower  its  price^ 
as  the  high  price  of  provifions  tends  to  raife  it« 
The  plenty  of  a  cheap  year,  on  thexontrary,  by 
increafing  the  demand,  tends  to  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  as  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  tends  to 
lower  it.  In  the  ordinary  variations  of  the  price 
of  provifions,  thofe  two  oppofite  caufes  feem  to 
counterbalance  one  another  ;  which  is  probably 
in  part  the  f  eafon  why  the  wagqs  of  labour  are 
every-where  fo  much  more  fleady  and  perma- 
nent than  the  price  of  provifions. 

The  increafe  in  the  wages  of  labour  neceflarily 
increafes  the  price  of  many  commodities,  by  in- 
creafing that  part  of  it  which  refolves  itfelf  into 
wages,  and  fo  far  tends  to  diminifli  their  con- 
fumption  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fame 
caufe,  however,  which  raifes  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  increafe  of  fi^ock,  tends  to  increafe  its  pro- 
du6tive  powers,  and  to  make  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  labour  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  work. 
The  owner  of  the  ftock  which  employs  a  great 
number  of  labourers,  neceflarily  endeavours  for 
his  own  advantage,  to  make  fuch  a  proper  divi- 
fion  and  difl^ribution  of  employment,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  produce  the  greateft  quantity 
of  work  poflible.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  en- 
deavours to  fupply  them  with  the  beft  machinery 
which  either  he  or  they  can  think  of.  What 
takes  place  among  the.  labourers  in  a  particular 
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workhouie,  takes  pbtce,  for  the  fitme  reafon^  c  H  A  f 
among  thofe  of  a  great  fociety.  The  greater  ^'"* 
their  number,  the  more  they  naturally  divide 
themfdves  into  different  claffes  and  fubdivifions 
of  employment*  More  heads  are  occupied  in 
inventing  the  moil  proper  machinery  for  execute 
ing  the  work  of  each,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  be  invented.  There  are  many  commo- 
dities, therefore,  which,  in  confequence  of  theie 
improvements,  come  to  be  produced  by  fo  much 
left  labour  than  before,  that  the  increafe  of  its 
price  is  more  than  compeniated  by  the  diminu* 
tion  of  its  quantity. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Of  (he  Prqfits  qf  Stock, 

THE  rife  and  fall  in  the  profits  of  ftock  chap. 
depend  upon  the  lame  cauies  with  the  rife 
and  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  the  increafing  or 
declining  ftate  of  the  wealth  of  the  fociety ;  but 
thofe  cauies  affe£t  the  one  and  the  other  very 
difierently. 

The  increafe  of  ftock,  which  raifes  wages, 
tends  to  lower  profit.  When  the  ftocks  of  many 
rich  merchants  are  turned  into  the  fame  trade, 
their  mutual  competition  naturally  tends  to 
lower  its  profit ;  and  when  there  is  a  like  in- 
creaie  of  ftock  in  all  the  different  trades  carried 
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BOOK  on  in  the  fame  fociety,  the  fame  coihpetitipp 
'•       muft  produce  the  fame  efFe6l  in  them  all* 

It  is  not  eafy,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  to 
afcertain  what  are  the  average  wages  of  labour 
even  in  a  particular  place,  and  at  a  particular 
time,  We  can,  even  in  this  c^fe,  feldom  deter- 
mine more  th^^n  wh^t  are  the  mofl  ufual  wages. 
But  even  this  can  feldom  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  profits  of  ftock.  Profit  is  fo  very  fludluat- 
ing,  that  the  perfon  who  carries  on  a  particular 
trade  cannot  always  tell  you  himfelf  what  is  the 
aver^gSL  of  his  annual  profit.  It  is  afil^£led,  not 
only  by  every  variation  of  price  in  the  copimo- 
dities  which  he  deals  in,  but  by  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  both  of  his  rivals  and  of  his  cuflomers, 
and  by  a  thouf^nd  oth^er  accidents  to  which 
goods  when  carried  either  by  fea  or  by  land,  or 
even  when  flored  in  a  warehoufe,  ^re  liable.  It 
varies,  therefore,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but 
from  day  to  day,  and  almoft  from  hour  to  hour. 
To  afcertain  what  is  the  average  profit  of  all  the 
different  trades  parried  on  in  a  great  kingdom, 
ipufl  be  much  more  difficult;  and  to  judge  of 
what  it  may  have  been  formerly,  or  in  remote 
periods  of  time,  with  any  degree  of  precifion, 
mufl  be  altogether  impoffible. 

But  though  it  may  be  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine  with  ai^y  degree  of  precifion,  what  are  or 
were  the  average  profits  of  flock,  either  in  the 
prefent,  or  in  ancient  times,  fome  notion  may 
be  formed  of  them  from  the  interefl  of  money. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  wherever 
a  great  deal  can  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money, 
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ft  great  deal  will  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  C  Ua  ?• 
of  it ;  and  that  wherever  little  can  be  made  by  it, 
lefe  will  commonly  be  given  for  it.  According, 
therefore,  as  the  iifiial  market  rate  of  intereft  va* 
ries  in  any  country,  we  may  be  afllired  that  the 
ordinary  profits  of  ftock  mull  vary  with  it,  mull 
fink  as  it  finks,  and  rife  as  it  rifes.  The  progrefs 
of  intereH,  therefore,  may  lead  us  to  form  fome 
notion  of  the  progrefs  of  profit. 

By  the  37th  of  Henry  VIII.  all  intereft  above 
ten  per  cent,  was  declared  unlawful.     More,  it 
feems,  had  fometimes  been  taken  before  that. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  religious  zeal  pro- 
hibited all  intereft.     This  prohibition,  however, 
like  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,  is  faid  to  have 
produced  no  effeft,  and  probably  rather  increafed 
than  diminilhed  the  evil  of  ufury.     The  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIIL,  was  revived   by  the    13th  of 
Elizabeth,  cap.  8.  and  ten  per  cent  continued 
to  be  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  till  the  21ft  of 
James  I.   when  it  was  reftri6led  to  eight  per 
cent.     It  was  reduced  to  fix  per  cent,  foon  after 
the  reftoration,  and  by  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  five  per  cent.     All  thefe  different  ftatutory 
regulations  feem  to  have  been  made  with  great 
propriety.     They  feem  to  have  followed  and  not 
to  have  gone  before  the  market  rate  of  intereft^ 
or  the  rate  at  which  people  of  good  credit  ufually 
borrowed.     Since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  five 
per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  rather  above  than 
below  the  market  rate.     Before  the  late  war,  the 
government  borrowed  at  three  per  cent. ;  and 
people  of  good  credit  in  the  capital,   and  in 
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9  o  o  K  nuiny  Other  parUf  of  the  kingdom,  at  three  and  » 
}"_  ,  half,  four,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent* 

Since  Uie  time  of  Henry  VIU*  the  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  country  have  been  ccmtiimalfy 
advancing^  and^  in  the  courie  of  their  progrefi^ 
their  pace  ieemi  rather  to  have  been  gradually 
accelerated  than  retarded*  They  feem,  not  only 
to  have  been  going  on,  but  to  have  been  going 
on  fafter  and  ^flen  The  wages  of  labour  have 
been  continually  increasing  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade  and  manu&Aures  the  profits  of 
ftock  have  been  diminiftiing. 

It  generally  requires  a  greater  dock  to  cany 
on  any  Ibrt  of  trade  in  a  great  town  than  in  a 
country  village*    The  great  (locks  employed  in 
every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  ridi 
competitors,  generally  reduce  the  rate  of  profit 
in  the  former  below  what  it  is  in  the  latten  But 
the  wages  of  labour  are  generally  higher  in  a 
great  town  than  in  a  country  village.     In  a 
thriving  town  the  people  who  have  great  flocks 
to  employ,  frequently  cannot  get  the  number  of 
workmen  they  want,  and  therefore  bid  againft 
one  another  in  order  to  get  as  nuiny  as  they  can, 
which  raifes  the  wageft  of  labour,  and  lowers  the 
profits  of  flock.     In  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  frequently  not  flock  fufHcient 
to  employ  all  the  people,  who  therefore  bid 
againfl  one  another  in  order  to  get  employment, 
which  lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  and  raifes 
the  profits  of  flock* 

In 
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I>  SeodaDd,  tiioogk  the  k«^  nte  «f  mter«ft  c  B  A II 
16  the  £ttBe  as  in  Eitglmd,  the  nart^et  rate  m 
nther  kigher.  People  of  the  beft  ctedit  there 
iSddom  bovro^  under  five  per  cent,  txen  pri* 
¥irte  huikers  in  Edinburgh  give  lour  per  eent^ 
upon  their  promiffixry  notes^  of  which  pa}mient 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  nuiy  be  demanded  at 
pleaihre.  Private  bankers  in  London  give  no 
intereft  fm  the  money  which  is  depofited  with 
them.  There  are  few  trades  whidi  cannot  be 
carried  on  with  a  imaller  flock  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  The  commcm  rate  of  profit,  there- 
fore,  muft  be  Ibmewhat  greater.  The  wages  of 
labour,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  lower 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  country  too 
is  not  only  much  poorer,  but  the  fteps  by  which 
it  advances  to  a  better  condition,  ibr  it  is  evi- 
dently advancing,  feem  to  be  much  flower  and 
more  tardy. 

The  legal  rate  of  intereft  in  France  has 
not,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century, 
been  always  regulated  by  the  market  rate*.  In 
1720  intereft  was  reduced  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  fiftieth  penny,  or  from  five  to  two  per  cent. 
In  1724  it  was  raifed  to  the  thirtieth  penny,  or 
to  34.  per  cent.  In  1725  it  was  again  raifed  to 
the  twentieth  penny,  or  to  five  per  cent.  In 
1766,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Laverdy, 
it  was  reduced  to  the  twenty-fifth  penny,  or  to 
four  per  cent.  The  Abbe  Terray  raifed  it  after- 
wards to  the  old  rate  of  five  per  cent.    Tlie  fup* 

*  See  DenUarty  Article  Taux  def  JntereUi  torn.  iu.  p.  i8« 
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BOOK  pofedpurpofoofmany  of  thofa  violent  radii^tom 
^_^  ,  of  intcrell  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  reducing 
that  of  the  public  dohtn  ;  a  purpofe  which  haii 
fometimes  been  executed.    France  in  perhaps  in 
tlie  prefent  times  not  fo  rich  a  country  an  Eng- 
land }  and  though  the  legal  rate  of  intered  Um  in 
France  frequently  been  lower  than  in  England, 
the  market  rate  ha»  generally  been  higher  j  fox 
there,  ai  in  other  countries,  they  have  feverd 
very  iafe  and  eafy  methods  of  evading  the  law. 
The  profits  of  trade,  I  have  been  affured  by 
Britiih  merchants  who  have  traded  in  both  coun- 
tries, are  higher  in  France  than  in  England ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  upon  this  account  that  many  Britiih 
fubje^s  chufe  rather  to  employ  their  capitals  in 
a  country  where  trade  is  in  difgrace,  than  in  one 
where  it  is  highly  ref^e^ed.     The  wages  of 
labour  are  lower  in  France  than  in  England. 
When  you  go  from  Scotland  to  England,  the  dif- 
ference which  you  may  remark  between  the  drefs 
and  countenance  of  the  common  people  in  tho 
one  country  and  in  the  other,  fuiHciently  indi- 
cates the  difference  in  their  condition,     Tha 
contraft  is  ilill  greater  when  you  return  from 
France.      France,  though   no  doubt  a  richer 
country  than  Scotland,  leems  ttot  to  be  going 
forward  fo  fad.    It  is  a  common  and  even  a  po- 
pular  opinion  in  the  country,  that  it  is  going 
backwards  •,  an  opinion  which,  I  apprehend,  in 
ill-founded   even  with  regard  to  France,  but 
which  nobody  can  pofRbly  entertain  with  rr^gard 
to  Scotland,  who  fees  the  country  now,  an4  who 
faw  it  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Tlte 
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The  province  of  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  chap. 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  ^^' 
the  number  of  its  people,  is  a  richer  country 
than  England.  The  government  there  borrow 
at  two  per  cent.,  and  private  people  of  good 
credit  at  three.  The  wages  of  labour  are  faid 
to  te  higher  in  Holland  than  in  England,  and 
the  Dutch,  it  is  well  known,  trade  upon  lower 
profits  than  any  people  in  Europe.  The  trade 
of  Holland,  it  has  been  pretended  by  fome  peo- 
pie,  is  decaying,  and.it  may  perhaps  be  true 
that  fome  particular  branches  of  it  are  fo.  But 
thefe  fymptoms  feem  to  indicate  fufficiently  that 
there  is  no  general  decay.  When  profit  dimi- 
nilhes,  merchants  are  very  apt  to  complain  that 
trade  decays  j  though  the  diminution  of  profit  is 
the  natural  efFefil  of  its  profperity,  or  of  a  greater 
flock  being  employed  in  it  than  before.  During 
the  late  war  the  Dutch  gained  the  whole  carry- 
ing trade  of  France,  of  which  they  flill  retain  a 
very  large  fhare.  The  great  property  which 
they  pofTefs  both  in  the  French  and  Englifh 
funds,  about  forty  millions,  it  is  faid,  in  the 
latter  (in  which  I  fufpedl,  however,  ther^  is  a 
confiderable  exaggeration) ;  the  great  fums  which 
they  lend  to  private  people  in  countries  where 
the  rate  of  interefl  is  higher  than  in  their  own, 
are  circumftances  which,  no  doubt  demonflrate 
the  redundancy  of  their  flock,  or  that  it  has  in-  . 
creafed  beyond  what  they  can  employ  with  tole- 
rable profit  in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  their  own 
country :  but  they  do  not  demonflrate  that  that. 
l;)ufinefs  has  decr^aied.     As  the  capital  of  a 

private 
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BOOK  private  man,  tbough  acquired  by  a  particular 
^       trade,  may  increaie  beyond  what  he  can  employ 
in  it,  and  yet  that  trade  continue  to  increaie  too{ 
ib  may  iikewife  the  capital  of  a  great  nation* 

In  our  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  co« 
Ionics,  not  only  the  wages  of  labour,  but  the 
intereft  of  money,  and  confequently  the  profits 
of  ftock,  are  higher  than  in  England.  In  the 
different  colonies  both  the  legal  and  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  run  from  fix  to  eight  per  cent* 
High  wages  of  labour  and  high  profits  of  ftockf 
however,  are  things,  perhaps,  which  Icarce  wfx 
go  together,  except  in  the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  new  xrolonies.  A  new  colony  muft  ahrayi 
tot  fome  time  be  more  under-ftocked  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  more  un« 
der-peopled  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
ftock,  than  the  greater  part  of  other  countries. 
They  have  more  land  than  they  have  ftock  to 
cultivate.  What  they  hav€,  therefore,  is  ap« 
plied  to  the  cultivation  only  of  what  is  moft  fer- 
tile and  moft  favourably  fituated,  the  land  near 
the  fea  fiiore,  and  along  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers.  Such  land  too  is  frequently  purchaied 
at  a  price  below  the  value  even  of  its  natural 
produce.  Stock  employed  in  the  purchafe  and 
improvement  of  fuch  lands  muft  yield  a  very 
large  profit,  and  confequently  afford  to  pay  a  very 
large  intereft.  Its  rapid  accumulation  in  ft)  pro- 
fitable an  employment  enables  the  planter  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  his  hands  fafter  than  he  can 
find  them  in  a  new  fettlement.  Thofe  whom  he 
can  find,  therefore,  are  very  liberally  rewarded* 

3  As 
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As  the  colony  increafes,  the  profits  of  flock  gra-  c  map. 
dually  diminifh.  When  the  mofl  fertile  and  befl  ,^^ 
fituated  lands  have  been^all  occupied,  lefs  profit 
can  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  infe- 
rior both  in  foil  and  fituation,  and  lefs  interefl 
can  be  afforded  for  the  flock  which  is  fo  employ- 
ed. In  the  greater  part  of  our  colonies,  accord- 
ingly, both  the  legal  and  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terefl have  been  confiderably  reduced  during  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  century.  As  riches,  im« 
provement,  and  population  have  increafed,  in- 
terefl has  declined.  The  wages  of  labour  do  not 
fink  with  the  profits  of  flock.  The  demand  for 
labour  increafes  with  the  increafe  of  flock  what- 
ever be  its  profits ;  and  afler  thefe  are  dimi- 
nifhed,  flock  may  not  only  continue  to  increafe, 
but  to  increafe  much  fafter  than  before.  It  is 
with  induflrious  nations  who  are  advancing  in 
the  acquifition  of  riches,  as  with  induflrious 
individuals.  A  great  flock,  though  with  fmall 
profits,  geneisally  increafes  fafler  than  a  fmall 
flock  with  great  profits.  Money,  fays  the  pro* 
verb,  makes  money.  When  you  have  got  a 
little,  it  is  often  eafy  to  get  more.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  that  little.  The  conne6lion 
between  the  increafe  of  flock  and  that  of  in- 
duflry,  or  of  the  demand  for  ufeful  labour,  has 
partly  been  explained  already,  but  will  be  ex- 
plained more  fully  hereafter  in  treating  of  the 
accumulation  of  flock. 

The  acquifition  of  new  territory,  or  of  new 
branches  of  trade,  may  fometimes  raife  the  pro^ 
fits  of  flock,  and  with  them  the  interefl  of  money, 

even 
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BOOK  even  in  a  country  which  infatt.  advancing  iri  the 

I' J  acquifition  of  riclioH.    The  (lock  of  tlie  country 

not  being  fufficicnt  for  the  whole  accelBoii  of 
bufmclk,  which  fuch  acquifitioni*  prcfcnt  to  the 
different  people  among  whom  it  in  divided^  is 
applied  to  thofe  particular  branches  only  which 
afford  the  greateft  profit.  Part  of  what  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  other  trades,  is  neceflkrily 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  fomc  of 
the  new  and  nu)re  profitable  ones.  In  all  thofe 
old  trades,  therefore,  the  competition  comes  to 
be  leis  than  before.  The  market  comes  to  be 
lefs  fully  ilipplied  with  many  different  forts  of 
goods.  Their  price  necedarily  rifes  more  of 
lefs,  and  yields  a  greater  proiit  to  thofe  who  deal 
in  them,  who  can,  therefore,  afford  to  borrow  at 
a  higher  intereft.  For  fomc  tin^e  after  the  con* 
chiilon  of  the  late  war,  not  only  private  people 
of  the  bed  credit,  but  fome  of  the  greatelt  com-^ 
panics  in  London,  commonly  borrowed  at  five 
per  cent,  who  before  that  had  not  been  ufed  to 
pay  more  than  four,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  great  acceffion  both  of  territory  and  trade, 
by  our  acquidtions  in  North  America  and  the 
Weft  IndicH,  will  fufficiently  account  for  thin, 
without  (uppofhig  any  diminution  in  the  capital 
(lock  of  the  fociety.*  Ho  groat  an  acceHion  of 
new  bulitJclH  to  be  carried  on  by  the  old  Hock, 
muii  neceffarily  have  diminiflied  the  quantity 
employed  in  a  great  number  of  particular 
branches,  in  which  the  competition  being  lefsi 
the  profits  muil  have  been  greater.  I  (hall  here- 
after have  occafion  to  mention  the  reafons  which 

dilpofc 
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difpofe  me  to  believe  that  tlie  capital  ftock  of  c  H  A  P. 
Great  Britain  was  not  diminilhed  even  by  the      ^^' 
enormous  expence  of  the  late  war. 

The  diminution  of  the  capital  ftock  of  the  fo- 
ciety,    or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  induftry,  however,  as  it  lowers  the 
wages  of  labour,  fo  it  raifes  the  profits  of  ftock, 
and  confequently  the  intereft  of  money.     By  the 
wages  of  labour  being  lowered,  the  owners  of 
what  ftock   remains  in  the   fociety  can  bring 
their  goods  at    lefs  expence    to  market   than 
before,  and  lefs  ftock  being  employed  in  fupply-  , 
ing  the  market  than  before,  they  can  fell  them 
dearer.     Their  goods  coft  them  lefs,  and  they 
get  more  for  them.     Their  profits,   therefore, 
being  augmented  at  both  ends,  can  well  afford  a 
large  intereft.     The  great  fortunes  fo  fuddenly 
and  fo  eafily  acquired  in  Bengal  and  the  other 
Britilh  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  may  fatisfy 
us  that,  as  the  wages  of  labour  are  very  low,  fo 
the  profits  of  ftock  are  very  high  in  thole  ruined 
countries.     The  intereft  of  money  is  proportion- 
ably  fo.     In  Bengal,  money  is  frequently  lent  to 
the  farmers  at  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  and 
the  fucceeding  crop  is  mortgaged  for  the  pay- 
ment.    As  the  profits  whicli  can  afford  fuch  a;n 
intereft  muft  eat  up  almoft  the  whole  rent  of  the 
landlord,  fo  fuch  enormous  ufury  muft  in  its. 
turn  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  thofe  profits. 
Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  a  ulliry 
of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  beeji  common  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  ruinous  adminiftration 
of  their  proconfuls.     The  \ivtuoug  B.rutu9:  lent 

money 
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B  o  b^K  money  in  Cyprus  at  eight-and-forty  per  cent,  as 
^*       wc  learn  from  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

In  a  country  which  had  acquired  that  full, 
complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  its  foil 
and  climate^  and  its  fituation  with  refpeft  to 
other  countries,  allowed  it  to  acquire ;  which 
could,  therefore,  advance  no  further,  and  which 
was  not  going  backwards,  botli  the  wages  of  la- 
bour and  the  profits  of  flock  would  probably  be 
very  low.  In  a  country  fully  peopled  in  propor- 
tion to  what  either  its  territory  could  maintain 
or  its  ilock  employ,  the  competition  for  employ- 
ment would  neceflarily  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  labour  to  what  was  barely  fufficient 
to  keep  up  the  number  of  labourers,  and,  the 
country  being  already  fully  peopled,  that  num- 
ber could  never  be  augmented.  In  a  countiy 
fully  flocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  buiineis  it 
had  to  tranra6t,  as  great  a  quantity  of  fbock 
would  be  employed  in  every  particulai*  branch 
as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  would  admit. 
The  competition,  therefore,  would  every-where 
be  as  great,  and  confequently  the  ordinary  profit 
as  low  as  pofTible. 

But  perhaps  no  country  has  ever  yet  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  opulence.  China  feems  to  have 
been  long  flationary,  and  had  probably  long  ago 
acquired  that  full  complement  of  riches  which 
is  confident  with  the  nature  of  its  laws  and  infli- 
tutions.  But  this  complement  may  be  much 
inferior  to  what,  with  other  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions,  the  nature  of  its  foil,  climate,  and  fitua- 
tion might  admit  of.    A  country  which  negled:8 

or 
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br  dei^ifes  foreign  commerce,  and  which  admit  >  chap. 
the  veffels  of  foreign  nations  into  one  or  two  of  ^  ^^ 
its  ports  only,  cannot  tranfa6l  the  fame  quantity 
of  buflnefs  which  it  might  do  with  different  laws 
and  iikftitutions.  In  a  country  too,  where,  though 
the  rich  or  the  owners  of  large  capitals  enjoy  a 
good  deal  of  fecurity,  the  poor  or  the  owners  of 
fmall  capitals  enjoy  fcarce  any,  but  are  liable, 
under  the  pretence  of  juftice,  to  be  pillaged  and 
plundered  at  any  time  by  the  inferior  manda- 
rines, the  quantity  of  (lock  employed  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  bufinefs  tranfafted  within 
it,  can  never  be  equal  to  what  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  bufinefi  might  admit.  In  every 
different  branch,  the  oppreffion  of  the  poor  mult 
eftablifh  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who,  by  en- 
groffing  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves,  will  be 
able  to  make  very  large  profits.  Twelve  per 
cent,  accordingly  is  faid  to  be  the  common  in* 
tereft  of  money  in  China,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  dock  mufl  be  fufficient  to  afford  this  large 
intereft. 

A  defefl  in  the  law  may  fometimes  raife  the 
rate  of  intereft  confiderably  above  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  as  to  wealth  or  poverty, 
would  require.  When  the  law  does  not  enforce 
the  performance  of  contracts,  it  puts  all  bor* 
rowers  neariy  upon  the  fame  footing  with  bank- 
rupts or  people  of  doubtful  credit  in  better  regu- 
lated coimtries.  The  uncertainty  of  recovering 
his  money  makes  the  lender  exaA  the  fame  ufu- 
rious  intereft  which  is  ufually  required  from 
bankrupts.     Among  the  barbarous  nations  who 

VOL.  II.  L  over- 
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BOOK  dvet^Tuxk  the  weflem  provinces  of  the  Roman 

}l ,  empire,  the  performance  of  contracts  was  left 

for  many  ages  to  the  faith  of  the  contra^ing 
parties.  The  courts  of  juflice  of  their  kings 
feldom  intermeddled  in  it.  The  high  rate  o^' 
intereft  which  took  place  in  thofe  ancient  times 
may  perhaps  be  partly  accounted  for  from  this 
catiie. 

When  the  law  prohibits  intereft  altogether, 
it  does  not.  prevent  it.  Many  people  muft  boir 
row,  and  nobody  will  lend  without  fUcb  a  con- 
iideration  for  the  ufe  of  their  money  as  is  fiiit* 
i^le,  not  only  to  what  can  be  made  by  the  ufe 
of  it,  but  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  evading 
the  law.  The  high  rate  of  intereft  among  all 
Mahometan  nations  is  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Montefquieu,  not  from  their  poverty,  but  partly 
from  this,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
covering the  money. 

The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of  profit  muft  always 
be  fomcthing  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
compenfate  the  occafional  lolfes  to  which  every 
employtlient  of  ftock  is  expofed.  It  is  this  fur- 
plus  only  which  is  neat  or  clear  profit.  What  i» 
called  grofs  profit  comprehends  frequently,  not 
only  thiB  furplus,  but  what  is  retained  for  com* 
penfating  fuch  extraordinary  lofles.  The  intereft 
which  the  borrower  pan  afford  to  pay  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clear  profit  only. 

The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of  intereft  muft,  in 
the  fame  manner,  be  fomething  more  than  fuffi* 
cient  to  compenfate  the  occafional  lofTes  to  which 
lending,  even  with  tolerable  prudence,  is  ex- 

poied. 
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poAdL    Were  it  aot  iiioffe»  eloffitT  or  fiieiidftiqp  C  H^^ 
could  be  tihe  oiJNr  nwtives  fiy  lending. 

In  a  cooMiT  wincii  lud  acq[iiired  its  fidl  cook 
piemenf  cf  ridies,  wliete  in  evenr  particular 
brandi  dTbofinefi  there  was  the  gfeatell  quantity 
of  ftodc  tiat  could  be  emplojed  in  it,  as  the 
oidinaij  late  cf  dear  profit  would  be  \*enr  finally 
fb  tiie  uiual  market  rate  of  intereft  whidi  could 
be  afforded  out  of  it,  would  be  to  low  as  to  ren« 
der  it  impoffiUe  iyt  any  but  the  veiy  weahhieft 
people  to  Ure  upon  the  intereft  of  their  money. 
All  people  of  finaD  or  middling  fortunes  would 
be  obliged  to  fiiperintend  themlelves  the  em* 
ployment  of  their  own  ftocks.  It  would  be 
neceflary  that  almoft  every  man  fhould  be  a  man 
of  bufinels,  or  engage  in  feme  fort  of  trade. 
The  province  of  HoUand  feems  to  be  approach- 
ing  near  to  this  ftate.  It  is  there  unfaihionable 
not  to  be  a  man  of  bufinefs.  Neceffity  makes 
it  ufbal  for  almoft  every  man  to  be  fo,  and 
cuftom  every  where  regulates  faihion.  As  it  is 
ridiculous  not  to  drefs,  fo  is  it,  in  fome  meafure, 
not  to  be  employed,  like  other  people.  As  a  man 
of  a  civil  profeffion  feems  awkward  in  a  camp 
or  a  ganifon,  and  is  even  in  fome  danger  of 
being  defpifed  there,  fo  does  an  idle  man  among 
men  of  bufineft. 

The  higheft  ordinary  rate  of  profit  may  be 
fnch  as,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  com- 
modities, eats  up  the  whole  of  what  (hould  go  to 
the  rent  of  the  land,  and  leaves  only  what  is  fuf- 
flcient  to  pay  the  labour  of  preparing  and  brings 
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BOOK  ing  them  to  market,  according  to  the  loweft  rata 
^  at  which  labour  can  any-where  be  paid,  the  bare 
fubfiftence  of  the  iabouren  The  workman  mud 
always  have  been  fed  in  fome  way  or  other  while 
he  was  about  the  work ;  but  the  landlord  may 
not  always  have  been  paid,  llie  profits  of  the 
trade  which  the  fervants  of  tlie  Ealt  India  Com* 
pany  carry  on  in  Bengal  may  not  perhaps  be  very 
far  from  this  rate. 

The  proportion  which  the  ufual  market  rate 
of  interefl  ought  to  bear  to  the  ordinary  rate  of 
clear  profit,  neceflarily  varies  as  profit  riles  or 
falls.  Double  interefl  is  in  Great  Britain 
reckoned,  what  the  merchants  call,  a  good,  mo* 
derate,  reafonable  profit^  terms  which  I  ap* 
prebend  mean  no  more  than  a  common  and 
ufual  profit.  In  a  country  where  the  ordinary 
rate  of  clear  profit  is  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  it 
may  be  reafonable  that  one  half  of  it  fhould  go 
to  interefl,  wherever  bufinefs  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  money.  The  flock  is  at  the  rifk  of 
the  borrower,  who,  as  it  were,  infures  it  to  the 
lender ;  and  four  or  five  per  cent,  may,  in  the 
greater  part  of  trades,  be  both  a  fuificient  pro- 
fit upon  the  rifk  of  this  infurance,  and  a  fuf- 
ficient  recompence  for  the  trouble  of  employing 
the  flock.  But  the  proportion  between  interefl 
and  clear  profit  might  not  be  the  fame  in 
countries  where  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  was 
either  a  good  deal  lower,  or  a  good  deal  higher. 
If  it  were  a  good  deal  lower,  one  half  of  it 
perhaps  could  not  be  ufibrded  for  interefl ;  and 

more 
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more  might  be  afibrded  if  it  were  a  good  deal  chap, 
higher.  '^' 

In  countries  which  are  fall  advancing  to 
riches,  the  low  rate  of  profit  may,  in  the  price 
of  many  commodities,  compenfate  the  high 
wages  of  labour,  and  enable  thofe  countries  to 
fell  as  cheap  as  their  lefs  thriving  neighbours, 
among  whom  the  wages  of  labour  may  be  lower. 

In  reality  high  profits  tend  much  more  to  raife 
the  price  of  work  than  high  wages.  If  in  tlie 
linen  manufa6);ure,  for  example,  the  wages  of 
the  different;  working  people,  the  flax-drefTers, 
the  fpinners,  the  weavers,  &c.  fhould,  all  of 
them,  be  advanced  two  pence  a  day ;  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  heighten  the  price  of  a  piece  of  linen 
only  by  a  number  of  two  pences  equal  to  the 
number  of  people  that  had  been  employed  about 
it,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  during 
which  they  had  been  fo  employed.  That  part  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  refolved  itfelf 
into  wages  would,  through  all  the  different 
flages  of  the  manufa6lure,  rife  only  in  arith- 
metical  proportion  to  this  rife  of  wages.  But  if 
the  profits  of  all  the  diflferent  employers  of  thofe 
working  people  fhould  be  raifed  five  per  cent, 
tliat  part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  which 
refolved  itfelf  into  profit,  would,  through  all 
the  different  flages  of  the  manufa6lure,  rife  in 
geometrical  proportion  to  this  rife  of  profit.  The 
employer  of  the  flax-dreffers  would  in  felling  his 
flax  require  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  value  of  the  materials  and  wages  which 
he  advanced  to  his  workmen.     The  employer  of 
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B^  o  O  K  the  Qimners  would  require  ^n  additional  five  per 

^ ^  cent,  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the  flax 

and  upon  the  wages  of  the  fpinneri.  And  the 
employer  of  the  weavers  would  require  a  like 
five  per  cent  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of 
the  linen  yam  and  upon  the  wages  of  the  weavers. 
In  raifing  the  price  of  commodities  the  rife  of 
wages  operates  in  the  fame  manner  as  fimple 
intereft  does  in  the  accumulation  of  debt*  The 
rife  of  profit  operates  like  compound  intereft* 
Our  merchants  and  mailer'*manufa^urers  com- 
plain much  of  the  bad  effects  of  high  wages  in 
raifing  the  price,  and  thereby  leflening  the  fale 
of  their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad*  They 
fay  nothing  concerning  the  bad  effe&»  of  high 
profits.  They  are  filent  with  regard  to  tilie 
pernicious  efi^e^ts  of  their  own  gains.  They 
complain  only  of  thofe  of  other  people. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Wdges  and  Profit  in  the  different  Employments 

qf  Labour  and  Stock. 

THE  whole  of  the  advantages  and  difad-  CHAP, 
vantages  of  the  different  employments  of  v.,^.^ 
labour  and  (lock  mufl^  in  the  fame  neighbour, 
hood,  be  either  perfe6lly  equal  or  continually 
tending  to  equality.  If  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  any  employment  evidently 
either  more  or  lefs  advantageous  than  the  reft, 
io  many  people  would  crowd  into  it  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  io  many  would  defert  it  in  the  other, 
that  its  advantages  would  foon  return  to  the 
level  of  other  employments.  This  at  leaft  would 
be  the  cafe  in  a  ibciety  where  things  were  left  to 
follow  their  natural  courfe,  where  there  was 
perfea  liberty,  and  where  every  man  was  per. 
fe6lly  free  both  to  chufe  what  occupation  he 
thought  proper,  -and  to  change  it  as  often  as 
he  thought:  proper.  Every  man's  intereft  would 
prompt  him  to  feek  the  advantageous,  and  to 
ihun  the  difadvantageous  employment. 

Pecuniary  wagei^  and  profit,  indeed,  are  every* 
where  in  Europe  extremely  different  ac<3ording 
to  the  different  employments  of  labour  and 
ftock.  But  this  difference  arifes  partly  from 
certain  circumftances  in  the  employments  them- 
felves,  which,  either  really,  or  at  leaft  in  the 
imaginations  of  men,  make  up  for  a  imaU  pecu« 

L  4  niary 
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BOOK  niary  gain  in  fomc,  and  counter-balance  a  great 
^     ,  one  in  others  j  and  partly  from  the  policy  of 
Europe,  which  no-wbere  leaves  things  at  perfect 
liberty. 

The  particular  coniideration  of  thofe  circum* 
ftances  and  of  that  policy  yrill  divide  this  chapter 
into  two  parts. 

« 

PART  I. 

InequcJittes  artfing  from  the   Nature  of  the  Emphjments 

^themf elves  • 

THE  five  following  are  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  which,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve,  make  up  for  a  fmall  pecuniary  gain  in 
fome  employments,  and  counter-balance  a  great 
one  in  others:  firft,  the  agreeablenefs  or  dif- 
agreeablenefs  of  the  employments  themfelves ; 
fecondly,  the  eafinefs  and  cheapnefs,  or  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expence  of  learning  them  }  thirdly, 
the  conftancy  or  inconftancy  of  employment  in 
them  ;  fourthly,  the  fmall  or  great  truft  which 
mud  be  repofed  in  thofe  who  exercife  them  \ 
and  fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
fuccefs  in  them. 

Firfl,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
eafo  or  hardfhip,  the  cleanlinefs  or  dirtinefs, 
the  honourablenefs  or  difhonourablenefs  of  the 
employment.  Thus  in  moft  places,  take  the 
year  round,  a  journeyman  taylor  earns  lefs  than 
a  journeyman  weaver.  His  work  is  much  eafier. 
A  journeyman  weaver  earns  lefs  than  a  journey* 
plan  fmith.     His  work  is  not  always  ealier,  but 

it 
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it  is  much  cleanlier.  A  jouraeyman  blackfmith,  c  H  A  P. 
though  an  artificer^  feldom  earns  fo  much  in 
twelve  hours  as  a  collier,  who  is  only  a  labourer^ 
does  in  eight  His  work  is  not  quite  fo  dirty, 
is  lefi  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day-light, 
and  above  ground.  Honour  makes  a  great  part 
of  the  reward  of  all  honourable  profeflions*  In 
point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  confidered, 
they  are  generally  under-recompenfed,  as  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  fhow  by  and  by.  Diigrace  has  the 
contrary  effect.  The  trade  of  a  butcher  is  a 
brutal  and  an  odious  bufinefs  ;  but  it  is  in  moll 
places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  moil  deteftable  of  all 
employments,  that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  better 
paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever. 

Hunting  and  fiihing,  the  moil  important 
employments  of  mankind  in  the  rude  (late  of 
fbciety,  become  in  its  advanced  (late  their  mod 
agreeable  amufements,  and  they  purfue  for 
pleafure  what  they  once  followed  from  neceflity. 
In  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  therefore,  they 
are  all  very  poor  people  who  follow  as  a  trade, 
what  other  people  purfue  as  a  paflime.  Fiihermen 
have  been  fo  fince  the  time  of*  Theocritus.  A 
poacher  is  every- where  a  very  poor  man  in  Great 
Britain.  In  countries  where  the  rigour  of  the 
law  fuffers  iw)  poachers,  the  licenfed  hunter  is 
not  in  a  much  better  condition.  The  natural 
tafle  for  thofe  employments  makes  more  people 
follow  them  than  can  live  comfortably  by  them, 

*  See  Idyllium  xxi. 
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BOOK  and  the  prcx^ce  of  th^ir  laboufi  in  prq>ortion 
to  its  quantity,  comes  always  too  cheap  to 
market  to  affi>rd  any  thing  but  the  moil  fcanty 
iUbfiflence  to  the  labourers^ 

DtiagreeaUenieft  and  di%race  affect  the  profits 
of  flock  in  the  iame  manner  as  the  wagen  of 
hbour.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  who 
i^  never  mailer  of  his  own  houfe,  and  who  is 
expofed  to  ^e  brutality  of  every  drunkard, 
exercifes  neither  a  very  agreeable  nor  a  very 
creditable  bufineis.  Btit  there  is  fcarce  any 
common  trade  in  which  a  fmall  flock  yields  fe 
great  a  profit. 

.  Secondly,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  tht 
eafinefs  and  cheapnefs,  or  the  difficulty  and 
expence  of  learning  the  bufineft* 

When  any  expenfive  machine  is  erected,  the 
extraordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it  before 
it  is  worn  out,  it  muil  be  expe6led,  will  replace 
the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  with  at  Icaft  the 
ordinary  profits*  A  man  educated  at  the  expence 
of  much  labour  and  time  to  any  of  thofe  em- 
ployments which  require  extraordinary  dexterity 
and  fkill,  may  be  compared  to  one  of  thofe 
expenfive  machines.  The  work  which  he  learns 
to  perform,  it  mufl  be  expelled,  over  and  above 
the  ufual  wages  of  common  labour,  will  replace 
to  him  the  whole  expence  of  his  education,  with 
at  leafl  the  ordinary  profits  of  an  equally  valuable 
capital.  It  mufl  do  this  too  in  a  reafonable  time^ 
regard  being  had  to  the  very  uncertain  duration 
of  human  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
more  certain  duration  of  the  machine. 

The 
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The  difference  between  the  wages  of  (killed  c  H  a  F» 
labour  and  thofe  of  common  labour^  is  founded 
upon  this  principle. 

The  policy  of  Europe  confiders  the  labour  of 
all  mechanics,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  as 
ikiUed  labour ;  and  that  of  all  country  labourera 
as  common  labour.    It  feems  to  fuppofe  that  of 
the  former  to  be  of  a  more  nice  and  delicate 
nature  than  that.<^  the  latter.     It  is  ib  perhapa 
in  fiMne  cafes;  but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  quite 
otherwife,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  by  and 
by.    The  laws  and  cufloms  of  Europe,  ^there* 
fore,  in  order  to  qualify  any  peribn  for  exercif* 
ing  the  one  i^)ecies  of  laboiu*,  impofe  the  necef^ 
fity  of  an  apprenticefhip,   though  with  difier* 
ent  degrees  of  rigour  in  different  places.     They 
leave  the  other  firee  and  open  to  every  body. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticc^p, 
the  whole  labour  of  the  apprentice  belongs  to 
his  mafler.    In  the  mean  time  he  mufl,  in  many 
cafes,  be  maintained  by  his  parents  or  relations, 
and  in  almoft  all  cafes  muil  be  cioathed  by 
them.      Some  money  too  is  commonly  given  to 
the  mafler  for  teaching  him  his  trade.  They  who 
c^annot  give  numey,  give  time,  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  ufual  number  of  years ;  a  con* 
fideration  which,  though  it  is  not  always  advan- 
tageous to  the  mafler,  on  account  of  the  ufual 
idlenels  of  apprentices,  is  always  difadvantageous 
to  the  apprentice.     In  country  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  the  labourer,  while  he  is  employed 
about  the  eafier,  learns  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
his  bufinefs,  and  his  own  labour  maintains  him 

through 
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BOOK  through  all  the  different  ftageu  of  hU  employ* 
ment.  It  is  resfonable,  therefore^  that  in  Eu« 
rope  the  wages  of  mechanics,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers,  fhould  be  fomewhat  higher  than 
thofe  of  common  labourers.  They  are  fo  ac« 
cordingly,  and  their  (Uperior  gains  make  them 
in  moil  places  be  confidered  as  a  ftiperior  rank 
of  people.  This  fuperiority,  however,  is  gene* 
rally  very  fmall ;  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of 
journeymen  in  the  more  common  forts  of  manu* 
fa^ures,  fuch  as  thofe  of  plain  linen  and  woollen 
cloth,  computed  at  an  average,  are,  in  moft 
places,  very  little  more  than  the  day  wages  of 
common  labourers.  Tlieir  employment,  indeed, 
is  more  ileady  and  uniform,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  their  earnings,  taking  the  whole  year  tojge- 
ther,  may  be  fomewhat  greater.  It  feems  evu 
dently,  however,  to  be  no  greater  than  what  is 
ihfHcient  to  compenfate  the  fuperior  expencc  of 
their  education. 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the 
liberal  profeflions,  is  flill  more  tedious  and  ex- 
penflve*  The  pecuniary  rccompcncc,  therefore, 
of  painters  and  fculptors,  of  lawyers  and  phyfi- 
cians,  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal :  and  it  is 
fo  accordingly* 

The  profits  of  flock  feem  to  be  very  little 
aflTcfted  by  the  eaflncfs  or  difficulty  of  learning 
the  trade  in  which  it  is  employed.  All  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  flock  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  great  towns  feem,  in  reality,  to  be 
almofl  equally  eafy  and  equally  difficult  to  learn. 
One  branch  either  of  foreign  or  domeflic  t^ld^, 

cannot 
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cannot  vdl  be  a  much  more  intricate  bofinefi  chap. 
than  another. 

Thifdljr^  The  wages  of  labour  in  diflferoit 
ormpations  vary  with  the  cmiftancy  or  incon« 
fiancy  of  employment. 

Employment  is  much  more  conftant  in  fome 
trades  than  in  others.    In  the  greater  part  of  ma* 
nu&ames,  a  journeyman  may  be  pretty  fure  of 
employment  almoft  every  day  in  the  year  that  he 
is  able  to  work.      A  mafon  or  bricklayer,  on 
the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  firoft  nor 
in  foul  weiUher,  and  his  employment  at  all  other 
times  depends  upon  the  occaiional  calls  of  his 
cuftomers.     He  is  liable,  in  confequence,  to  be 
frequently  without  any.     Wliat  he  eams^  there- 
fore,  while  he  is  employed,  mull  not  only  main* 
tain  him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  foiue 
compenlation  for  thofe  anxious  and  defponding 
moments  which  the  thought  of  fo  precarious  a 
fituation  mud  fometimes  occafion.      Where  the 
computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of  manu- 
facturers, accordingly,  are  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  thofe 
of  mafbns  and  bricklayers  are  generally  from 
one  half  more  to  double  thofe  wages.     Where 
common  labourers  earn  four  and  five  fhillings  a 
week,  mafbns  and  bricklayers  frequently  earn 
feven  and  eight ;  where  the  former  earn  fix,  the 
latter  oflen  earn  nine  and  ten,  and  where  the 
former  earn  nine  and  ten,  as  in  London,  the  lat* 
tcr  commonly  earn  fiflecn  and  eighteen.     No 
fpecies  of  Ikilled  labour,  however,  feems  more 
eafy  to  learn  than  that  of  mafons  and  bricklayers. 

Chairmen 
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BOOK  Chairmen  in  London,  during  the  fummer  feafbii, 
are  faid  fometimes  to  be  employed  M  brick- 
layers. The  high  wages  of  thofe  workmen, 
therefore,  are  not  fo  much  the  recompeiiitie  o( 
their  Ikill,  as  the  compenfation  for  the  incon* 
llancy  of  their  employment. 

A  houfe  carpenter  feems  to  exercife  rather  a 
nicer  and  more  ingenious  trade  than  a  mafon. 
In  mod  places,  however,  for  it  is  not  univerfally 
fo,  his  day- wages  are  fomewhat  lower.  His  em* 
ployment,  though  it  depends  much,  does  not 
depend  fo  entirely  upon  the  occafional  calls  of  his 
cuftomers ;  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  weather. 

When  the  trades  which  generally  afford  con- 
ftant  employment,  happen  in  a  particular  place 
not  to  do  fo,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  always 
rife  a  good  deal  above  their  ordinary  proportion 
to  thofe  of  common  labour.  In  London  almofl 
all  journeymen  artificers  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  and  difmiffed  by  their  mailers  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  week  to  week,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  day-labourers  in  other  places.  The  loweft 
order  of  artificers,  journeymen  taylors,  accord- 
ingly, earn  there  half*  a  crown  a  day,  though 
eighteen  pence  may  be  reckoned  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  In  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages,  the  wages  of  journeymen  taylors  fre- 
quently fcarce  equal  thofe  of  common  labour ; 
but  in  London  they  are  often  many  weeks 
without  employment,  particularly  during  the 
fummer. 

When 
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When  the  incon&BXicy  of  employment  is  com-  c  H  A  R 
bined  with  the  hardihip,  difagreeablenefs,  and 
dirtinefs  of  the  work,  It  fometimes  raifes  the 
wages  of  the  moft  common  labour  above  tbofe 
of  the  moft  Ckilful  artificers,  A  collier  working 
by  the  piece  is  fuppofed,  at  Newcaftle,  to  earn 
commonly  about  double,  and  in  many  parts  of 
-Scotland  about  three  times  the  wages  of  com^ 
mon  labour.  His  high  wages  arife  altogether 
from  the  hardihip,  difagreeablenefs,  and  dirtiir 
nefs  of  his  work.  His  employment  may,  upon 
mofl  occafions,  be  as  conftant  as  he  pleaies. 
The  coal-heavers  in  London  exercife  a  trade 
which  in  hardihip,  dirtinefs,  and  difagreeable<- 
nefs,  almoft  equals  that  of  colliers ;  and  frora  the 
unavoidable  irregularity  in  the  arrivals  of  coalr 
ihips,  the  employment  of  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  neceflarily  very  inconftant.  If  colliers; 
therefore,  commonly  earn  double  and  triple  the 
wages  of  common  labour,  it  ought  not  to  feem 
unreafonable  that  coal-heavers  ihould  fometimes 
earn  four  and  five  times  thofe  wages.  In  the 
enquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few  yeass 
ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  then  paid,  they  could  earn  from  fix  to  tea 
fhillings  a  day.  Six  fhillings  are  about  four 
times  the  wages  of  common  labour  in  London, 
and  in  every  particular  trade,  the  loweft,  com- 
mon earnings  may  always  be  confidered  as  thofe 
of  the  far  greater  number.  How  extravagant 
foever  thofe  earnings  may  appear,  if  they  were 
more  than  fuflicient  to  compenfate  all  the  di(^ 
agreeable  circumflances  of  th^  bufinefs,  there 

r  would 
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BOOR  would  foot!  be  fo  great  a  number  of  competitors 
'*       as,  in  a  trade  which  has  no  exclufivc  privilege, 
would  quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate. 

The  conftancy  or  inconllancy  of  employment 
cannot  affeA  the  ordinary  profits  of  (lock  in  any 
particular  trade.  Whether  the  ftock  is  or  is  not 
conilantly  employed  depends,  not  upon  the 
trade,  but  the  trader. 

Fourthly,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  accord^ 
ing  to  the  fmall  or  great  truft  which  mud  be  re* 
pofed  in  the  workmen. 

The  wages  of  goldfmiths  and  jewellers  arc 
evcry-where  fuperior  to  thofe  of  many  other 
workmen,  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  much  fupe* 
rior  ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the  precious  ma- 
terials with  which  they  are  intruded. 

We  truft  our  health  to  the  phyfician  ;  our  for. 
tune  and  fometimcs  our  life  and  reputation  to  the. 
lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  confidence  could  not 
iUfely  be  repofed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or 
low  condition.  Their  reward  nuift  be  fuch, 
therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in  the 
Ipciety  which  fo  important  a  truft  requires.  The 
long  time  and  the  great  cxpence  which  niuft  be 
laid  out  in  their  education,  when  combined  with 
this  circumftance,  neceflurily  enhance  ftill  fur- 
ther  the  price  of  their  labour. 

When  a  perfon  employs  only  his  own  ftock  in 
trade,  there  is  no  truft ;  and  the  credit  which  he 
may  get  from  other  people,  depends,  not  upon 
the  nature  of  his  trade,  but  upon  their  opinion 
of  his  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence.  The  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  rates  of  profit,  therefore,  in  the  different  c  HAP. 
branches  of  trade,  cannot  arife  from  the  different 
degrees  of  truft  repofed  in  the  traders* 

Fifthly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different  em- 
ployments vary  according  to  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  fuccefs  in  them. 

The  probability  that  any  particular  perfon  fliall 
ever  be  qualified  for  the  employment  to  which 
he  is  educated,  is  very  different  in  different  oc- 
cupations. In  the  greater  part  of  mechanic 
trades,  fuccefs  is  almofl:  certain ;  but  very  uncer- 
tain in  the  liberal  profeflions.  Put  your  fon  fip- 
prentice  to  a  fhoemaker ,  there  is  little  doubt  of ' 
his  learning  to  make  a  pair  of  flioes:  But  fend 
him  to  fl:udy  the  law,  it  is  at  lead  twenty  to  one 
if  ever  he  makes  fuch  a  proficiency  as  will  enable 
him  to  live  by  the  bufinefs.  In  a  perfedlly  fair 
lottery,  thofe  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain 
all  that  is  lofl  by  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks. 
In  a  profeflion  where  twenty  fail  for  one  that  fuc- 
ceeds,  that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  fhould  have 
been  gained  by  the  unfuccefsful  twenty.  The 
counfellor  at  law,  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty 
years  of  age,  begins  to  make  fomething  by  his 
profeflion,  ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not 
only  of  his  own  fo  tedious  and  expenfive  educa-/ 
tion>  but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others 
who  are  never  likely  to  make  any  thing  by  it. 
How  extravagant  foevef  the  fees  of  counfellors 
at  law  may  fometimes  appear,  their  real  retribu- 
tion  is  never  equal  to  this.  Compute  in  any 
particular  place,  what  is  likely  to  be  annually 
gained,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  annually  fpent, 
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BOOK  all  the  different  workmen  in  any  common  trade, 
^'  fuch  as  that  of  ihoemakers  or  wea'/ers,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  former  fum  will  generally  ex- 
ceed the  latter.  But  make  the  fame  computa- 
tion with  regard  to  all  the  counfellors  and  ftu« 
dents  of  law,  in  all  the  different  inns  of  court, 
and  you  will  find  that  their  annual  gains  bear 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  their  annual  ex- 
pence,  even  though  you  rate  the  former  as  high, 
and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can  well  be  done*  The 
lottery  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  very  far  from 
being  a  perfe6tly  fair  lottery ;  and  that,  as  well 
as  many  other  liberal  and  honourable  profeffions, 
is,  in  point  of  pecuniary  gain,  evidently  under- 
recompenced. 

Thofe  profeffions  keep  their  level,  however, 
with  other  occupations,  and,  notwithflanding 
thefe  difcouragements,  all  the  mofl  generous  and 
liberal  fpirits  are  eager  to  crowd  into  them. 
Two  different  caufes  contribute  to  recommend 
them.  Firfl,  the  defire  of  the  reputation  which 
attends  upon  fuperior  excellence  in  any  of  them; 
and,fecondly,  the  natural  confidencewhich  every 
man  has  more  or  Icfs,  not  only  in  his  own  abili^ 
ties,  but  in  his  own  good  fortune. 

To  excel  in  any  profeffion,  in  which  but  few 
arrive  at  mediocrity,  is  the  mofl  decifive  mark  of 
what  is  called  genius  or  fuperior  talents.  The 
public  admiration  which  attends  upon  fuch  dif- 
tinguifhed  abilities,  makes  always  a  part  of  their 
reward  ;  a  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  as  it 
is  higher  or  lower  in  degree.  It  makes  a  con- 
ilderable  part  of  that  reward  in  the  profeffion  of 
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phyfic ;  a  ftill  greater  perhaps  in  that  of  law ;  chap. 
in  poetry  and  philofophy  it  makes  almoft  the      ^\ 
whole. 

There  are  fome  very  agreeable  and  beautiful 
talents  of  which  the  poffeffion  commands  a  cer- 
tain  fort  of  admiration  ;  but  of  which  the  exer- 
cife  iot  the  fake  of  gain  is  confidered,  whether 
from  reaibn  or  prejudice,  as  a  fort  of  public  pro- 
ilitution.    The  pecuniary  recompence,   there- 
fore, of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this  manner, 
mull  be  fuflScient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the  time, 
labour,  and  expence  of  acquiring  the  talents,  but 
for  the  difcredit  which  attends  the  employment 
of  them  as  the  means  of  fubfillence.     The  ex- 
orbitant rewards  of  players,  opera-fingers,  opera- 
dancers,  &c.  are  founded  upon' thofe  two  prin- 
ciples ;  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  talents, 
and  the  difcredit  of  employing  them  in  this  ^ 
manner.     It  feems  abfurd  at  firft  fight  that  we 
Ihould  defpife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward  their 
talents  with  the  moft:  profufe  liberality.     While 
we  do  the  one,  however,  we  mufl:  of  neceflity  do 
the  other.     Should  the  public  opinion  or  pre- 
judice ever  alter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupa- 
tions, their  pecuniary  recompence  would  quickly 
diminifii.     More  people  would  apply  to  them, 
and  the  competition  would  quickly  reduce  the 
price  of  their  labour.     Such  talents,  though  far 
from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  as 
is  imagined.    Many  people  poflefs  them  in  great 
perfe6lion,  who  difdain  to  make  this  ufe  of 
them  J  and  many  more  are  Capable  of  acquiring 
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BOOK  them,  if  any  thing  could  be  made  honourably  by 
^       them. 

The  over-wccning  conceit  which  the  greater 
part  of  men  have  of  their  own  abilities,  is  an 
ancient  evil  remarked  by  the  philofophers  and 
moralifls  of  all  ages.  Their  abfurd  pt^efumption 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  has  been  lefs  taken 
notice  of.  It  is,  however,  if  poifible,  dill  more 
univerfaL  There  is  no  man  living  who^  when 
in  tolerable  health  and  fpirits,  has  not  fome  ihare 
of  it#  The  chance  of  gain  is  by  every  man  more 
or  lefs  over-valued,  and  the  chance  of  lofs  is  by 
moil  men  undervalued,  and  by  fcarce  any  man, 
who  is  in  tolerable  health  and  fpirits,  valued 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

That  the  ch%fice  of  gain  is  naturally  over^ 
valued,  we  may  learn  from  the  univerfal  fuccefi 
of  lotteries^  The  world  neither  ever  law,  nor 
ever  will  fee,  a  pcrfedlly  fair  lottery  j  or  one  in 
which  the  whole  gain  compenfated  the  whole 
lofs ;  bccaufe  the  undertaker  could  make  nothing 
by  it.  In  the  ftatc  lotteries  the  tickets  are  really 
not  worth  the  price  which  is  paid  by  the  original 
fubfcribers,  and  yet  commonly  fell  in  the  market 
for  twenty,  thirty,  and  fometimcs  forty  per  cent 
advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gaining  Ibme  of  the 
great  prizes  is  the  fole  caufe  of  this  demand. 
The  foberell  people  fcarce  look  upon  it  as  a  folly 
to  pay  a  fmall  fum  for  the  chance  of  gaining  ten 
or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  ;  though  they  know 
that  even  that  fmall  funi  is  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  is  worth. 
In  a  lottery  in  wliich  no  prize  exceeded  twenty 
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pounds,  though  in  other  refpedls  it  approached  CHAP, 
much  nearer  to  a  perfe6lly  fair  one  than  the  ^' 
common  ftate  lotteries,  there  would  not  be  the 
lame  demand  for  tickets.  In  order  to  have  a 
better  chance  for  fome  of  the  great  prizes,  fome 
people  purchafe  feveral  tickets,  ai^d  others,  fmall 
ftiares  in  a  ftill  greater  number.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  more  certain  propofition  in  mathe- 
matics, than  that  the  more  tickets  you  adventure 
upon,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  be  alofer.  Adf 
venture  upon  all  the  tickets  in  the  lottery,  and 
you  lofe  for  certain ;  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  your  tickets  the  nearer  you  approach  to  this 
certainty. 

That  the  chance  of  lofs  is  frequently  under- 
valued,  and  fcarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is 
worth,  we  may  learn  from  the  very  moderate 
profit  of  infurers.  In  order  to  make  infurance, 
either  from  fire  or  fea-rifk,  a  trade  at  all,  the 
common  premium  muft  be  fufficient  to  compen- 
fate  the  common  loffes,  to  pay  the  expence  of 
management,  and  to  afford  liich  a  profit  as 
might  have  been  drawn  from  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  any  common  trade.  The  perfon 
who  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently  pays  no 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  rifk,  or  the  loweft 
price  at  which  he  can  reafonably  expe6l  to 
infure  it.  But  though  mar\y  people  have  made 
a  little  money  by  infurance,  very  few  have  made 
a  great  fortune;  and  from  this  confideration 
alone,  it  feems  evident  enough,  that  the  ordinary 
balance  of  profit  and  lofs  is  not  more  advanta- 
gCQUs  in  this,  than  in  other  qommon  trades  by 
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BOOK  which  fo  many  people  make  fortunes.  Moderate, 
however,  as  the  premium  of  infurance  commonly 
is,  many  people  defpife  the  rilk  too  much  to 
care  to  pay  it.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at 
an  average,  nineteen  houfes  in  twenty,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  are  not  in* 
fured  from  fire.  Sea  rilk  is  more  alarming  to 
the  greater  part  of  people,  and  the  proportion 
of  iliips  infured  to  thofe  not  infured  is  much 
greater.  Many  lail,  however,  at  all  feafons,  and 
even  in  time  of  war,  without  any  infurance. 
This  may  fometimes  perhaps  be  done  without 
any  imprudence.  When  a  great  company,  or 
^ven  a  great  merchant,  has  twenty  or  thirty  fhipa 
at  fea,  they  may,  as  it  were,  infure  one  another. 
The  premium  faved  upon  them  all,  may  more 
than  compenfate  fuch  loffes  as  they  are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  the  common  courfe  of  chances. 
The  neglect  of  infurance  upon  fliipping,  how* 
ever,  in  the  fame  manner  as  upon  houfes,  is,  in 
moll  cafes,  the  effe6l  of  no  fuch  nice  calculation^ 
but  of  mere  thoughtlefs  ralhnefs  and  prefump- 
tuQUs  contempt  of  th^  rilk. 

The  contempt  of  rilk  and  the  prefumptuous 
hope  of  fuccefs,  are  in  no  period  of  life  more 
a6live  than  at  the  age  at  which  young  people 
chufe  their  profeflions.  How  little  the  fear  of 
misfortune  is  then  capable  of  balancing  the  hope 
of  good  luck,  appears  Hill  more  evidently  in  the 
readihefs  of  the  common  people  tp  enlift  as 
fokliers,  or  to  go  to  fea,  than  in  the  eagernefs  of 
thofe  of  better  falhion  to  enter  into  what  are 
called  the  liberal  profeflions. 

What 
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What  a  common  foldier  may  lofe  is  obvious  CHAP, 
enough.    Without  regarding  the  danger,  how-  »  . 

ever,  young  volunteers  never  enlift  fo  readily  as 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  war ;  and  though  they 
have  fcarce  any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure 
to  themfelves,  in  their  youthful  fancies,  a  thou- 
fand  occafions  of  acquiring  honour  and  diftinc- 
tion  which  never  occur.  Thefe  romantic  hopes 
make  the  whole.price  of  their  blood.  Their  pay 
is  lefi  than  that  of  common  labourers,  and  in 
a6tual  fervice  their  fatigues  are  much  greater. 

The  lottery  of  the  fea  is  not  altogether  fo  dit 
advantageous  as  that  of  the  army.  The  fon  of 
a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  frequently 
go  to  fea  with  his  father's  confent ;  but  if  he 
enlifls  as  a  foldier  it  is  always  without  it.  Other 
people  fee  fome  chance  of  his  making  fomething 
by  the  one  trade  :  nobody  but  himfelf  fees  any  of 
his  making  any  thing  by  the  other.  The  great 
admiral  is  lefs  the  obje6t  of  public  admiration 
than  the  great  general,  and  the  higheft  fuccefs 
in  the  fea  fervice  promifes  a  lels  brilliant  for- 
tune  and  reputation  than  equal  fuccefs  in  the 
land.  The  fame  difference  runs  through  all  the 
inferior  degrees  of  preferment  in  both.  By  the 
rules  of  precedency  a  captain  in  the  navy  ranks 
with  a  colonel  in  the  army;  but  he  does  not 
rank  with  him  in  the  common  eflimation.  As 
the  great  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  lefs,  the 
finaller  ones  muft  be  more  numerous.  Common 
failors,  therefore,  more  frequently  get  fome  for- 
tune  and  preferment  than  common  foldiers ;  and 
the  hope  of  thofe  prizes  is  what  principally  re- 
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B,o OK  commends  the  trade.  Though  their  Ikill  and 
dexterity  are  much  fuperior  to  that  of  aknoft 
any  artificers,  and  though  their  whole  life  is  one 
continual  fcene  of  hardlhip  and  danger,  yet  for 
all  this  dexterity  and  fkill,  for  all  thofe  hardfhipa 
and  dangers,  while  they  remain  in  the  condition 
of  common  failors,  they  receive  fcarce  any  other 
recompence  but  the  pleafure  of  exercifing  the 
one  and  of  furmounting  the  other.  Their  wages 
are  not  greater  than  thofe  of  common  labourers 
at  the  port  which  regulates  the  rate  of  feamen's 
wages.  As  they  are  continually  going  from 
port  to  port,  the  monthly  pay  of  thofe  who  fail 
from  all  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  is 
more  nearly  upon  a  level  that  that  of  any  other 
workmen  in  thofe  different^places  ;  and  the  rate 
of  the  port  to  and  from  which  the  greateil  num- 
ber fail,  that  is  the  port  of  London,  regulates 
that  of  all  the  reft.  At  London  the  wages  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  different  claffes  of  work- 
men are  about  double  thofe  of  the  fame  claiTes  at 
Edinburgh.  But  the  failors  who  fail  from  the 
port  of  London  feldom  earn  above  three  or  four 
fhillings  a  month  more  than  thofe  who  fail  from 
the  port  of  Leith,  and  the  difference  is  fre- 
quently not  fo  great.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in 
the  merchant  fervice,  the  London  price  is  from 
a  guinea  to  about  feven-and-twenty  (hillings  the 
calendar  month.  A  common  labourer  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  Ihillings  a  week, 
may  earn  in  the  calendar  month  from  forty  to 
five-and-forty  fliillings.  The  failor,  indeed, 
over  ai;id  above  his  pay,  is  fupplied  witli  provi- 
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Sons.  Their  value,  However,  may  not  perhap*  CHAP, 
always  exceed  the  difference  between  his  pay  and  ,  J^^ 
that  of  the  common  labourer ;  and  though  it 
fometimes  ihould,  the  e^tcefs  will  not  be  clear 
gain  to  the  failor,  becaufe  he  cannot  Ihare  it 
with  his  wife  and  family,  whom  he  muft  main- 
tain out  of  his  wages  at  home. 

The  dangers  and  hair-breadth  efcapes  of  a  life 
of  adventures,  inftead  of  difheartening  young 
people,  feem  frequently  to  recommend  a  trade 
to  them.  A  tender  mother,  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to  fend  her  Ion  tc 
fchool  at  a  fea-port  town,  left  the  fight  of  the 
Ihips  and  the  converfation  and  adventures  of  the 
lailors  fhould  entice  him  to  go  to  fea.  The  dif- 
tant  profpe6l  of  hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope 
to  extricate  ourfelves  by  courage  and  addrefs,  is 
not  difagreeable  to  us,  and  does  not  raife  the 
wages  of  labour  in  any  employment.  It  is  other- 
wife  with  thofe  in  which  courage  and  addrefs 
can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades  which  are  known 
to  be  very  unwholefome,  the  wages  of  labour  are 
always  remarkably  high.  Unwholefomenefs  is 
a  fpecies  of  difagreeablenefs,  and  its  effe^s  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  are  to  be  ranked  under  that 
general  head. 

In  all  the  different  employments  of  ftock,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  varies  more  or  lefs  with 
the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  returns. 
Thefe  are  in  general  lefs  uncertain  in  the  inland 
than  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  in  fome  branches 
of  foreign  trade  than  in  others  ;  in  the  trade  to 
North  America^  for  example^  than  in  that  to 
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BOOK  Jamaica.    The  ordinary  rate  of  profit  always 

'; ,  rifes  more  or  lefi  with  the  rilk.  It  does  not,  how- 

ever,  feem  to  rife  in  proportion  to  it,  or  fo  as  to 
compenfate  it  completely.  Bankruptcies  are 
moil  frequent  in  the  mod  hazardous  trades.  The 
mofl  hazardous  of  all  trades,  that  of  a  fmuggler, 
though  when  the  adventure  fucceeds  it  is  like* 
wife  the  mofl  profitable,  is  the  infallible  road  to 
bankruptcy.  The  prefumptuous  hope  of  fucceis 
ieems  to  a6l  here  as  i^)on  all  other  occafions,  and 
to  entice  fo  many  adventurers  into  thofe  hazard- 
ous trades,  that  their  competition  reduces  their 
profit  below  what  is  fufficient  to  compenfate  the 
rifk*  To  compenfate  it  completely,  the  com« 
mon  returns  ought,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
profits  of  flock,, not  only  to  make  up  for  all  oc- 
cafional  lofTes,  but  to  afford  a  furplus  profit  to  the 
adventurers  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  profit  of 
infUrers,  But  if  the  common  returns  were  fuf- 
ficient for  all  this,  bankruptcies  would  not  be 
more  frequent  in  thefe  than  in  other  trades. 

Of  the  five  circumftances,  therefore,  which 
vary  tlie  wages  of  labour,  two  only  affedl  the 
profits  of  flock ;  the  agrecablenefs  or  difagree- 
ablenefs  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  rifk  or  fecurity 
with  which  it  is  attended.  In  point  of  agree, 
ablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  different 
employments  of  flock ;  but  a  great  deal  in  thofe 
of  labour ;  and  the  ordinary  profit  of  flock, 
though  it  rifes  with  the  rifl^,  does  not  always 
feem  to  rife  in  proportion  to  it.  It  fhould  foU 
low  from  all  this,  that,  in  the  fame  fociety  or 
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ndgfaboorhoocU  the  average  and  ordinary  rates  c  H  A  P« 
of  prc^  in  the  diferent  employments  of  ftock     J^ 
fliould  be  more  nearly  upon  a  level  than  the 
pecuniary  wages  of  the  diiierent  forts  of  labour. 
They    are    fo    accordingly.      The    difference 
between  the  earnings  of  a  common  labourer 
and  thofe  of  a  well  employed  lawyer  or  phyfician, 
is  evidently  much  greater  than  that  between  the 
ordinary  profits  in  any  two  different  branches  of 
trade.      The  apparent  difference,  befides,  in 
the  profits  of  different  trades,  is  generally  a 
deception  arifing  from  our  not  always  diftin* 
guifhing  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  wages, 
from  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  profit. 

Apothecaries  profit  is  become  a  bye-word, 
denoting  fomething  uncommonly  extravagant. 
This  great  apparent  profit,   however,   is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  the  reafonable  wages  of 
labour*     The  fkill  of  an  apothecary  is  a  much 
nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  of  any 
artificer  whatever ;  and  the  truft  which  is  repofed 
in  him  is  of  much  greater  importance.     He  is 
the  phyfician  of  the  poor  in  all  cafes,  and  of  the 
rich  when  the  difl:refs  or  danger  is  not  very  great* 
His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  fuitable  to 
his  fkill  and  his  trufl:,  and  it  arifes  generally 
from  the  price  at  which  he  fells  his  drugs.     But 
the  whole  drugs  which  the  befl  employed  apo* 
thec^ry,  in  a  large  market  town,  will  fell  in  a 
year,  may  not  perliaps  cofl:  him  above  thirty  or 
forty  pounds.     Though  he  fliould  fell  them, 
therefore,  for  three  or  four  hundred,  or  at  a 
thoufand  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  frequently  be 

no 
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BOOK  no  more  than  the  rcafonablc  wages  of  his  labour 
/*_  ,  charged,  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  charge 
them,  upon  the  price  of  his  dnigH,    The  greater 
part  of  the  apparent  profit  in  real  wages  difgtiifed 
in  the  garb  of  profit. 

In  a  Ihiall  fea-port  town,  a  little  grocer  will 
make  forty  or  fifly  per  cent,  upon  a  (lock  of  a 
fingle  hundred  pounds,  while  a  conflderable 
wholefale  merchant  in  the  fame  place  will  fcarce 
inakc  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  flock  of  ten 
thoufand.  'Hie  trade  of  the  grocer  may  be 
necefTary  forthcconvcniencyof  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  narrownefs  of  the  market  may  not  admit 
the  employment  of  a  larger  capital  in  the  buff* 
nefs.  The  man,  however,  muft  not  only  live 
by  his  trade,  but  live  by  it  fuitably  to  the  quali- 
fications which  it  requires.  Defides  pofTefTing  a 
little  capital,  he  muft  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
account,  and  muft  be  a  tolerable  judge  too  of, 
perhaps,  fifty  or  fixty  different  forts  of  goods, 
their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  markets  where 
they  are  to  be  had  cheaped.  He  nuifl  have  all 
the  knowledge,  in  fhort,  that  is  neccdOuy  for  a 
great  merchant,  which  nothing  hinders  him 
from  becoming  but  the  want  of  a  fnfHcient 
capital.  'J'hirty  or  forty  poiuuls  a  year  caimot 
be  confidered  as  too  great  a  recoinpence  for 
the  labour  of  a  perfon  fo  acromplifhed.  ne(lu6l 
this  from  the  feemingly  great  profits  of  his 
capital,  and  little  more  will  remain,  [)erlmps, 
than  the  ordinary;  profits  of  flock.  'I'he  greater 
part  of  the  apparent  profit  is,  in  this  cafe  too, 
real  wages. 

The 
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The  difference  between  the  apparent  profit  of  c  H  A  P. 

the  retail  and  that  of  the  wholefale  trade,  is  much  ^ ^ 

lefi  in  the  capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country 

villages.     Where  ten  thoufand  pounds  can  be 

employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  the  wages  of 

the  grocer's  labour  make  but  a  very  trifling 

addition  to  the  real  profits  of  fo  great  a  flock. 

The  apparent  profits  of  the  wealthy  retailer, 

therefore,  are  there  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with 

thofe  of  the  wholefale  merchant.     It  is  upon  this 

account  that  goods  fold  by  retail  are  generally 

as  cheap  and  frequently  much  cheaper  in  the 

capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  villages* 

Grocery  goods,  for  example,  are  generally  much 

cheaper ;  bread  and  butcher's  meat  frequently 

as  cheap.     It  cofls  no  more  to  bring  grocery 

goods  to  the  great  town  than  to  the  country 

village  ;  but  it  cofls  a  great  deal  more  to  bring 

corn  and  cattle,  as  the  greater  part  of  them 

mull  be  brought  from  a  much  greater  diflance* 

The  prime  coft  of  grocery  goods,  therefore, 

being  the  fame  in  both  places,  they  are  cheapefl 

where  the  leafl  profit  is  charged  upon  them. 

The  prime  coft  of  bread  and  butcher's  meat  is 

greater  in  the  great  town  than  in  the  country 

village  ;  and  though  the  profit  is  lefs,  therefore 

they  are  not  always  cheaper  there,  but  oflen 

equally  cheap.     In  fuch  articles  as  bread  and 

butcher's  meat,  the  fame  caufe,  which   dimi* 

nifhes  apparent  profit,  increafes  prime  coft.   The 

extent  of  the  market,  by  giving  employment  to 

greater  ftocks,  diminiflies  apparent  profit ;  but 

by  requiring  fupplies  from  a  greater  diftance,  it 

increafes 
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BOOK  increafei  prime  coft.  lliis  (Utninution  of  the 
'*  one  and  increafe  of  the  other  fccm,  in  moft  caiei, 
neariy  to  coimter-balance  one  another ;  which  if 
probably  the  rcafon  that,  though  the  prices  of 
com  and  cattle  are  commonly  very  different  in 
diiFercnt  parin  of  the  kingdom,  thofe  of  bread 
and  biitcher^H  meat  arc  generally  very  nearly 
the  fame  through  the  greater  part  of  it 

Though  the  profits  of  flock  both  in  the  whole- 
file  and  retail  trade  are  generally  leln  in  the 
capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  villages, 
yet   great   fortunes  are    frequently    acquired 
from  fmall  beginnings  in  the  former,  and  fearce 
ever  in  the  latter.    In  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
market,  trade  cannot  always  be  extended  as 
ftock  extends*    In  f Uch  places,  therefore^  though 
the  rate  of  a  particular  perfon's  })rofits  may  be 
very  high,  the  lUm  or  amount  of  them  can  never 
be  very  great,  nor  confequently  that  of  his  annual 
accumulation.    In  great  towns,  on  the  contrary, 
trade  can  be  extended  as  (lock  increafes,  and  the 
credit  of  a  fVugaland  thriving  man  increafes  much 
fafter  than  his  iU)ck.    His  trade  is  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  both,  and  the  fUm  or 
amount  of  his  profits  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  trade,  and  his  annual  accumulation  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  his  profits.     It  feldom 
happens,  however,  that  great  fortunes  are  made 
even  in  great  towns  by  any  one  regular,  efla- 
blifhed,  and  well-known  branch  of  buflnefs,  but 
in  confequence    elf  a  long  liie   of  induflry, 
flrugaUtyt   and   attention,      j^udden   fortunes, 

4  indeed, 
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indeed^  are  fometimes  made  in  fuch  places  by  chap. 
what  is  called  the  trade  of  fpeculation.  The  fpe-  ^ 
dilative  merchant  exercifes  no  one  regular, 
eftabliihed,  or  well-known  branch  of  bufinefs. 
He  is  a  com  merchant  this  year,  and  a  wine  mer-* 
chant  the  next,  and  a  fugar,  tobacco,  or  tea 
merchant  the  year  after.  He  enters  into  every 
trade  when  he  forefees  that  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  commonly  profitable,  and  he  quits  it  when 
;he  forefees  that  its  profits  are  likely  to  return  to 
the  level  of  other  trades.  His  profits  and  lofles, 
therefore,  can  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  thofe 
of  any  one  eflablifhed  and  well-known  branch  of 
bufinefs.  A  bold  adventurer  may  fometimes 
acquire  a  confiderable  fortune  by  two  or  three 
fucceisful  fpeculations ;  but  is  jufl  as  likely  to  lofe 
one  by  two  or  three  unfuccefsful  ones.  This 
trade  can  be  carried  on  no  where  but  in  great 
towns.  It  is  only  in  places  of  the  moil  extenfive 
commerce  and  correfpondence  that  the  intelli* 
gence  requifite  for  it  can  be  had. 

The  five  circumdances  above  mentioned, 
though  they  occafion  confiderable  inequalities 
in  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  fi;ock9 
occafion  none  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
and  difadvantages,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
different  employments  of  either.  The  nature 
of  thofe  circumflances  is  fuch,  that  they  make 
up  for  a  finall  pecuniary  gain  in  fome,  and 
counter-balance  a  great  one  in  others. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  equality  may 
take  place  in  the  whole  of  their  advantages  or 
difadvantages,  three  things  aie  requifite  even 

where 
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BOOK  where  there  is  the  moll  perfect  freedom.  Fifd^ 
^  the  employments  muft  be  well  known  and 
long  eftabliihed  in  the  neighbourhood ;  fecondly^ 
they  muft  be  in  their  ordinary,  or  what  may  be 
called  their  natural  ftate;  and,  thirdly,  they 
muft  be  the  fole  or  principal  employments  of 
thofe  who  occupy  them. 

Firft,  this  equality  can  take  place  only  in 
thofe  employments  which  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  long  eftabliftied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Where  all  other  circumftances  are  equal, 
wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
trades.  When  a  projedlor  attempts  to  eftablifh 
a  new  manufacture,  he  muft  at  firft  entice  his 
workmen  from  other  employments  by  higher 
wages  than  they  can  either  earn  in  their  own 
trades,  or  than  the  nature  of  his  work  would 
otherwife  require,  and  a  confiderable  time  muft 
pafs  away  before  he  can  venture  to  reduce  them 
to  tl)e  common  level.  Manufafturcs  for  which 
the  demand  ariies  altogether  from  faftiion  and 
fancy,  are  continually  changing,  and  feldom  laft 
long  enough  to  be  confidered  as  old  eftabliftied 
manufactures.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  for 
which  the  demand  arifes  chiefly  from  ufe  or 
neceflity,  are  lefs  liable  to  change,  and  the  fame 
form  or  fabric  may  continue  in  demand  for 
whole  centuries  together.  The  wages  of  labour, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  higher  in  manufactures 
of  the  former,  than  in  thofe  of  the  latter  kind. 
Birmingham  deals  chiefly  in  manufactures  of  the 
former  kind ;  Sheffield  in  thofe  of  the  latter ; 

and 
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and  the  wages  of  labour  in  thofe  two  different  c  HA  P. 
places,  are  faid  to  be  fuitable  to  this  difference 
in  the  nature  of  their  manufa6tures. 

The  eilabliihment  of  any  new  manufa6lure, 
of  any  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new 
practice  in  agriculture,  is  always  a  fpeculation, 
from  which  the  projedlorpromifeshimfelfextra^ 
ordinary  profits.  Thefe  profits  fometimes  are 
very  great,  and  fometimes,  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  they  are  quite  otherwife ;  but  in  general 
they  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  thofe  of  other 
old  trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  proje6i; 
fucceeds,  they  are  commonly  at  firft  very  high. 
When  the  trade  or  pra61;ice  becomes  thoroughly 
eftablifhed  and  well  known,  the  competition  re- 
duces them  to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

Secondly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  flock,  can  take  place 
only  in  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  flate  of  thofe  employments. 

The  demand  for  almofl  evei*y  different  fpecies 
of  labour  is  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes 
lefs  than  ufual.  In  the  one  cafe  the  advantages 
of  the  employment  rife  above,  in  the  other  they 
fall  below  the  common  level.  The  demand  for 
country  labour  is  greater  at  hay-time  and  harvefl, 
thai!  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and 
wages  rife  with  the  demand.  In  time  of  war, 
when  forty  or  fifly  thoufand  failors  are  forced 
from  the  merfchant  fervice  into  that  of  the  king, 
the  demand  for  failors  to  merchant  fhips  necel^ 
farily  rifes  with  their  fcarcity,  and  their  wages* 

VOL,  11.  N  upon 
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BOOK  Upon  fuch  occafions  commonly  rife  from  a  guinea 
'*  and  feven-and-twenty  ihillings,  to  forty  lhilUng» 
and  three  pounds  a  montli.  In  a  decaying  ma-^ 
nufadture,  on  the  contrary,  many  workmen,  ra- 
ther than  quit  their  old  trade,  are  contented  with 
finaller  wages  than  would  otberwife  be  fuitable 
to  th^  nature  of  their  employments 

The  profits  of  (lock  vary  with  the  price  of 
the  commodities  in  which  it  is  employed.     As 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rifes  above  the  ordi- 
nary or  average  rate,  the  profits  of  at  leafl  fome 
part  of  the  flock  that  is  employed  in  bringing  it 
to  market,  rife  above  their  proper  level,  and  as 
it  falls  they  fink  below  it.     All  commodities  are 
more  or  lefs  liable  to  variations  of  price,  but 
fome  are  much  more  fo  than  others.r     In  all 
commodities  which  are  produced  by  human  in- 
duflry,  the  quantity  of  induflry  annually  em- 
ployed is  necefTarily  regulated  by  the  annual  de- 
mand, in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  average  annual 
produce  may,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  confuniption.     In  fome  em- 
ployments,   it  has  already  been  obferved,   the 
fame  quantity  of  induflry  will  always  produce 
the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of 
commodities.     In  the  linen  or  woollen  manu^ 
failures,  for  example,  the  fame  number  of  hands 
will   annually   work   uj)  very  nearly  the   lame 
quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.    The  varia- 
tions in  the  market  price  of  fuch  commodities^ 
therefore,  can  arife  only  from  fome  accidental 
variation  in  the  demand.      A  public  mourning 
raifes  the  price  of  black  cloth.    But  as  the  de« 

mand 
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maud  for  moft  forts  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  C  H  A  ?• 
doth  is  pret^  uniform,  fo  is  likewife  tlie  price. 
But  there  are  other  emplo}*ments  in  which  Uie 
£une  quantity  of  induftry  will  not  alwap  pro* 
duce  the  fame  quantity  of  commodities.  The 
fiune  quantity  of  induflry^  for  example,  will,  in 
different  years,  produce  very  different  quantities 
of  com,  wine,  hops,  fugar,  tobacco,  &c.  The 
price  of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  \^es  not 
only  with  the  variations  of  demand,  but  with  tlie 
much  greater  and  more  frequent  variations  of 
quantity,  and  is  confequently  extremely  fluftuat- 
ing.  But  the  profit  of  fome  of  the  dealers  mud 
neceflarily  flu6tuate  with  the  price  of  the  commo* 
dities.  The  operations  of  the  fpeculative  mer- 
chant are  principally  employed  about  fuch  com- 
modities.  He  endeavours  to  buy  them  up  when 
he  forefees  that  their  price  is  likely  to  rife,  and 
to  fell  them  when  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Thirdly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  difad vantages  of  the  different  em- 
ployments of  labour  and  flock,  can  take  place 
only  in  fuch  as  are  the  fole  or  principal  employ- 
ments of  thofe  who  occupy  them. 

When  a  perfon  derives  his  fubftence  from 
one  employment,  which  does  not  occupy  the 
greater  pari  of  his  time ;  in  the  intervals  of  his 
leifure  he  is  often  willing  to  work  at  another  for 
lefs  wages  than  would  otherwife  fult  the  nature 
of  the  employment. 

There  ftill  fubfifls  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
a  fet  of  people  called  Cotters  or  Cottagers, 
though  they  were  more  frequent  fome  years  ago 

N  2  than 
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BOOK  than  they  are  now.     They  are  a  fort,  of  oirt- 
'•     .  fervants   of  the  landlords  and  farmers.    The^ 
ufual   reward  which  they   receive  from   tlieir 
mailers  is  a  houfe,  a  fmall  garden  for  pot  herbs, 
as  much  grafs  as  will  feed  a  cow,  and,  perhaps, 
an  acre  or  two  of  bad  arable  land.    When  their 
maflcr  has  occafion  for  their  labour,  he  gives 
them,  bcfides,  two  pecks  of  oatmeal  a  week, 
worth  about  fixteen  pence  fterling.    During  a 
great  part  of  the  year  he  has  little  or  no  occafion 
for  their  labour,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
little  pofleflion  is  not  fufficient  to  occupy  the 
time  which  is  left  at  their  own  difpo&l.    When 
fuch  occupiers  were  more  numerous  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  willing 
to  give  their  fpare  time  for  a  very  fmall  recom- 
pence  to  any  body,  and  to  have  wrought  for  left 
wages  than  other  labourers.     In  ancient  times 
they  feem  to  have  been  common  all  over  Eu- 
rope.   In  countries  ill  cultivated  and  worfe  in- 
habited, the  greater  part  of  landlords  and  farm« 
ers  could  not  otherwife  provide  themfelves  with 
the  extraordinary  number  of  hands,  which  coun- 
try  labour  requires  at  certain  feafons.    The  daily 
or  weekly  recompence  which  fuch  labourers  oc* 
cafionally  received  from  their  mailers,  was  evi- 
dently not  the  whole  price  of  their  labour.   Their 
fmall  tenement  made  a  confiderable  part  of  it.  This 
daily  or  weekly  recompence,  bowcver,  feems  to 
have  been  conlidered  as  the  whole  of  it,  by  many 
writers  who  have  collected  the  pricesof  labourand 
provifions  in  ancient  times,  and  who  have  taken 
plcafure  in  reprefentiug  both  as  wonderfully  low. 

The 
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T&e  produce  of  fuch  labour  comes  frequently  chap. 
clitfaptar  to  market  than  would  otherwife  be  fuit*  ^  ^ 
able  to  its  nature.  Stocking?  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  are  knit  much  cheafer  than  they  can 
any-where  be  wrought  iqpon  the  loom.  They  are 
the  work  of  fervants  and  labourers,  who  derive 
the  pirincipal  port  of  their  fubfiflence  from  fbme 
oth^r  employment.  More  than  a  thoo£tnd  pair 
of  Sfa^L'ind  ftockings  are  annually  imported  into 
Lesth,  of  which  the  price  is  from  five  pence  to 
leva]  pence  a  pair.  At  Learwick,  the  finall  ca- 
pital of  the  Shetland  iilands,  ten  pence  a  day,  I 
have  beai  affured,  is  a  common  price  of  com- 
mon fabcHzr.  In  the  £une  iflands  they  knit 
worfted  ftockings  to  the  valoe  of  a  gxnnea  a  pair 
and  opwardsh. 

The  ^pinning  of  linen  yam  is  carried  on  in 
Scotland  nearly  in  the  lame  way  as  the  knitting 
of  ftockings  by  fcrvants  who  are  chiefly  hired 
for  other  purp<^es.  They  earn  but  a  very  fcanty 
fubfiftence,  who  endeavour  to  get  their  whole 
livelihood  hj  either  of  thofe  trades.  In  moft 
parts  of  Scotland  fhe  is  a  good  ^inn^  who  can 
earn  twenty  p«ice  a  week. 

In  opulent  countries  the  market  is  generally 
fo  cxtenffve,  that  any  one  trade  is  fiiiEcient  to 
employ  the  whole  labour  and  ftock  of  thofe  who 
occupy  it.  Inftances  of  people^s  Irving  by  one 
employment,  and  at  the  fame  time  deriving  tome 
little  ad^'antage  from  another,  occur  cliiefly  in 
poor  countries.  The  following  inllance,  how- 
ever, of  (bmething  of  tlie  fame  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  coital  of  a  very  rich  one.    There 
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B  o  o  K  is  no  city  in  Europe,  I  believe,  in  which  houfe« 
rent  is  dearer  than  in  London,  and  yet  I  know 
no  capital  in  which  a  furniftied  apartment  can  be 
hired  fo  cheap.  Lodging  is  not  only  much 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Paris ;  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  Edinburgh  of  tlic  fame  degree 
of  goodnefs  ;  and  what  may  feem  extraordinary, 
the  deamefs  of  houfe-rent  is  the  caule  of  the 
cheapnefs  of  lodging.  The  dcarnefs  of  houfe- 
rent  in  London  arifes,  not  only  from  thofe  caufes 
which  render  it  dear  in  all  great  capitals,  the 
deamefs  of  labour,  the  dearnefs  of  ail  the  ma* 
terials  of  building,  which  mufl  generally  be 
brought  from  a  great  diftance,  and  above  all  the 
deamefs  of  ground-rent,  every  landlord  a£ling 
the  part  of  a  monopoliil,  and  frequently  exacting 
a  higher  rent  for  a  fingie  acre  of  bad  land  in 
a  town,  than  can  be  had  for  a  hundred  of  the 
bed  in  the  country  ;  but  it  arifes  in  part  from 
the  peculiar  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people, 
which  oblige  every  mailer  of  a  family  to  hire  a 
whole  houfe  from  top  to  bottom.  A  dwelling* 
houfe  in  England  means  every  thing  that  is  con- 
tained under  the  fame  roof.  In  France,  Scot- 
land, and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  fre- 
quently means  no  more  than  a  fingie  ftory.  A 
tradefman  in  London  is  obliged  to  hire  a  whole 
houfe  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  his  cuftom- 
ers  live.  His  fliop  is  upon  the  ground-floor, 
and  he  and  his  family  fleep  in  the  garret ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  pay  a  part  of  his  houfe-rent  by 
letting  the  two  middle  flories  to  lodgers.  He 
experts  to  maintain  his  family  by  his  trade,  and 

not 
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not  by  his  lodgers.     Whereas,   at  Paris  and  chap. 
Edinburgh,  the  people  who  let  lodgings  have       ^ 
commonly  no  other  means  of  fubfiaence ;  and 
the  price  of  the  lodging  mud  pay,  not  only  the 
rent  of  the  houfe^  but  the  whole  expence  of  the 
family. 


PART   11. 

Inequalities  occaftoned  by  the  Policy  of  Europe. 

SUCH  are  the  inequalities  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  dif* 
ferent  employments  of  labour  and  flock,  which 
the  defeft  of  any  of  the  three  requifites  above- 
mentioned  mud  occafion,  even  where  there  is 
the  moil  perfe6l  liberty.  But  the  policy  of  Eu^ 
rope,  by  not  leaving  things  at  perfedl  liberty, 
occafions  other  inequalities  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
ways.  Firft,  by  reftraining  the  competition  in 
fome  employments  to  a  fmaller  number  than 
would  otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them ; 
fecondly,  by  increafing  it  in  others  beyond  what 
it  naturally  would  be ;  and,  thirdly,  by  obllrufil- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  flock,  both 
from  employment  to  employment  and  from  place 
to  place. 

Firfl,  The  policy  of  Europe  occafions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  flock,  by  reflraining  the 
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BOOK  competition  in  fome  employmentft  to  a  finaller 
^^_^_^  number  than  might  otherwife   be  difpofed  to 
enter  into  thenu 

The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  are 
the  principal  means  it  makes  ufe  of  for  this  pur« 
pofe. 

The  exclufive  privilege  of  an  incorporated 
trade  necefTarily  reilrains  the  competition,  in  the 
town  where  it  is  eflabliflied,  to  thofe  who  are 
free  of  the  trade.  To  have  ferved  an  appren« 
ticelhip  in  the  town,  under  a  mailer  properly 
qualified,  is  commonly  the  necefTary  requifite  for 
obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye-laws  of  the 
corporation  regulate  fometimes  the  number  of 
apprentices  which  any  mafler  is  allowed  to  have, 
and  almofl  always  the  number  of  years  which 
each  apprentice  is  obliged  to  ferve.  The  inten- 
tion of  both  regulations  is  to  reflrain  the  compe- 
tition to  a  much  fmaller  number  than  might 
otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  the  trade. 
The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  re- 
ftrains  it  diredlly.  A  long  term  of  apprentice- 
fhip  reflrains  it  more  indire6lly,  but  as  effe£tu. 
ally,  by  increafing  the  expence  of  education. 

In  Sheffield  no  mafler  cutler  can  have  more 
than  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  by  a  bye-law  of 
the  corporation.  In  Norfolk  and  Norwich  no 
mafler  weaver  can  have  more  than  two  appren- 
tices, under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a 
month  to  the  king.  No  mafler  hatter  can  have 
more  than  two  apprentices  any-where  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  the  Englifh  plantations,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a  month,  half  to  the 

king, 
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f,  and  half  to  him  who  Ihall  fue  in  any  court  c  H  A  P. 

of  record.    Both  thefe  regulations,  though  they  , ^ 

have  been  confirmed  by  a  public  law  of  the 
kingdom,  are  evidently  di6tated  by  the  fame 
corporation  Ipirit  which  ena6ted  the  bye-law  of 
Sheffield.  The  filk  weavers  in  London  had 
fcarce  been  incorporated  a  year,  when  they  en- 
abled a  bye-law,  retraining  any  mailer  from 
having  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  It 
required  a  particular  a£b  of  parliament  to  refcind 
this  bye-law. 

Seven  years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  all 
over  Europe,  the  ufual  term  eftablilhed  for  the 
duration  of  apprenticeihips  in  the  greater  part  of 
incorporated  trades.  All  fuch  incorporations 
were  anciently  called  univerfities ;  which  indeed 
is  the  proper  Latin  name  for  any  incorporation 
whatever.  The  univerfity  of  fmiths,  the  uni- 
verfity  of  taylors,  &c.  are  expreffions  which  we 
commonly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  an- 
cient  towns.  When  thofe  particular  incorpora- 
tions which  are  now  peculiarly  called  univer- 
fities  were  firft  eilablifhed,  the  term  of  years 
which  it  was  neceflary  to  ftudy,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of 
apprenticelhip  in  common  trades,  of  which  the 
incorporations  were  much  more  ancient.  As  to 
have  wrought  feven  years  under  a  mafter  pro- 
perly qualified,  was  neceflary,  in  order  to  entitle 
any  perfon  to  become  a  mafter,  and  to  have  him- 
felf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade ;  fo  td  have 
ftudied  feven  years  under  a  mafter  properly  qua- 

lifiedy 
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BOOK  lified  was  neceflary  to  entitle  him  to  become  s 
J^  ^  mafter,  teacher,  or  do6lor  (words  anciently  fyno- 
nimous)  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars 
or  apprentices  (words  likewife  originally  fyno- 
nimous)  to  fludy  under  him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  of  Apprenticelhip,  it  was  enadled,  that 
no  perfon  Ihould  for  the  future  exercife  any  trade, 
craft,  or  myftery  at  that  time  exercifed  in  Eng* 
land,  unlefs  he  had  previoufly  ferved  to  it  an 
apprenticelhip  of  feven  years  at  leaft  ;  and  what 
before  had  been  tlie  bye-law  of  many  particular 
corporations,  became  in  England  the  general 
and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in  mar- 
ket towns.  For  though  the  words  of  the  ftatute 
are  very  general,  and  feem  plainly  to  include  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation 
has  been  limited  to  market  towns,  it  having 
been  held  that  in  country  villages  a  perfon  may 
exercife  feveral  different  trades,  though  he  has 
not  ferved  a  feven  years  apprenticelhip  to  each, 
they  being  neceffary  for  the  .conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people  fre- 
quently  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  each  with 
a  particular  fet  of  hands. 

By  a  ftri6l  interpretation  of  the  words  too  the 
operation  of  this  ftatute  has  been  limited  to  thofe 
trades  which  were  eftablilhed  in  England  before 
the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  ex- 
tended to  fuch  as  have  been  introduced  fince 
that  time.  This  limitation  has  given  occafion 
to  feveral  diftin6lions  which,  confidered  as  rules 
of  police,  appear  as  foolilh  as  can  wejl  be  ima- 
gined. 
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gined.     It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example,  that  chap. 
A  coach-maker  can  neither  himfelf  make  nor       X- 
employ  journeymen  to  make  his  coach- wheels  ; 
but  mull  buy  them  of  a  mailer  wheel-wright ; 
this  latter  trade  having  been  exercifed  in  Eng- 
Ifi^nd  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.     But  a  wheel* 
Wright,  though  he  has  never  ferved  an  appren- 
ticeihip  to  a  coach-maker,  may  either  himfelf 
make  or  employ  journeymen  to  make  coaches ; 
the  trade  of  a  coach-maker  not  being  within  the 
flatute,  becaufe  not  exercifed  in  England  at  the 
time  when  it  was  made.     The  manufa6lures  of 
Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton, 
are  many  of  them,  upon  this  account,  not  within 
the  ftatute  j  not  having  been  exercifed  in  Eng. 
land  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France,  the  duration  of  apprenticefhips  is 
different  in  different  towns  and  in  different 
trades.  In  Paris,  five  years  is  the  term  required 
in  a  great  number ;  but  before  any  perfon  can  be 
qualified  to  exercife  the  trade  as  a  mailer,  he 
muil,  in  many  of  them,  ferve  five  years  more  as 
a  journeyman.  During  this  latter  term  he  is 
called  the  companion  of  his  mafler,  and  the  term 
itfelf  is  called  his  companionfliip. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  law  which  re- 
gulates  univerfally  the  duration  of  apprentice- 
fhips. The  term  is  different  in  different  corpo- 
rations. Where  it  is  long,  a  part  of  it  may 
generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a  fmall  fine. 
In  moft  towns  too  a  verv  fmall  fine  is  fufficient 
to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  corporation.  The 
weavers  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal 
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BOOK  manufa6lures  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other 
artificers  fubfervient  to  them,  wheel-makers,  reel- 
makers,  &c.  may  exercife  their  trades  in  any  town 
corporate  without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns 
corporate  all  perfons  are  free  to  fell  butcher's 
meat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.  Three 
years  is  in  Scotland  a  common  term  of  appren- 
ticelhip,  even  infome  very  nice  trades  ;  and  in 
general  I  know  of  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  corporation  laws  are  fo  little  oppreffive. 

The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all 
other  property,  fo  it  is  the  mod  facred  and  in- 
violable.     The  patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in 
the  ftrength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands  ;  and  to 
hinder  him  from  employing  this  ftrength  and 
dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks  proper  with-   i 
out  injury  to  his  neighbour,  is  a  plain  violation    1 
of  this  moft  facred  property.     It  is  a  manifeft    ! 
encroachment  upon  the  juft  liberty  both  of  the   I 
workman,  and  of  thofe  who  might  be  diipofed    f 
to  employ  him.     As  it  hinders  the  one  from   t 
working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  fo  it  hinders   f-- 
the  others  from  employing  whom  they  think  ?t 
proper.     To  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  em-   v 
ployed,  may  furely  be  trufted  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  employers  whofe  intereft  it  fo  much  concerns.  ' . 
The  affefted  anxiety  of  the  law-giver  left  they  '■ 
fliould  employ  an  improper  perfon,  is  evidently    ;. 
as  impertinent  as  it  is  oppreffive. 

Theinftitution  of  long  apprenticefliips  cangive  >. 
no  fecurity  that  infufficient  workmanfliipfliall  not  :t, 
frequently  be  pxpofed  to  public  fale.    AVlien  this  >, 
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is  done  it  is  generaUy  the  effe6l  of  fraud,  and  chap. 
not  of  inability  ;  and  the  longefl  apprenticefliip  ^ 
can  give  no  fecurity  againfl  fraud.  Quite  dif- 
ferent regulations  are  neceflary  to  prevent  this 
abufe.  The  fterling  mark  upon  plate,  and  the 
ilamps  upon  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  give  the 
purchafer  much  greater  fecurity  than  any  flatute 
of  apprenticefliip.  He  generally  looks  at  thefe, 
but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  enquire  whe- 
ther the  workmen  had  ferved  a  feven  years  ap- 
prenticefliip. 

The  infl;itution  of  long  apprenticefliips  has 
no  tendency  to  form  young  people  to  indufl;ry. 
A  journeyman  who  works  by  the  piece  is  likely 
to  be  induftrious,  becaufe  he  derives  a  benefit 
from  every  exertion  of  his  induft:ry.  An  ap- 
prentice is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almofl^  always' 
is  fo,  becaufe  he  has  no  immediate  intereft  to  be 
otherwife.  In  the  inferior  employments,  the 
fweets  of  labour  confift  altogether  in  the  recom- 
pence  of  labour.  They  who  are  fooneft  in  a 
condition  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  it,  are  likely 
fooneft  to  conceive  arelifti  for  it,  and  to  acquire 
the  early  habit  of  induftry,  A  young  man  na- 
turally conceives  an  averfion  to  labour,  when 
for  a  long  time  he  receives  no  benefit  from  it. 
The  boys  who  are  put  out  apprentices  from 
public  charities  are  generally  bound  for  more 
than  the  ufual  number  of  years,  and  they  gene- 
rally turn  out  very  idle  and  wortlilefs. 

Apprenticefliips  were  altogether  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  mafter 
and  apprentice  make, a  confiderable  article  in 
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fe6Uy  filent  with  regard  to  them.  I  know  no 
Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  I  be- 
lieve, to  aflert  that  there  is  none)  which  ex«« 
prefles  the  idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  Ap- 
prentice, a  fervant  bound  to  work  at  a  particular 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  a  mailer,  during  a  term 
of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  mailer  ihall 
teach  him  that  trade. 

Long  apprenticeihips  are  altogether  unne- 
.ceflary.  The  arts,  which  are  much  fuperior  to 
common  trades,  fuch  as  thofe  of  making  clocks 
and  watches,  contain  no  fuch  myftery  as  to  re- 
quire a  long  courfe  of  inftru^ion.  The  firft 
invention  of  fuch  beautiful  machines,  indeed, 
and  even  that  of  fome  of  the  inftruments  era* 
ployed  in  making  them,  muft,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long  time, 
and  may  juftly  be  conlidered  as  among  the  hap- 
picft  eiforts  of  human  ingenuity.  But  when 
both  have  been  fairly  invented  and  are  well  un- 
derftood,  to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the 
completed  manner,  how  to  apply  the  inftru- 
ments and  how  to  conftru£i:  the  machines,  can- 
not well  require  more  than  the  leflbns  of  a  few 
weeks :  perhaps  thofe  of  a  few  days  might  be 
fufficient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades, 
thofe  of  a  few  days  might  certainly  be  fufficient. 
The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common 
trades,  cannot  be  acquired  witliout  much  prac- 
tice and  experience.  But  a  young  man  would 
praftife  with  much  more  diligence  and  attentioni 
if  from  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a  joumey- 

man. 
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riiidi  he  coil_  l_^  ju^^  ,  am  o^sl  :;u4m  v     ^ 

br  the  nwiftinfe  ymtsdk  bi  i  Eu<3ki]p^ 

famtigh  aarkmdbxK^  im  >       i^iK>N     Uia 

rfitnrtmn  vgot^  gfiiacmiJt  m  tm^  \^av  '^  i^w^v 

Ihe  maStcTy  imfaMdU  wo  iU  W  ^^^  lUei\  H^ 
PGnid  lafe  ail  the  waig^  al^  t  i|H^(M(jivvS  >^^vh 
lie  now  fkves  finr  levtsu  y^  ^  igg;i^UHH«  h^  Uh^ 
sod,  perhapgi»  the  apprent  o^  hUai^lt' v^iHilU  W  '<k 
\aSsr^  In  a  trade  lb  tidily  Itm'ut  W  ^oulU  h^^wx 
more  comp^tois>  and  hi;^  wtigt^^i^  ^  hi)a  h^  v^iMU^ 
to  be  a  complete  wojrkiu^a^  w<>uUl  h^  uiuvh 
[^  than  at  pteient^  'Xh^  (^m  i»<Hi^^  v4*  V^u- 
petition  would  reduce  th^  piviitsi  ^'  th^  malivu  4 

M  well  as  the  wage:^  of  th^  wv>ik^^><^^^^  ^I^V^ 
trades,  the  crafts,  the  tnylt^ii^^,  \sw\\\  uii  U^ 
lofers.  But  the  public  wuuUl  b^  »  gniu^i)  th^ 
work  of  all  artificers  coming  iu  i\m  wh^  m\^\\ 
cheaper  to  market. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  ri^ilu^lpn  pf  (H  i^>Mi  HHfi 
confequently  of  wages  and  proHt,  liy  r^ftiHioiHtf 
that  free  competition  wlik^U  w^iiW  iMi^lt  f^f^f- 
tainly  occafion  it,  that  all  (i<t^r|^Mmf>/^M<»,  »m4  M»/« 
greater  part  of  corporati^^  \  >^  im^i^  ^mm  ^f4y  - 
liflied.  In  order  t0  ^^  im^m'm^Hh  i^  ^^^ 
antborilT  in  maeot  iim^  ii^m^}Ui  m  mmif 
parts  of  £af«)fi$vtMt<^(     (^  ft^WiM /^;w/^^' 

a  doner  iwm  v^  'Jm4$  \  M^)i>'^  y^J^^. 
bees  7s&sm^  :2d*5ii^'  ^'  i^i^yyi'ti^  ^-v^^y  %^^^^ 
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BOOR  liberty  againft  fuch  oppreffive  monopolies.  Upon 
^^ ^  paying  a  fine  to  the  king,  the  charter  feems  ge- 
nerally to  have  been  readily  granted ;  and  when 
any  particular  clafs  of  artificers  or  traden 
thought  proper  to  a6l  as  a  corporation  without 
a  charter,  fuch  adulterine  guilds,  as  they  were 
called,  were  not  always  disfranchifed  upon  that 
account,  but  obliged  to  fine  annually  to  the 
king  for  permiflion  to  exercife  their  ufurpedpri- 
vileges  *•  The  immediate  infpe^ion  of  all  cor^ 
porations,  and  of  the  bye-laws  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  ena6l  for  their  own  govemnunt, 
belonged  to  the  town  corporate  in  which  th^ 
were  eftablifhed;  and  whatever  difcipline  was 
exercifed  over  them,  proceeded  commonly,  not 
from  the  king,  but  from  that  greater  incorpora- 
tion of  which  thofe  fubordinate  ones  were  only 
parts  or  members. 

The  government  of  towns  corporate  was  alto- 
gether  in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers;  and 
it  was  the  manifeft  interefl  of  every  particular 
clafs  of  them,  to  prevent  the  market  from  being 
overftocked,  as  they  commonly  expreis  it,  with 
their  own  particular  fpecies  of  induftry ;  which 
is  in  reality  to  keep  it  always  under-flocked 
Each  clafs  was  eager  to  eilabliih  regulatioDi 
proper  for  this  purpofe,  and,  provided  it  was 
allowed  to  do  fo,  was  willing  to  confent  that  every 
other  clafs  fhould  do  the  fame.  In  confequence 
of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  each  clafs  was 
obliged  to  buy  the  goods  they  had  occafion  for 

*  See  Madox  Firma  Burgl,  p.  %6f  5cc« 
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from  every  other  within  the  town,  fomewhat  chap. 
dearer  than  they  otherwife  might  have  done.  ^ 
But  in  recompence,  they  were  enabled  to  fell 
their  own  jufl  as  much  dearer ;  fo  that  fo  far  it 
was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  fay ;  and  in  the 
dealings  of  the  different  claffes  within  the  town 
with  one  another,  none  of  them  were  lofers  by 
thefe  regulations.  But  in  their  dealings  with 
the  country  they  were  all  great  gainers ;  arid  in 
tliefe  latter  dealings  confiils  the  whole  trade 
which  fupports  and  enriches  every  town. 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  fubfiftence,  and 
all  the  materials  of  its  induftry,  from  the  country. 
It  -pays  for  thefe  chiefly  in  two  ways :  firft,  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  part  of  thofe  ma- 
terials  wrought  up  and  manufadlured ;  in  which 
cafe  their  price  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  mailers  or 
immediate  employers  :  fecondly,  by  fending  to 
it  a  part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufadlured  pro«> 
duce,  either  of  other  countries,  or  of  diilant 
parts  of  the  fame  country,  imported  into  the 
town:  in  which  cafe  too  the  original  price  of 
thofe  goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the 
carriers  or  failors,  and  by  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chants who  employ  them.  In  what  is  gained 
upon  the  firft  of  thofe  two  branches  of  com- 
merce, confifts  the  advantage  which  the  town 
makes  by  its  manufadtures ;  in  what  is  gained 
upon  the  fecond,  the  advantage  of  its  inland  and 
foreign  trade.  Tlie  wages  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  profits  of  their  different  employers,  make  up 
the  whole  of  what  is  gaiixed  upon  both.     What- 
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BOOK  ^ver  regulations,  therefore,  tend  to  increafe  thofe 
^-  ,  wages  and  profits  beyond  what  they  otherwife 
would  be,  tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchafe, 
with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country* 
They  give  the  traders  and  artificers  in  the  town 
an  advantage  over  the  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers  in  the  country,  and  break  down  that 
natural  equality  which  would  otherwife  take 
place  in  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween them.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
labour  of  the  fociety  is  annually  divided  between 
thofe  two  different  fets  of  people*  By  means  of 
thofe  regulations  a  greater  iliare  of  it  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  than  would  other** 
wife  fall  to  them ;  and  a  lefs  to  thofe  of  the 
country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for  the 
provilions  and  materials  annually  imported  into 
it,  is  the  quantity  of  manufa6lures  and  other 
goods  annually  exported  from  it.  The  dearer 
the  latter  are  fold,  the  cheaper  the  former  are 
bought.  The  induflry  of  the  town  becomes 
more,  and  that  of  the  country  lefs  advanta- 
geous. 

That  the  induflry  which  is  carried  on  in 
towns  is,  every-whcre  in  Europe,  more  advanta- 
geous than  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the  coun* 
try,  without  entering  into  any  very  nice  com- 
putations, we  may  fatisfy  ourfelvcs  by  one  very 
fimple  and  obvious  obfervation.  In  every  coun- 
try  of  Europe  we  find,  at  leafl,  a  hundred  people 
wlio  have  acquired  great  fortunes  from  fmall 
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beginnings  by  trade  and  manufactures,  the  in*  ^  H  A  i% 
duftry  which  properly  belongs  to  towns,  for 
one  who  has  done  fo  by  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  country,  the  raifing  of  rude  pro- 
duce by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land. 
Induilry,  therefore,  mull  be  better  rewarded,  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  (lock  mud 
evidently  be  greater  in  the  one  iituation  than  in 
the  other.  But  flock  and  labour  naturally  feek 
the  moft  advantageous  employment.  They  na» 
turally,  therefore,  refort  as  much  as  they  can 
to  the  town,  and  defert  the  country. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  a  town,  being  collected 
into  one  place,  can  eafily  combine  together. 
The  moil  infignificant  trades  carried  on  in  towns 
have  accordingly,  in  fome  place  or  other,  been 
incorporated;  and  even  where  they  have  never 
been  incorporated,  yet  the  corporation  fpirit,  the 
jealouly  of  ftrangers,  the  averfion  to  take  appren- 
tices, or  to  communicate  the  fecret  of  their  trade, 
generally  prevail  in  them,  and  often  teach  them^ 
by  voluntary  aflbciations  and  agreements,  to 
prevent  that  free  competition  which  they  can- 
not prohibit,  by  bye-laws.  The  trades  which 
employ  but  a  fmall  number  of  hands,  run  moft 
eafily  into  fuch  combinations.  Half  a  dozen 
wool-combers,  perhaps,  are  neceffary  to  keep  a 
thouiand  Q>inners  and  weavers  at  work.  By 
combining  not  to  take  apprentices  they  can  not 
only  eogroft  the  employment,  but  reduce  the 
whole  inanu£ai3;ure  into  a  ibrt  of  (lavery  to  them- 
ieivesy  and  raiie  the  pric^  of  their  labour  much 
d>are  what  is  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  difperfed  in 
diftant  places,  cannot  eafily  combine  together* 
They  have  not  only  never  been  incorporated, 
but  the  corporation  fpirit  never  has  prevailed 
among  them.  No  apprenticefhip  has  ever  been 
thought  neceffary  to  qualify  for  huibandry,  the 
great  trade  of  the  country.  After  what  are  called 
the  fine  arts,  jand  the  liberal  profeflions,  how-^ 
ever,  there  is  perhaps  no  trade  which  requires  fb 
great  a  variety  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  innumerable  volumes  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  in  all  languages,  may  fatisfy  us,  that 
among  the  wifefl  and  moit  learned  nations,  it 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  matter  very  eafily 
underftood.  And  from  all  thofe  volumes  we 
(hall  in  vain  attempt  to  coUedt  that  knowledge 
of  its  various  and  complicated  operations,  which 
is  commonly  poffefled  even  by  the  common 
farmer;  how  contemptuoufly  foever  the  very 
contemptible  authors  of  fome  of  them  may  fome« 
times  aiFedt  to  fpeak  of  him.  There  is  fearer 
any  common  mechanic  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
of  which  all  the  operations  may  not  be  as  com* 
pletely  and  diftinfilly  explained  in  a  pamphlet  of 
a  very  few  pages,  as  it  is  poflible  for  words  il- 
luftrated  by  figures  to  explain  them.  In  the 
hiilory  of  the  arts,  now  publifhing  by  the  French 
academy  of  fciences,  feveral  of  them  are  ac- 
tually explained  in  this  manner.  The  direction 
of  operations,  belides,  which  muft  be  varied  with 
every  change  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  with 
many  other  accidents,  requires  much  more 
judgment  and  difcretion,  than  that  of  thofe 
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Not  od^  die  art  oif  I W  i^^mm^  tWg^^^^M^ 
dinfticMi  of  tlie  cfie»tiaii$  ^  b^lk«aH)r>\  k^^ 
maiqr  inftrior  brandies  of  cHMintirY  U)kh^\  V^. 
quire  much  more  ftiU  iini)  t^xperjeui^  th^l^  it^^ 
greater  part  cf  mechanic  trader    Th^  mnn  wh() 
works  upon  brafs  and  iron»  woi\k;^  with  inttiH^ 
ments  and  upon  materials  dt  whieh  th^  t^M^p^r 
is  always  the  feme,  or  very  nearly  the  Ifeme,   Wut 
the  man  who  ploughs  the  ground  with  f^  t^m\  i4' 
horfes  or  oxen,  works  with  inftrumentu  ol'whJPh 
the  health,  ftrength,  and  temper,  are  very  dil* 
ferent  upon  different  occaflonH.    The  eoudition 
of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon  tUQ  U  ^^ 
variable  as  that  of  the  iuftruments  which  ha 
works  with,  and  both  require  to  be  mm^^A  with 
much  judgment  and  difcretion*    Th^  uomiifmn 
ploughman,  though  generally  mgard^d  t^f  thtf 
pattern  of  ftupidity  and  i^orance^  iti  ik^om  thr 
feftive  in  this  judgment  and  diicr(^tiim,     iitt  m 
\A  accuftomed,  indeed^  to  focM  mUtfumi^ik 
than  the  medbiaiiic  vbo  U^es  in  a  iAy^n.     HU^ 
-nmot  and  laa^:uagie  a^e  «K>re  uiicotiid^  aAi4  w<^« 
dificdlt  to  be  ttadedHood  hy  ibiAk  ^hho  »i'e  fMA 
vCmI  to  t^KflBBu     Hk  undtritaftdJfUgg  hf/^^ve^^ 
hdm^  aocadlamed  v»  <)anfidef  a  i^4^^ 
€4»ied^  i^  ^ffsneeallf  muob  li^ieriiir  tv^tb^t  ^^^i^ft^ 
crdier;,  ^scrha{e  wbtik  a^tweuikK)  if^g^p  HM^ffikJdi^  tiU 
n^rfat  iis  tnmxnnmiv  veci^ied  iiJ  )ief4of loiii^  ^^Aue 
or  twp  verr  i^n^ik'  v^jt/esmMmt^^    Hm^  aucu  ti^ 
lower  Tanki^  ut  fMn^k-  H)  ^ttue  <H»uiH>rv  i»«-  i:!:^^/ 
f up>eri0r  nf>  ^tboie  -ntf  ibe^fitme,  ii»  iMiti  tikUiHi^  H^ 
ev^erv  mac  niiona  ^itttKsr  bil&u^  f^  i;mii0iii^  ^4^ 
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B  o  o  K  led  to  converfe  much  with  both.  In  China  and 
Indoflan  accordingly  both  the  rank  and  the 
wages  of  country  labourers  are  faid  to  be  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  artificers  and 
manufadturcrs.  They  would  probably  be  fo 
cvery-where,  if  corporation  laws  and  the  corpo- 
ration  fpirit  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  fuperiority  which  the  induflry  of  the 
towns  has  every-where  in  Europe  over  that  of 
the  country,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  corpora- 
tions,  and  corporation  laws.    It  is  fupported  by 
many  other  regulations.    The  high  duties  upon 
foreign  manufaAures  and  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported by  alien  merchants,  all  tend  to  the  fame 
purpofe.    Corporation  laws  enable  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  to  raife  their  prices,  without  fear- 
ing to  be  under-fold  by  the  free  competition  of 
their  own  countrymen.    Thofe  other  regulations 
fecure  them  equally  againfl  that  of  foreigners. 
The  enhancement  of  price  occafioned  by  both  is 
cvery-where  finally  paid  by  the  landlords,  farm- 
ers, and  labourers  of  the  country,  who  have 
feldom  oppofed  the  eflablifhment  of  fuch  mono- 
polies.    They  have  commonly  neither  inclina- 
tion  nor  fitnefs  to  enter  into  combinations ;  and 
the  clamour  and  fophiflry  of  merchants  and 
manufa6lurers  eafily  perfuade  them  that  the 
private  interefl  of  a  part,  and  of  a  fubordinate 
part  of  the  fociety ,  is  the  general  intereft  of  the 
whole. 

In  Great  Britain  the  fuperiority  of  the  induflry 
of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country  feems  to 
have  been  greater  formerly  than  in  the  prcfent 
times.    The  wages  of  country  labour  approach 
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nearer  to  thofe  of  manufa6tiiring  labour,  and  the  chap. 
profits  of  flock  employed  in  agriculture  to  thofe       ^ 
uf  trading  and  manufadturing  ftock,  than  they 
are  faid  to  have  done  in  the  lafl  century,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent.    This  change  may 
be  regarded  as  tlie  necelfary,  though  very  late 
confequence  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  the  induftry  of  the  towns.     The  flock 
accumulated  in  them  comes  in  time  to  be  fo 
great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed  with 
tlie  ancient  profit  in  that  fpecies  of  induflry 
which  is  peculiar  to  tliem.    That  induflry  has 
its  limits  like  every  other  ;  and  the  increafe  of 
flock,  by  increafing  the  competition,  neceflk- 
rily  reduces  the  profit.     The  lowering  of  profit 
in  the  town  forces  out  (lock  to  the  country, 
where,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for  country 
labour,  it  neceflarily  raifes  its  wages.     It  then 
fpreads  itfelf,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  over  the  face  of 
the  land,  and  by  being  employed  in  agriculture 
18  in  part  reflored  to  the  country,  at  the  expence 
of  which,  in  a  great  meafiire,  it  had  originally 
been  accumulated  in  the  town.    That  every* 
where  in  Europe  the  greatell  improvements  of 
the  country  have  been  owing  to  fuch  overflow, 
ings  of  the  (lock  originally  accumulated  in  the 
towns,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fhow  hereafter }  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  demonftrate,  that  though 
fome  countries  have  by  this  courfe  attained  to 
a  conliderable  degree  of  opulence,  it  is  in  itfelf 
peceflarily  How,  uncertain,  liable  to  be  difturbed 
and  interrupted  by^innumerable  accidents,  and 
in  every  relpe6t  contraiy  to  the  order  of  nature 
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^  o  o  K  and  of  reafon.    The  interefls,  prejudices,  laws 
^       and  cuftoms  which  have  given  occafion  to  it,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  explain  as  fully  and  diftindily 
as  I  can  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  this 
inquiry* 

People  of  the  fame  trade  feldom  meet  toge- 
ther, even  for  merriment  and  diverfion,  but  the 
converfation  ends  in  a  confpiracy  againd  the 
public,  or  in  fome  contrivance  to  raife  prices. 
It  is  impoffible  indeed  to  prevent  fuch  meetings, 
by  any  law  which  either  could  be  executed,  or 
would  be  confiftent  with  liberty  and  juflice. 
But  though  the  law  cannot  hinder  people  of  the 
fame  trade  from  fometimes  aflembling  together, 
it  ought  to  do  nothing  to  facilitate  fuch  afTem* 
blies ;  much  lefs  to  render  them  necefTary* 

A  regulation  which  obliges  all  thofe  of  the 
fame  trade  in  a  particular  town  to  enter  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  in  a  public  regiiler, 
facilitates  fuch  afTemblies.  It  connects  indivi- 
duals who  might  never  otherwife  be  known  to 
one  another,  and  gives  every  man  of  the  trade  a 
diredlion  where  to  find  every  other  man  of  it. 

A  regulation  which  enables  thofe  of  the  fame 
trade  to  tax  themfelves  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  poor,  their  fick,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
by  giving  them  a  common  interefl  to  manage, 
1-enders  fuch  affemblies  neceflTary. 

An  incorporation  not  only  renders  them  ne« 
ceiTary,  but  makes  the  aft  of  the  majority  bind^ 
ing  upon  the  whole.  In  a  free  trade  an  effe6lual 
combination  cannot  be  eflablifhed  but  by  the 
unanimous  confent  of  every  fingle  trader,  and  it 
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cannot   lad  longer  than   every  fingle  trader  chap. 
continues  of  the  iame  mind.    The  majority  of  a      ^ 
corporation  can  enadi  a  bye-law  with  proper 
penalties,  which  will  limit  the  competition  more 
eiFe6lually  and  more  durably  than  any  voluntary 
combination  whatever. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  are  neceflary 
for  the  better  government  of  the  trade,  is  with- 
out any  foundation.  The  real  and  efFedlual 
difcipline  which  is  exercifed  over  a  workman,  is 
not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  that  of  his 
cuftomers.  It  is  the  fear  of  lofing  their  employ- 
ment which  reilrains  his  frauds  and  corrects  his 
negligence.  An  exclufive  corporation  necef* 
farily  weakens  the  force  of  this  difcipline.  A 
particular  fet  of  workmen  muft  then  be  em- 
ployed, let  them  behave  well  or  ill.  ^  It  is  upon 
this  account,  that  in  many  large  incorporated 
towns  no  tolerable  workmen  are  to  be  found ^ 
even  in  fome  of  the  mod  neceifary  trades.  If 
you  would  have  your  work  tolerably  executed, 
it  muft  be  done  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  work- 
men, having  no  exclufive  privilege,  have  nothing 
but  their  charadler  to  depend  upon,  and  you 
muft  then  fmuggle  it  into  the  town  as  well  as  i 
you  can. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  policy  of  Europe, 
by  reftraining  the  competition  in  fome  employ, 
ments  to  a  fmaller  number  than  would  otherwife 
be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them,  occafions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  ftock. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  increafitig 
the  competition  in  fome  employments  beyond 
what  it  naturally  would  be,  occafions  another 
inequality  of  an  oppoiite  kind  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  and  difad vantages  of  the  difierent 
employments  of  labour  and  flock. 

It  has  been  coniidered  as  of  fo  much  import- 
ance that  a  propef  number  of  young  people 
ihould  be  educated  for  certain  profeflions,  that, 
ibmetimes  the  public,  and  fometimes  the  piety 
of  private  founders  have  eilablifhed  many  pen- 
fions,  fcholarihips,  exhibitions,  buriaries,  &c. 
for  this  purpofe,  which  draw  many  more  people 
into  thofe  trades  than  could  otherwife  pretend  to 
follow  them.  In  all  chriflian  countries,  I  believe, 
the  education  of  the  greater  part  of  churchmen 
is  paid  for  in  this  manner.  Very  few  of  them 
are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  expence. 
The  long,  tedious  and  expenfive  education, 
therefore,  of  thofe  who  are,  will  not  always 
procure  them  a  fuitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people  who,  in  order  to  get  em- 
ployment,  are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much  fmaller 
recompence  than  what  fuch  an  education  would 
otherwife  have  entitled  them  to ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  competition  of  the  poor  takes  away 
the  reward  of  the  rich.  It  would  be  indecent, 
no  doubt,  to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  chap* 
lain  with  a  journeyman  in  any  common  trade. 
The  pay  of  a  curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may 
very  properly  be  coniidered  as  of  the  lame  nature 
with  the  wages  of  a  journeyman.  ITiey  are,  all 
three,  paid  for  their  work  according  to  the  con* 
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tradl  which  they  may  happen  to  make  with  their  c  H  A  H 
relpeftive  fuperiors.  Till  after  the  middle  of  ^  J^ 
the  fourteenth  century,  five  merks,  containing 
about  as  much  fiiver  as  ten  pounds  of  our  pre- 
fent  money,  was  in  England  the  ufual  pay  of  a 
curate  or  a  ftipendiary  parilh  prieft,  as  we  find  it 
regulated  by  the  decrees  of  feveral  different 
national  councils.  At  the  fame  period  four  pence 
a  day,  containing  the  fame  quantity  of  fiiver  as 
a  fiiilling  of  our  prefent  money,  was  declared  to 
be  the  pay  of  a  mafi:er  mafon,  and  three  pence 
a  day,  equal  to  nine  pence  of  our  prefent  money, 
that  of  a  journeyman  mafon  *.  The  wages  of 
both  thefe  labourers,  therefore,  fuppofing  them 
to-  have  been  conftantly  employed,  were  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  curate*  The  wages  of 
the  mafi;er  mafon,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been 
without  employment  one  third  of  the  year,  would 
have  fully  equalled  them.  By  the  1 2th  of  Queen 
Anne,  c.  1 2,  it  is  declared,  "  That  whereas  for 
^^  want  of  fufficient  maintenance  and  encourage* 
**  ment  to  curates,  the  cures  have  in  feveral 
<«  places  been  meanly  fupplied,  the  biChop  is, 
**  therefore,  empowered  to  appoint  by  writing 
^^  under  his  hand  and  feal  a  fufficient  certain 
"  flipend  or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty  and 
"  not  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  a  year."  Forty 
pounds  a  year  is  reckoned  at  prefent  very 
good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  notwithfi;anding 
this  a6t  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura* 
cies  under  twenty  pounds  a  year.    There  are 

*  See  the  Sutute  of  labourerii  %s  Ed.nL 
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1lk>  O  K  jounie3rmen  fhoe-makers  in  London  who  earn 
I^_  ,  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  there  is  fcarce  an 
induftrious  workman  of  any  kind  in  that  metro- 
polis who  does  not  earn  more  than  twenty. 
This  laft  fum  indeed  does  not  exceed  what  is 
frequently  earned  by  common  labourers  in  many 
country  parilhes.  M^enever  the  law  has 
attempted  to  regulate  the  wages  of  workmen,  it 
has  always  been  rather  to  lower  them  than  to 
raife  them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many  occa« 
fions  attempted  to  raife  the  wages  of  curateSi 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  oblige  the 
redtors  of  parifhes  to  give  them  more  than-  the 
wretched  maintenance  which  they  themfelves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of.  And  in  both 
cafes  the  law  feems  to  have  been  equally  ineffec- 
tual, and  has  never  either  been  able  to  raife  the 
wages  of  curates,  or  to  iink  thofe  of  labourers  to 
the  degree  that  was  intended ;  becaufe  it  has 
never  been  able  to  hinder  either  the  one  from 
being  willing  to  accept  of  left  than  the  legal 
allowance,  on  account  of  the  indigence  of  their 
Situation  and  the  multitude  of  their  competitors ; 
or  the  other  from  receiving  more,  on  account  of 
the  contrary  competition  of  thofe  who  expe^ed 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleafure  from  employing 
them. 

The  great  benefices  and  other  ecclefiaflical 
dignities  fupport  the  honour  of  the  church, 
notwithflanding  the  mean  circumftances  of  fome 
of  its  inferior  members.  The  refpeft  paid  to 
the  profeflion  too  makes  fome  compenfation  even 
to  them  for  the  meannefs  of  their  pecuniary 
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recompence.  In  England,  and  in  all  Roman  c  H  A  Hi 
Catholic  countries,  the  lottery  of  the  church  is 
in  reality  much  more  advantageous  than  is  neceC- 
fary.  The  example  of  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
of  Geneva,  and  of  feveral  other  proteftant 
churches,  may  fatisfy  us,  that  in  fo  creditable  a 
profeffion,  in  wliich  education  is  fo  eafily  pro* 
cured,  the  hopes  of  much  more  moderate  be- 
nefices will  draw  a  fufficient  number  of  learned, 
decent,  and  refpe6lable  men  into  holy  orders. 

In  profeffions  in  which  there  are  no  benefices, 
fuch  as  law  and  phyfic,  if  an  equal  proportion 
of  people  were  educated  at  the  public  expence, 
the  competition  would  foon  be  fo  great,  as  to 
fink  very  much  their  pecuniary  reward.  It 
might  then  not  be  worth  any  man's  while  to 
educate  his  fon  to  either  of  thofe  profeflions 
at  his  own  expence*  They  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  fuch  as  hs^d  been  educated  by  thofe 
public  charities,  whofe  numbers  and  neceflities 
would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  them* 
felves  with  a  very  miferable  recompence,  to  the 
entire  degradation  of  the  now  remediable  pro- 
feflions of  law  and  phyfic. 

That  unprofperous  race  of  men  commonly 
called  men  of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the 
fituation  which  lawyers  and  phyficians  probably 
would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing  fuppofition.  In 
every  part  of  Europe  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have 
been  hindered  by  different  reafons  from  entering 
into  holy  orders.  They  have  generally;  there- 
fore, been  educated  at  the  public  expence,  and 

their 
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#o  O  K  their  numbers  are  every-where  fo  great  as  com- 
^       monly  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a 
very  paultry  recompence. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  only  employment  by  which  a  man  of  letters 
could  make  any  thing  by  his  talents,  was  that  of 
a  public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  communicating 
to  other  people  the  curious  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  himfelf :  And  this 
is  ftill  furely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  ufeful, 
and  in  general  even  a  more  profitable  employ- 
ment than  that  other  of  writing  for  a  bookfeller, 
to  which  the  art  of  printing  has  given  occafion. 
The  time  and  iludy,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and 
application  requifite  to  qualify  an  gOTtm^mt 
teacher  of  the  fciences,  are  at  leafl  equal  to 
what  is  neceflkry  for  the  greatefl  pra6titioners  in 
law  and  phyfic.  But  the  ufiial  reward  of  the 
eminent  teacher  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  lawyer  or  phyfician  ;  becaufe  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  expence ; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  two  are  incumbered 
with  very  few  who  have  not  been  educated  at 
their  own.  The  ufual  recompence,  however,  of 
public  and  private  teachers,  imall  as  it  may 
appear,  would  undoubtedly  be  lei's  than  it  is,  if 
the  competition  of  thole  yet  more  indigent  men 
of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out 
of  the  market.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  a  fcholar  and  a  beggar  feem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  fynonymous.  The  dif- 
ferent governors  of  the  univerfitics  before  that 

time 
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time  appear  to  have  often  granted  licences  to  c  H  A  p. 
their  fcholars  to  beg.  ^ 

In  ancient  times,  before  any  charities  of  this 
kind  had  been  eitabliihed  for  the  education  of 
indigent  people  to  the  learned  profeflions,  the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachei^s  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  confiderable.     Ifocrates,  in  what  is 
called   his   difcourfe  againit   the  fophids,   re* 
proaches  the  teachers  of  his  own  times  with 
inconfiftency.    "  They  make  the  moft  magnifi* 
cent  promiles  to  their  fcholars,  fays  he,  and 
undertake  to  teach  them  to  be  wife,  to  be  happy, 
and  to  be  juft,  and  in  return  for  fo  important  a 
fervice  they  ftipulate  the  paultry  reward  of  four 
or  five  mina?.     They  who  teach  wifdom,  con« 
tinues  he,  ought  certainly  to  be  wife  themfelves ; 
but  if  any  man  were  to  fell  fuch  a  bargain  for 
fuch  a  price,  he  would  be  convi6ted  of  the  moft 
evident  folly."     He  certainly  does  not  mean 
here  to  exaggerate  the  reward,  and  we  may  be 
alTured  that  it  was  not  lefs  than  he  reprefents  it* 
Four  minae  were  equal  to  thirteen  pounds  fix 
fliillings  and  eight  pence  :  five  minae  to  fixteen 
pounds  thirteen  fiiillings  and  four  pence.     Some* 
thing  not  lefs  than  the  largefl:  of  thofe  two  fums, 
therefore,  muft;  at  that  time  have  been  ufually 
paid  to  the  moft  eminent  teachers  at  Athens. 
Ifocrates  himfelf  demanded  ten  minai,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence,  from 
each  fcholar.     When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is 
laid  to  have  had  an  hundred  fcholars.     I  under- 
ftand  this  to  be  the  number  whom  he  taught  at 
one  time,  or  who  attended  what  we  would  call 

one 
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BOOK  one  courfe  of  lectures,  a  number  which  will  not 
^  appear  extraordinary  from  fo  great  a  city  to  fi> 
famous  a  teacher,  who  taught  too  whet  was  at 
that  time  the  mod  fajQiionable  of  all  fciencesy 
rhetoric.  He  mud  have  made,  therefore,,  by 
each  courfe  of  lectures,  a  thoufand  minse,  or 
3,333/.  6s.  Sd.  A  thoufand  minae,  accordingly, 
is  faid  by  Plutarch  in  another  place,  to  have 
been  his  Dida£iron,  or  ufual  price  of  teaching* 
Many  other  eminent  teachers  in  thofe  times 
appear  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes.  •  Gorgias 
made  a  prefent  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  of 
his  own  flatue  in  folid  gold.  We  muil  not,  I 
prefum'e,  fuppofe  that  it  w  as  as  large  as  the  life. 
His  way  of  living,  as  well  as  that  of  Hippias 
and  Protagoras,  two  other  eminent  teachers  of 
thofe  times,  is  reprefented  by  Plato  as  fplendid 
even  to  oftentation.  Plato  himfelf  is  laid  to 
have  lived  with  a  good  deal  of  magnificence* 
Ariftotie,  after  having  been  tutor  to  Alexander, 
and  mod  munificently  rewarded,  as  it  is  univer- 
fally  agreed,  both  by  him  and  his  father  Philip, 
thought  it  worth  while,  notwithftanding,  to 
return  to  Athens,  in  order  to  refume  the  teaching 
of  his  fchool.  Teachers  of  the  fciences  were 
probably  in  thofe  times  lefs  common  than  they 
came  to  be  in  an  age  or  two  afterwards,  wjien 
the  competition  had  probably  Ibmewhat  reduced 
both  the  price  of  their  labour  and  the  admiration 
for  their  perlbns.  The  nioft  eminent  of  them, 
however,  appear  always  to  ha,ve  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  conlideration  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  like 
profellion  in  the  prefent  times.     Tlie  Athenians 
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fent  Carneades  the  academic,  and  Diogenes  the  c  h  a  p. 
iloic,  upon  a  folemn  embafly  to  Rome;  and  ^* 
though  their  city  had  then  declined  from  its 
former  grandeur,  it  was  dill  an  independent  and 
coniiderable  republic.  Carneades  too  was  a 
Babylonian  by  birth,  and  as  there  never  was  a 
people  more  jealous  of  admitting  foreigners  to 
public  offices  than  the  Athenians,  their  conlide- 
ration  for  him  mud  have  been  very  great. 

This  inequality  is  upon  the  whole,  perhaps, 
rather  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  the  public. 
It  may  fomewhat  degrade  the  profeffion  of  a 
public  teacher/,  but  the  cheapnefs  of  literary 
education  is  furely  an  advantage  which  greatly 
over-balances  this  trifling  inconveniency.  The 
public  too  might  derive  ftill  greater  benefit  from 
it,  if  the  conftitution  of  thofe  fchools  and  col- 
leges, in  which  education  is  carried  on,  was 
more  reafonable  than  it  is  at  prefent  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

Thirdly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  obftru6t- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  flock 
both  from  employment  to  employment,  and 
from  place  to  place,  occafions  in  fome  cafes  a 
very  inconvenient  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  difad vantages  of  their  different 
employments. 

The  ftatute  of  apprenticefhip  obftru6ls  the 
free  circulation  of  labour  from  one  employment 
to  another,  even  in  the  fame  place.  The  ex- 
clufive  privileges  of  corporations  obftru6l  it 
from  one  place  to  another,  even  in  the  fame 
employment. 

VOL.  IL  p  It 
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BOOK  It  frequently  happens  that  while  high  waged 
are  given  to  the  workmen  in  one  manufa^ure, 
thofe  in  another  are  obliged  to  content  them-' 
felves  with  bare  fubfillence*  The  one  is  in  an 
advancing  (late^  and  has  therefore  a  continual 
demand  for  new  hands :  the  other  is  in  a  decUn- 
ing  ilate,  and  the  fuperabundance  of  bands  is 
continually  increafing.  Thofe  two  manufad;ure8 
may  fometimes  be  in  the  fame  town,  and  ibmer 
times  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  without  being 
able  to  lend  the  lead  afliflance  to  one  anotben 
The  llatute  of  apprenticefliip  may  oppofe  it  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  both  that  and  an  exclufive 
corporation  in  the  other.  In  many  different 
manufa6luresj^  however,  the  operations  are  fo 
much  alike,  that  the  workmen  could  eafily 
change  trades  with  one  anothier,  if  thofe  abfurd 
laws  did  not  hinder  them.  The  arts  of  weav- 
ing plain  linen  and  plain  filk,  for  example,  are 
almoft  entirely  the  fame.  That  of  weaving 
plain  woollen  is  fomewhat  different ;  but  the  dif- 
ference is  fo  infignificant,  that  either  a  linen  or  a 
lilk  weaver  might  become  a  tolerable  workman 
in  a  very  few  days.  If  any  of  thofe  three  capital 
manufadlures,  therefore,  were  decaying,  the 
w^orkmen  might  find  a  refource  in  one  of  the 
other  two  which  was  in  a  more  profperous  coni* 
dition ;  and  their  wages  would  neither  rile  too 
high  in  the  thriving,  nor  fink  too  low  in  the 
decaying  manufa6lure.  The  linen  manufafilure 
indeed  is,  in  England,  by  a  particular  ftatute, 
open  to  every  body;  but  as  it  is  not  much  cul- 
tivated through  the  greater  part  of  the  country^ 
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it  can  afford  no  general  refource  to  the  work-  chap. 
men  of  other  decaying  manufaftures,  who,  ^' 
wherever  the  llatute  of  apprenticelhip  takes 
place,  have  .no  other  choice  but  either  to  come 
upon  the  parifh,  or  to  work  as  common  labour-* 
ers,  for  which,  by  their  habits,  they  are  much 
worfe  qualified  than  for  any  fort  of  manufac- 
ture that  bears  any  refemblance  to  their  own. 
They  generally,  therefore,  chule  to  come  upoi; 
the  parifli. 

Whatever  obflru6ls  the  free  circulation  of  la- 
bour from  one  employment  to  another,  obftrufils 
that  of  flock  likewife;  the  quantity  of  flock 
which  can  be  employed  in  any  branch  of  bufinefs 
depending  very  much  upon  that  of  the  labour 
which  can  be  employed  in  it.-  Corporation  laws, 
however,  give  lefs  ob(tru6lion  to  the  free  circu- 
lation of  flock  from  one  place  to  another  than 
to  that  of  labour.  It  is  every  where  much  eafier 
for  a  wealthy  merchant  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  trading  in  a  town  corporate,  than  for  a  poor 
artificer  to  obtain  that  of  working  in  it. 

The  obflru6lion  which  corporation  laws  give 
to  the  free  circulation  of  labour  is  common,  I 
believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe.  That  which 
is  given  to  it  by  the  poor  laws  is,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  England.  It  confifls  in  the 
difficulty  which  a  poor  man  finds  in  obtaining  a 
fettlement,  or  even  in  being  allowed  to  exercife 
his  induflry  in  any  parifli  but  that  to  which 
he  belongs.  It  is  the  labour  of  artificers  and 
manufa6lurers  only  of  which  the  free  circulation 
is  obflru6ted  by  corporation  laws.  The  difficulty 
_.  pa  of 
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B  O  O  K  of  obtaining  fettlementu  obftru6ls  even  that  of 
^*      common  labour.      It  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  rife^  progreft^  and 
prefent  ilate  of  this  diforder,  the  greateft  per* 
haps  of  any  in  the  police  of  England^ 

When  by  the  deilru6lion  of  monafteries  the 
poor  had  been  deprived  of  the  charity  of  thofe 
religious  houfes,  after  fome  other  ineffe^tial 
attempts  for  their  relief,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  that  every  parifh  fhould 
be  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor ;  and 
that  overfeers  of  the  poor  fhould  be  annually 
appointed,  who,  with  the  churchwardens,  Ihattld 
taife,  by  a  pariih  rate,  competent  fums  for  this 
purpofe. 

By  this  flatute  the  neceffity  of  providing  for 
their  own  poor  was  indifpenfably  impofed  upon 
every  pariih.  Who  were  to  be  coniidered  as 
the  poor  of  each  parifl),  became,  therefore,  a 
queftion  of  fome  importance.  This  queilion, 
after  fome  variation,  was  at  lad  determined  by 
the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  IL  when  it  was 
enabled,  that  forty  days  undifturbed  refidence 
ihould  gain  any  pcrfon  a  fettlement  in  any  pariih  j 
but  that  within  that  time  it  ihould  be  lawful  for 
two  juilices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  made 
by  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
to  remove  any  new  inhabitant  to  the  pariih 
where  he  was  lail  legally  fettled  ;  unlefs  he  either 
rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  or  could 
give  fuch  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  pariih 
where  he  was  then  liviqg,  as  thole  juilices  Ihould 
judge  fufficient. 

Some 
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Some  frauds,  it  is  faid,  were  committed  in  c  H  A  P« 
confequence  of  this  ftatute ;  parifh  officers  fome-  ,  J^ 
times  bribing  their  own  poor  to  go  clandeilinely 
to  another  parilh,  and  by  keeping  themfelves 
concealed  for  forty  days  to  gain  a  fettlement 
there,  to  the  difcharge  of  that  to  which  they 
properly  belonged.  It  was  ena6led,  therefore, 
by  tile  ill  of  James  II.  that  the  forty  days  un- 
diilurbed  refidence  of  any  perfon  neceflary  to 
gain  a  fettlement,  Ihould  be  accounted  only  from 
the  time  of  his  delivering  notice  in  writing,  of 
the  place  of  his  abode  and  the  number  of  his 
family,  to  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers 
of  the  parilh  where  he  came  to  dwell. 

But  parifti  officers,  it  feems,  were  not  always 
more  honefl  with  regard  to  their  own,  than  they 
bad  been  with  regard  to  other  parifhes,  and 
fometimes  connived  at  fuch  intruiions,  receiving 
the  notice,  and  taking  no  proper  Heps  in  confe- 
quence of  it.  As  every  perfon  in  a  parilh,  there- 
fore, was  fuppofed  to  have  an  interefl  to  pre- 
irent  as  much  as  poffible  their  being  burdened 
by  fuch  intruders,  it  was  further  enabled  by  the 
jd  William  III.  that  the  forty  days  refidence 
[hould  be  accounted  only  from  the  publication 
>f  fuch  notice  in  writing  on  Sunday  in  the 
ihurch,  immediately  after  divine  fervice. 
"  After  all,"  fays  Doftor  Bum,  «  this  kind 
of  fettlement,  by  continuing  forty  days  after 
publication  of  notice  in  writing,  is  very  fel- 
dom  obtained ;  and  the  deiign  of  the  a6ls  is 
not  fo  much  for  gaining  of  fettlements,  as  for 
the  avoiding  of  them  by  perfons  coming  into 

p  3  **  ^  parifh 
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a  parifli  clandeftinely :  for  the  giving  of  no* 
tice  is  only  putting  a  force  upon  the  parift 
to  remove.  But  if  a  perfon*s  fituation  is 
fuch,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  aftii- 
ally  removable  or  not,  he  fliall  by  giving  of 
notice  compel  the  parifli  either  to  allow  him 
a  fettlement  uncontefled,  by  fuffering  him  to 
continue  forty  days  j  or,  by  removing  him, 
to  try  the  right." 

This  flatute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almoft 
impra6licable  for  a  poor  man  to  gain  a  new 
fettlement  in  the  old  way,  by  forty  days  inha- 
bitancy. But  that  it  might  not  appear  to  pre- 
clude altogether  the  common  people  of  one 
parifli  from  ever  efl:ablifliing  themfelves  with 
fecurity  in  another,  it  appointed  four  other  ways 
by  which  a  fettlement  might  be  gained  without 
any  notice  delivered  or  publiflied.  The  firft  was, 
by  being  taxed  to  parifli  rates  and  paying  thera ; 
the  fecond,  by  being  ele6led  into  an  annual 
parifli  ofiice,  and  ferving  in  it  a  year ;  the  third, 
by  ferving  an  apprenticefliip  in  the  parifli ;  the 
fourth,  by  being  hired  into  fervice  there  for  a 
year,  and  continuing  in  the  fame  fervice  during 
the  whole  of  it. 

Nobody  can  gain  a  fettlement  by  either  of  the 
two  firft  w^ays,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  the 
whole  parifli,  who  are  too  well  aware  of  the 
confequences  to  adopt  any  new-comer  who  has 
nothing  but  his  labour  to  fupport  him,  eitliefj 
by  taxing  him  to  parifli  rates,  or  by  ele6linj| 
him  into  a  parifli  office. 

No 
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No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  fettlement  CHAP. 
In  either  of  the  two  laft  ways.  An  apprentice  is 
icarce  ever  married ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  ena6led, 
that  no  married  fervant  ftiall  gain  any  fettlement 
by  being  hired  for  a  year.  The  principal  effect 
of  introducing  fettlement  by  fervice,  has  been 
to  put  out  in  a  great  meafure  the  old  fafliion 
of  hiring  for  a  year,  which  before  had  been  fo 
cuftomary  in  England,  that  even  at  th:s  day,  if 
no  particular  term  is  agreed  upon,  the  law  in- 
tends that  every  fervant  is  hired  for  a  year. 
But  matters  are  not  always  willing  to  give  their 
Cervants  a  fettlement  by  hiring  them  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  fervants  are  not  always  willing  to  be  (b 
hired,  becaufe,  as  every  laft  fettlement  difcharges 
all  thte  foregoing,  they  might  thereby  lofe  their 
original  fettlement  in  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
the  habitation  of  their  parents  and  relations. 

No  independent  workman,  it  is  evident,  whe- 
ther labourer  or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain  any 
new  fettlement  either  by  apprenticelhip  or  by 
fervice.  When  fuch  a  perfon,  therefore,  carried 
his  induftry  to  a  new  parifli,  he  was  liable  to  be 
removed",  how  healthy  and  induftrious  foever, 
at  the  caprice  of  any  churchwarden  ior  oyerfeer, 
unlefs  he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year,  a  thing  impoffible  for  one  who  has  no- 
thing but  his  labour  to  live  by ;  or  could  give 
Tuch  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifti  as 
two  juftices  of  the  peace  Ihould  judge  fufficient. 
What  fecurity  they  ihall  require,  indeed,  is  left 
altogether  to  their  difcretion ;  but  they  cannot 
^ell  require  lefs  than  thirty  pouqds,  it  havipg 
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BOOK  been  enacted,  that  the  purchafe  even  of  a  free* 
^*  hold  eftate  of  lefs  than  thirty  pounds  value^  (ball 
not  gain  any  perfon  a  fettlement,  as  not  being 
fufficient  for  the  diicharge  of  the  panfht  But 
this  is  a  fecurity  which  fcarce  any  man  who  lives 
by  labour  can  give ;  and  much  greater  fecurity 
is  frequently  demanded. 

In  order  to  reilore  in  fome  meafure  that  free 
circulation  of  labour  which  thofe  different  ibu 
tutes  had  almoit  entirely  taken  away,  the  invem 
tion  of  certificates  was  fallen  upon.  By  the  8th 
and  9th  of  William  III^  it  was  enadled,  that  if 
any  perfon  Oiould  bring  a  certificate  from  the 
parifh  where  he  was  lad  legally  fettled,  fubfcribed 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
and  allowed  by  two  juftjces  of  the  peace,  that 
every  other  pari(h  fhould  be  obliged  to  receive 
hin\  i  that  he  fhoMd  not  be  removeable  merely 
upon  account  of  his  being  likely  to  become 
chargeable,  but  only  upoiji  his  becoming  actually 
chargeable,  and  that  then  the  parifh  which 
granted  the  certificate  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  exp^nce  both  of  his  ipaintenance  and  of  his 
removal.  A^d  in  order  to  give  the  mofl  perfect 
fecurity  to  the  parifh  where  fuch  certificated  man 
fhould  come  to  refide,  it  was  further  enabled  by 
the  fame  flatute,  that  he  fhould  g^n  no  fettle^ 
ment  there  by  any  means  whatever,  except  either 
by  renting  a  tenement  of  ten  poupds  a  yeai',  or 
by  ferving  upon  his  own  account  in  an  annual 
parifh  office  for  one  whole  yearj  and  CQpfe- 
quently  neither  by  notice,  nor  by  fervice,  nor  by 
^pprenticefhip,  nor  by  paying  parifh  rates.    By 

4  the 
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the  1 3th  of  Queen  Anne  tooy  fiat,  i*  c  i8.  it  was  c  ha  f. 

further  ena&ed,  that  neither  the  lervants  nor  ap-  ^ ^ 

prentices  of  fuch  certificated  man  ihould  gain 
any  iettlement  in  the  pariih  where  he  refided 
under  fuch  certificate.  ^ 

How  fsir  this  invention  has  reflored  that  firee 
circulation  of  labour  which  the  preceding  ftatutes 
had  almoft  entirely  taken  away,  we  may  learn 
from  the  following  very  judicious  obfervation  of 
Do&OT  Bum.  ^^  It  is  obvious,"  fays  he,  ^^  that 
^^  there  are  divers  good  reaibns  for  requiring 
^^  certificates  with  peribns  coming  to  fettle  in 
<^  any  place;  namely,  that  peribns  refiding  un- 
^^  der  them  can  gain  no  fettlement,  neither  by 
^^  apprenticeihip,  nor  by  lervice,  nor  by  giving 
^^  notice,  nor  by  paying  pariih  rates ;  that  they 
^^  can  fettle  neither  apprentices  nor  fervants  ; 
^^  that  if  they  become  chargeable,  it  is  certainly 
^  known  whither  to  remove  them,  and  the 
^^  parifh  fball  be  paid  for  the  removal,  and  for 
^  their  maintenance  in  the  mean  time;  and 
^^  that  if  they  fall  fick,  and  cannot  be  removed, 
^^  the  pariih  which  gave  the  certificate  muil 
^^  maintain  them;  none  of  all  which  can  be 
^^  without  a  certificate.  Which  reafons  will 
*^  bold  proportionably  for  pariihes  not  granting 
^^  certificates  in  ordinary  cafes;  for  it  is  far 
*^  more  th^n  an  equal  chance,  but  that  they  wiU 
^^  have  the  certificated  perfons  again,  and  in  a 
**  worfe  condition/*  The  moral  of  this  obfer-i 
vation  feems  to  be,  that  certificates  ought  always 
to  be  required  by  the  pariih  where  any  poor  man 
comes  tQ  reiide,  and  that  they  Qught  very  feldom 

to. 
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BOOK  to  be  granted  by  that  which  he  propofes  to  leave 
}'_  ,  ^  There  in  fomewhat  of  hardfhip  in  thiA  matter 
**  of  certificates/*  fays  the  fame  very  intelligent 
Author,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Poor  Laws,  "  by 
^  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  parifli  officer,  to 

imprifon  a  man  as  it  were  for  life;  however 

inconvenient  it  maybe  for  him  to  continue  at 
"  that  place  where  he  has  ha^l  the  misfortune  to 
**  acquire  what  is  called  a  fettlement,  or  what* 
**  ever  advantage  he  may  propofe  to  himfelf  by 
**  living  elfewhere.'* 

Though  a  certificate  carries  along  with  it  no 
teftimonial  of  good  behaviour,  and  certifies  no- 
thing but  that  the  perlbn  belongs  to  the  parilh 
to  which  he  really  does  belong,  it  is  alto^r'ther 
difcretionary  in  the  parilh  officers  either  to  <(rant 
or  to  refufe  it.  A  mandamus  was  once  iTio\  ed 
for,  fays  Do6lor  Bum,  to  compel  the  chiuch- 
wardens  and  overfeers  to  fign  a  certificate;  hut 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  rcyefiled  the  motion 
as  a  very  ftrange  attempt. 

The  very  unequal  price  of  labour  which  Wc 
frequently  find  in  England  in  places  at  no  great 
diflance  from  one  another,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  obfl:ru6tion  which  the  law  of  fettlements  gives 
to  a  poor  man  who  would  carry  his  induftry 
from  one  pariih  to  another  without  a  certificate. 
A  fingle  man,  indeed,  who  is  healthy  and  indii/- 
trious,  may  fometimes  refide  by  fufterance  with- 
out one;  but  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family  who 
fhould  attempt  to  do  fo,  would  in  moil  parifhes 
be  furc  of  being  removed,  and  if  the  fingle  man 
Should  afterwards  marry,  he  would  generally  be 

removed 
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nmoved  likewife.    The  fcarcity  of  hands  in  one  CHAP, 
pariih,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  relieved  by 
their  fuper*abundance  in  another,  as  it  is  con- 
llantly  in  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  other 
countries  where  there  is  no  difficulty  -of  fettlip 
ment.     In  fuch  countries,  though  wages  may 
fometimes  rife  a  little  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  town,  or  wherever  elfe  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  labour,  and  fink  gradually 
as  the  diilance  from  fuch  places  increafes,  till 
they  fall  back  to  the  common  rate  of  the  coun- 
try }  yet  we  never  meet  with  thofe  fudden  and 
unaccountable  differences  in  the  wages  of  neigh- 
bouring places  which  we  fometimes  find  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  often  more  difficult  for  a  poor 
man  to  pafs  the  artificial  boundary  of  a  parifh, 
than  an  arm  of  the  fea  or  a  ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains, natural  boundaries  which  fometimes  fepa- 
rate  very  diflin6lly  different  rates  of  wages  in 
other  countries. 

To  ro^move  a  man  who  has  committed  no  mif- 
demeanour  from  the  parifh  where  he  chufes  to 
refide,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural  liberty 
andjuflice.  The  common  people  of  England^ 
however,  fo  jealous  of  their  liberty,  but  like  the 
common  people  of  moft  other  countries  never 
rightly  underflanding  wherein  it  coniifls,  have 
now  for  more  than  a  century  together  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  expofed  to  this  opprefTion  with- 
out a  remedy.  Though  men  of  reflexion  too 
have  fometimes  complained  of  the  law  of  fettle- 
ments  as  a  public  grievance ;  yet  it  has  never 
been  the  object  of  any  general  popular  clamour, 

fuch 
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BOOK  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  againfl  general  warrants^  an  abufive 

^ ^  pra6tice  undoubtedly »  but  fuch  a  one  as  was  not 

likely  to  occafion  any  general  oppreflion.  Tliere 
is  fcarce  a  poor  man  in  England  of  forty  years  of 
age»  I  will  venture  to  fay,  who  has  not  in  fome 
part  of  his  life  felt  himfelf  mod  cruelly  oppreflett 
by  this  ill-contrived  law  of  fettlements. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  ob« 
ferving^  that  though  anciently  it  was  ufual  to 
rate  wages,  fidl  by  general  laws  extending  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by  particular 
orders  of  the  juflices  of  peace  in  every  particular 
county,  both  thefe  practices  have  now  gone  en* 
tirely  into  difufe.  "  By  the  experience  of  above 
•*  four  hundred  years,"  fays  Do6lor  Burn,  *«  it 
^^  feems  time  to  lay  afide  all  endeavours  to  bring 
**  under  ftridt  regulations,  what  in  its  own  na- 
*^  ture  feems  incapable  of  minute  limitation;  for 
**  if  all  perfons  in  the  fame  kind  of  work  were 
"  to  receive  equal  wages,  there  would  be  no 
**  emulation,  and  no  room  left  for  induftry  or 
**  ingenuity.** 

Particular  a6ls  of  parliament,  however,  ftill 
attempt  fometimes  to  regulate  wages  in  particu* 
lar  trades  and  in  particular  places.  Thus  the 
8th  of  George  III.  prohibits  under  heavy  penaU 
ties  all  mafter  taylors  in  London,  and  five  miles 
round  it,  from  giving,  and  their  workmen  from 
accepting,  more  than  two  Ihillings  and  feven- 
pence  halfpenny  a  day,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a 
general  mourning.  Whenever  the  legiflature 
attempts  to  regulate  the  differences  between 
mailers  and  their  workmen^  its  counfellors  are 

always 
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always  the  mafters.  When  the  regulation,  there-  CHAP, 
fore,  is  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  always  ,  ^ 
juft  and  equitable ;  but  it  is  fometimes  other* 
wife  when  in  favour  of  the  mafters.  Thus  the 
law  which  obliges  the  mafters  in  feveral  difierent 
trades  to  pay  their  workmen  in  money  and  not 
in  goods,  is  quite  juft  and  equitable.     It  im- 

^  pofes  no  real  hardftiip  upon  the  mafters.  It  only 
obliges  them  to  pay  that  value  in  money,  which 
they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  alwa3rs  really 
pay,  in  goods.  This  law  is  in  favour  of  the 
workmen  ;  but  the  8th  of  George  III.  is  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  mafters.  When  mafters  combine 
together  in  order  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
workmen,  they  commonly  enter  into  a  private 
bond  or  agreement,  not  to  give  more  than  a 
certain  wage  under  a  certain  penalty.  Were  the 
workmen  to  enter  into  a  contrary  combination  of 
the  lame  kind,  not  to  accept  of  a  certain  wage 
under  a  certain  penalty,  the  law  would  punifti 
them  very  feverely ;  and  if  it  dealt  impartially, 
it  would  treat  the  mafters  in  the  fame  manner. 
But  the  8th  of  George  III.  enforces  by  law  that 
very  regulation  which  mafters  fometimes  attempt 

I  to  eftablifli  by  fuch  combinations.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  workmen,  that  it  puts  the  ableft 
and  moft  induftrious  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
an  ordinary  workman,  feems  perfedlly  well 
founded. 

In  ancient  times  too  it  was  ufual  to  attempt 
to  regulate  the  profits  of  merchants  and  other 
dealers,  by  rating  the  price  both  of  provifions 
and  other  goods.    The  alfize  of  bread  is,  fo  far 

as 
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BOOK  as  I  know,  the  only  remnant  of  this  ancierifc 
'•       ufage.    Where  there  is  an  exdufive  corporation, 
it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  regulate  the  price  of 
the  firft  neceflary  of  life.  But  where  there  is  none, 
the  competition  will  regulate  it  much  better  than 
any  aflize.     The  method  of  fixing  the  affize  of 
bread  eftablifhed  by  the  31ft  of  George  IL  could 
not  be  put  in  practice  in  Scotland,  on  account 
of  a  defe6l  in  the  law ;  its  execution  depending 
upon  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market,  which  does 
not  exift  there4     This  defe6l  was  not  remedied 
till  the  third  of  George  III.     The  want  of  an 
aflize  occafioned  no  ifenlible  inconveniency,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  one  in  the  few  places  where 
it  has  yet  taken  place,  has  produced  no  feufible 
advantage.     In  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of 
Scotland,  however,  there  is  an  incorporation  of 
bakers  who  claim  exclulive  privileges,  though 
they  are  not  very^  ftri6lly  guarded. 

Tlie  proportion  between  tjie  difterent  rates 
both  of  wages  and  profit  in  the  different  employ* 
ments  of  labour  and  flock,  feems  not  to  be  much 
aftefted,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  by  the 
riches  or  poverty,  the  advancing,  ftatiohary,  or 
declining  Hate  of  the  fociety.  Such  revolutions 
in  the  public  welfare,  thougli  tliey  afFe6l  the 
general  rates  both  of  wages  and  profit,  mufl  in 
the  end  afie6l  them  equally  in  all  different  em- 
ployments. Theproportion  betweenthem, there- 
fore, mufl  remain  the  fame,  and  cannot  welljbe 
altered,  at  leafl  for  any  confiderablc  time,  by  any 
llich  revolutions. 

CHAR 
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Of  the  RcHt  5^  LirW« 

RENT,  confidored  as  the  price  paid  tlw^  the  c  tt  A  i^ 
ufe  of  laud,  is  naturally  the  highett  which  5^^ 
the  tenant  can  atford  to  pay  in  tlie  a^luftl  cii'« 
cumftances  of  the  land.  In  adjutling  the  teima 
of  die  leafe,  tlic  landlord  endeavoui^  to  leavta 
him  no  greater  fiiarc  of  the  produce  than  what  ia 
fufficient  to  keep  up  the  llock  from  which  ha 
furnifhes  the  feed,  paya  the  labour,  and  purchafes 
and  maintains  the  cattle  and  other  inftrumentji 
of  hufbandry,  together  with  the  ordinary  profltd 
of  farming  (lock  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  id 
evidently  the  fmallefl  fliarc  with  which  the  tenant 
can  content  himfelf  without  being  a  lofori  and 
the  landlord  feldom  means  to  leave  him  atty 
more.  Whatever  part  of  the  produce,  or,  what 
IS  the  fame  thing,  whatever  part  of  its  price,  in 
over  and  above  this  ftiarc,  he  naturally  endea- 
vours to  referve  to  himfelf  as  the  rent  of  hid 
land,  which  is  evidently  the  highcfl  the  tenant 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  a^ual  circumftance»  of 
the  land.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  libfefttlity, 
more  frequently  the  ignorance,  of  the  landlord, 
makes  him  accept  of  fomewhat  left  than  thl«»  por- 
tion; and  fometimes  too,  though  more  ratfAy^ 
the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  maken  him  undertake 
to  pay  fomewhat  more,  or  to  content  himfelf 
-with  fomewhat  left,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
fanniDg  flock  in  the  neighbourhood.    Tim  pot' 

tion. 
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BOOK  tion,  however,  may  Hill  be  confidered  as  the  na- 
^  _^^__    tural  rent  of  land,  or  the  rent  for  which  it  is  na- 
turally meant  that  land  Ihould  for  the  moft  part 
be  let. 

The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,  is  ire* 
quently  no  more  than  a  reafonable  profit  or  in< 
tercft  for  the  Hock  laid  out  by  the  landlord  upon 
its  improvement.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  putly 
the  caife  upon  fome  occafionn  ;  for  it  can  fcarce 
ever  be  more  tlian  partly  the  cafe.  The  land' 
lord  demands  a  rent  even  for  unimproved  land, 
and  the  fuppofed  interest  oi*  profit  upon  the  ex< 
pence  of  improvement  is  generally  an  addition  to 
this  original  rent.  Thofe  improvements,  befides, 
are  not  always  made  by  the  flock  of  the  landlord, 
but  fometimes  by  that  of  the  tenant.  When  the 
leafe  comes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord 
commonly  demands  the  fame  augmentation  of 
rent,  as  if  they  had  been  all  made  by  his  own. 

He  fometimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  alto< 
gather  incapable  of  human  improvement.  Kelp 
is  a  fpecies  of  fea-weed,  which,when  burnt,  yields 
an  alkaline  ialt,  ufeful  for  making  glafs,  foap, 
and  for  feveral  other  purpofes.  It  grows  inieve* 
ral  parts  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land, upon  fuch  rocks  only  as  lie  within  the  high 
water-mark,  which  are  twice  every  day  covered 
with  tlie  fea,  and  of  which  the  produce,  there- 
fore, was  never  augmented  by  human  indufixy* 
The  landlord,  however,  whofe  eilate  is  bounded 
by  a  kelp  Hiure  of  this  kind,  demands  a  rent  for 
it  as  muC^JH^psJiifl  corn  fields. 

f  the  ithnik 
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fifli,  which  make  a  great  part  of  tiie  fubfiftenCe  c  a  AP." 
of  their  inhabitants. '  But  in  order  to  profit  by  ^ 
the  produce  of  the  water,  they  muft  have  a  habi- 
tation upon  the  neighbouring  hmd.  The  rent 
of  the  l^dtord  is  in  proportion,  not  to  what  the 
former  can  make  by  the  land,  but  to  what  he  can 
make  both  by  the  land  and  by  the  water.  It  is 
partly  paid  in  fea-iifli ;  and  one  of  the  very  few 
inftances  in  which  rent  makes  a  part  <^  the  price 
of  that  commodity,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
country. 

The  rent  of  land,  therefore,  confidered  as  tho 
price  paid  for  the  ufe  of  the  land,  is  naturally  a 
monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  aU  proportioned  to 
what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can 
sffi>rd  to  take ;  but  to  what  the  fanner  can  afford 
to  give.  , 

Such  parts  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can 
commonly  be  brought  to  market  of  which  the 
ordinary  price  is  fufficient  to  replace  the  ftock 
whichmuil  be  employed  in  bringing  them  thither, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  If  the  ordi* 
nary  price  is  more  than  this,  the  furplua  part  of 
it  will  naturally  go  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  If  it 
U  not  mfflre,  though  the  commodity  may  b* 
bmught  to  market,  it  ca/a  afibrd  no  rent  to  the 
liAdlord,  Whether  the  price  is,  or  is  not  more, 
depends  upon  the  demand. 

There  ^re  fome  parts  of  the  produce  of  land 

.  for  which        demand  muii  always  be  f'uch  as  to 

Vliffiird  a  gi        '  price  than  what  is  fufficient  to 

1>Hng  thci       nuirket ;  and  thefe  are  others  for 
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BOOK  which  it  either  may  or  may  not  be  fiich  as  to 
-^-^.  aiFord  this  greater  price.     The  former  muft 
always  afford  a  rent  to  the  landlord.    The  li^tter 
ibmetimes  may^  and  fometimes  may  not^  accords 
in^  to  different  circumftances. 

Rent^  it  is  to  be  obierved,  therefore^  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  the  price  of  commodi' 
ties  in  a  different  way  from  wages  and  profit 
High  or  low  wages  and  profit  are  the  cauies  of 
high  or  low  price ;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  tSeSt 
of  it.  It  is  becaufe  high  or  low  wages  and  profit 
mufl  be  paid,  in  order  to  bring  a  partictdar  com- 
modity to  market,  that  its  price  is  high  or  low. 
But  it  is  becaufe  its  price  is  high  or  low ;  a  great 
deal  more,  or  very  little  more,  or  no  more,  thaq 
what  is  fufiicient  to  pay  thofe  wages  and  profit, 
that  it  affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low  rent,  or  no 
rent  at  all. 

The  particular  confideration,  fuil,  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  produce  of  land  which  always  afford 
fome  rent ;  fecondly,  of  thofe  which  fometimes 
may  and  fometimes  may  not  afford  rent ;  and, 
thirdly,  of  the  variations  which,  in  the  different 
periods  of  improvement,  naturally  take  place,  in 
the  relative  value  of  thofe  two  different  forts  of 
rude  produce,  when  compared  both  with  one 
another  and  with  manufa6lured  commodities, 
will  divide  this  chapter  into  three  parts. 
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PART    L 

Of  the  Produce  ef  Land  which  alnvajs  e^foris  Rent. 

AS  men,  like  all  other  animals^  naturally  mul*^ 
tiply  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their 
fubfiftence^  food  is  always,  more  or  lefs,  in  de» 
mand*  It  can  always  purchafe  or  command  a 
greater  or  finaller  quantity  of  labour,  and  fome« 
body  can  always  be  found  who  is  willing  to  do 
fomething  in  order  to  obtain  it4  The  quantity 
of  labour,  indeed,  which  it  can  purchafe,  is  not 
always  equal  to  what  it  could  maintain,  if  ma« 
naged  in  the  moft  oeconomical  manner,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  high  wages  which  are  fometimes 
given  to  labour.  But  it  can  always  purchafe  fucb 
a  quantity  of  labour  as  it  can  maintain,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  rate  at  which  that  fort  of  labour  is 
c<Hnmonly  maintained  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  land,  in  almoil  any  fituation,  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  than  what  is  fuificient  to 
maintain  all  the  labour  neceflary  for  bringing  it 
to  market,  in  the  moft  liberal  way  in  which  that 
labour  is  ever  maintained.  The  furplus  too  is 
always  more  than  fufficient  to  replace  the  ftock 
which  employed  that  labour,  together  with  its 
profits.  Something,  therefore,  always  remains 
for  a  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  moft  defart  moors  in  Norway  and  Scot- 
land produce  feme  fort  of  pafture  for  cattle,  of 
which  the  milk  and  the  increafe  are  always  more 
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BOOK  than  fufHcient,  not  only  to  maintain  aO  the  h* 
^_  ,  hour  neceflary  for  tending  them^  and  to  pay  the 
ordinary  profit  to  the  fanner  or  owner  of  the 
herd  or  flock ;  but  to  afford  fome  fmall  rent  to 
the  landlord.  The  rent  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  pailure.  The  fame  ex- 
tent of  ground  not  only  maintains  a  greater 
number  of  cattle,  but  as  they  are  brouglit  withia 
a  fmaller  compafs,  lefs  labour  becomes  requtfite 
to  tend  them,  and  to  collect  their  produce.  The 
landlord  gains  both  ways ;  by  the  increafe  of  the 
produce,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  labour 
which  muft  be  maintained  out  of  it. 

The  rent  of  land  not  only  varies  with  its 
fertility,  whatever  be  its  produce,  but  with  its 
lituation,  whatever  be  its  fertility.  Land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  gives  a  greater  rent 
than  land  equally  fertile  in  a  diilant  part  of  the 
country.  Though  it  may  coft  no  more  labour 
to  cultivate  the  one  than  the  other,  it  muft 
always  coft  more  to  bring  the  produce  of  the 
diftant  land  to  market.  A  greater  quantity  of 
labour,  therefore,  muft  be  maintained  out  of  it; 
and  the  furplus,  from  which  are  drawn  both  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
muft  be  diminiftied.  But  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  the  rate  of  profits,  as  has  already  been 
Ihown,  is  generally  higher  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  a  large  town.  A  fmaller  proportion 
of  this  diminifhed  furplus,  therefore,  muft  belong 
to  the  landlord. 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  riverji,  by 
diminiftiing  the  expence  of  carhyige,  put  the 

rem^^te 
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remote  parts  of  the  country  more  nearly  upon  a  c  h  A  p. 
level  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^^ 
town.  They  are  iipon  that  account  the  greateft 
of  all  improvements.  They  epcourage  the  cul- 
tivatipn  of  the  remote,  which  mud  always  be  the 
moft  extenfive  circle  of  the  country.  They  are 
advantageous  to  the  town,  by  breaking  down  the 
monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 
They  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  Though  they  introduce  fome  rival 
commodities  into  the  old  market,  they  open 
many  new  markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly, 
befides,  is  a  great  enemy  to  good  management, 
which  can  never  be  univerfally  eftabliflied  but  in 
confequence  of  that  free  and  univerfal  competi- 
tion which  forces  every  body  to  hiave  recourfe  to 
it  for  the  &ke  of  felf-defence.  It  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  that  fome  of  the  counties  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the 
parliament  againfl  the  extenfion  of  the  turnpike 
roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Thofe  remoter 
counties,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapnefs  of 
labour,  would  be  able  to  fell  their  grafs  and  corn 
cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  themfelves, 
and  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin 
their  cultivation.  Their  rents,  however,  have 
rifen,  and  their  cultivation  has  been  improved 
fince  that  time. 

A  corn  field  of  moderate  fertility  produces  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  than  the 
beft^pafture  of  equal  extent.  Though  its  culti- 
vation  requires  much  more  labour,  yet  the  fur- 
plus  which  remains  after  replacing  the  feed  and 

Q  3  maintaining 
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BOOK  nmintoiniDg  M  that  labour,  k  Ukewiie  mtidi 
greater.  If  a  pound  of  butcher^f^meat,  tliere# 
^re,  was  never  ftrppoled  to  be  worth  more  lihaa 
a  pound  of  bread,  this  greater  Aurphis  would 
.  every'^where  be  of  greater  value^  and  conftitnte 
a  greater  fUnd  both  for  the  profit  of  the  fiuner 
and  the  rent  of  the  landlords  It  fe^tns  to  have 
done  fo  univeriall^  in  the  rude  b^piiiniii|pi  of 
agriculture* 

But  the  relative  values  of  thofe  two  diffinrent 
ipecies  of  food,  bread,  and  butcherVmeat^  are 
veiy  difierent  in  the  different  periods  of  agricoL 
ture.  In  its  rude  beginnings,  the  unimproved 
wilds^  which  then  occupy  the  ^ir  greater  part  of 
the  country,  are  all  abandoned  to  cattle*  There 
is  more  butcher's-meat  than  bread,  and  bread« 
therefore,  is  the  food  for  which  there  is  the 
greateft  (^mpetition,  and  which  coniequ^Dtfy 
brings  the  greateft  price.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  we 
are  told  by  Ulloa,  four  reals,  one-and'twenty 
pence  halfpenny  fterling,  was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  the  ordinary  price  of  an  ox,  choien  from  4 
herd  of  two  or  three  hundred.  He  fays  nothing 
of  the  price  of  bread,  probably  becaufe  he  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  it.  An  ox  there,  be 
fays,  cofls  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching 
him.  But  com  can  no-where  be  raifed  without 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  in  a  country  which 
lies  upon  the  river  H^te,  at  that  time  the  direft 
road  from  Europe  to  the  filver  mines,  of  Potofi, 
the  money  price  of  labour  could  not  be  very 
cheap.  '  It  is  otherwife  'when  cultivation  is  ex* 
tended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country* 

There 
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ThAtu  il  tiMn  hiore  bread  thiui  butchei^s*»meat  0  H  a  p^ 
,The  competition  changes  its  diredtion,  and  the 
prioc  of  butcher's-ineat  becdmes  greater  than  the 
prioe  of  bread. 

Bf  the  exteniion  beiides  of  cultivation,  th0 
Utiiill{irdved  Mdlds  become  infufficient  to  fupply 
ti^  demand  for  butcher's-meat.  A  great  part 
of  the  cultivated  lands  mud  be  employed  in 
rearing  and  fattening  cattle,  of  which  the  price» 
therefore,  mufl  be  fufficient  to  pay,  not  only  the 
labour  neceifary  for  tending  them,  but  the  rent 
which  the  landlord  and  the  profit  which  the 
farmer  could  have  drawn  from  fuch  land  em« 
ployed  in  tiUage.  The  cattle  bred  upon  the 
moll  uncultivated  moors,  when  brought  to  the 
iaine  Inarket,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
or  goodnefs,  fold  at  the  fame  price  as  thofe 
which  ate  reared  upon  the  moft  improved  land. 
The  proprietors  of  thofe  moors  profit  by  it,  and 
raife  the  rent  of  their  land  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  their  cattle.  It  is  not  more  than  a  cen« 
tury  ago  thstt  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  butcher's-meat  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  even  bread  made  of  oat-meal.  The  union 
opened  the  market  of  England  to  the  Highland 
cattle.  Their  ordinary  price  is  at  prefent  about 
three  times  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  rents  of  many  Highland 
eftates  have  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  in 
the  fame  time.  In  almoft  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  a  pound  of  the  bell  butcherVmeat,  is  in 
the  prefent  times,  generally  worth  more  than 
two  pounds  of  the  bell  white  bread;  and  in 
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It  18  thus  that  in  the  progrefii  of  improvement 

the  rent  and  profit  of  unimproved  pafture  ccMne 

to  be  r^^ulated  in  fome  meafure  by  the  rent  and 

profit  of  what  is  improved,  and  thefe  again  by 

the  rent  and  profit  of  com.    Com  is  an  annuirf 

crop.    Butcher's-meat,  a  crop  which  requires 

lour  or  five  years  to  grow.    As  an  acre  of  hmd, 

therefore,  will  produce  a  much  fmaller  quantity 

of  the  one  i^ecies  of  food  than  of  the  other ^  the 

inferiority  of  the  quantity  muft  be  compen&ted 

by  the  fuperiority  of  the  price.    If  it  was  moire 

than  compeniatedy  more  com  land  would  be 

turned  into  pafture ;  and  if  it  was  not  compen* 

fated,  part  of  what  was  in  pailure  would  be 

brought  back  into  com. 

.  This  equality,  however,  between  the  rent  and 

profit  of  grafs  and  thofe  of  dorn ;  of  the  land  of 

which  the  immediate  produce  is  food  for  cattle, 

and  of  that  of  which  the  immediate  produce  is 

food  for  men ;  mufi  be  underilood  to  take  place 

only  through  the  greater  part  of  the  improved 

lands  of  a  great  country.      In  fome  particular 

local  fituations  it  is  quite  otherwife,  and  the  rent 

and  profit  of  grafs  are  much  fuperipr  to  what  can 

be  made  by  corn. 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town, 
the  demand  for  milk  and  for  forage  to  borfes, 
frequently  contribute,  together  with  the  high 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  to  raife  the  value  of 
grafs  above  what  may  be  called  its  natural  pro- 
portion to  that  of  corn.    This  local  advantage, 

it 
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m  grait  town,  lias  not  been  fiifiei«it  to  fkroclue^ 
balli  the  gnfi  and  the  com  neeelQury  fi»  the 
fidififtence  cf  their  inhahitantau  Their  In^ 
therefive,  have  been  principal^  €dEnplo;yed  in  the 
pffodnftien  cf  graft,  the  more  hvSky  eommedityi^ 
and  which  cannot  be  to  eafily  brought  IVom  a 
great  diftance ;  and  com,  the  food  of  the  g^reat 
body  of  the  people,  has  been  chiefly  imported 
firom  foreign  countries.  Holland  ia  at  prei^nt 
in  this  fituation,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
ancient  Italy  feems  to  have  been  fo  during  the 
prolperity  of  the  Romans.  To  feed  well,  old 
Cato  laid,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  the  flril 
and  mod  profitable  thing  in  the  management 
of  a  private  eftate ;  to  feed  tolerably  well,  the 
fecond ;  and  to  feed  ill,  the  third.  To  plough, 
he  ranked  only  in  the  fourth  place  of  profit 
and  advantage.  Tillage,  indeed,  in  that  part 
of  ancient  Italy  which  lay  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Rome,  mufl  have  been  very  much 
difcouraged  by  the  dillnbutions  of  corn  which 
were  frequently  made  to  the  people,  either 
gratuitoufly,  or  at  a  very  low  price.  Thin  corn 
was  brought  from  the  conquered  provinces,  of 
which  feveral,  inftead  of  taxes,  were  obliged  to 
furniih  a  tenth  part  of  their  produce  at  a  dated 
price,  about  fixpence  a  peck,  to  the  republic. 
The  low  price  at  which  this  corn  was  diftri-^ 

buted 


BOOK  buted  to  the  pec^le,  mull  neceffiuii^  lunre  fink 
the  price  of  what  could  be  brought  to  the  Ramiti 
market  from  Latium,  or  the  ancient  territcrty  of 
Rome,  and  muft  have  difcouraged  ita  cuitivatimi 
in  that  country. 

In  an  open  country  too,  of  which  the  psia- 
cipal  produce  is  corn^  a  well-enclofed  piece  of 
gra&  will  frequently  rent  higher  than  any  coni« 
field  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  convenient  ftr 
tibe  maintenance  of  the  cattle  employed  ih  4iie 
cultivation  of  the  corn^  and  its  high  rent  is,  in 
this  cafe,  not  fo  property  paid  from  the  value  of 
its  own  produce,  as  from  that  of  the  com  lands 
which  are  cultivated  by  means  of  it.  It  is  likdy 
to  fall^  if  ever  the  neighbouring  lands  are  toai- 
pletely  enclofed.  The  prefent  high  rest  ci 
enclofed  land  in  Scotland  feems  owing  to  the 
£barcity  of  enclofure,  and  will  probably  laft  ne 
longer  than  that  fcarcity.  The  advantage  of 
enclofure  is  greater  for  paflure  than  for  com* 
It  faves  the  labour  of  guarding  the  cattle^  which 
feed  better  too  when  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
difturbed  by  their  keeper  or  his  dog. 

But  where  there  is  no  local  advantage  of 
ihis  kind,  the  rent  and  profit  of  com,  or  what- 
ever elfe  is  th^  common  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  muft  naturally  regulate,  upon  the  land 
which  is  fit  for  producing  it,  the  rent  and  profit 
of  pafture« 

The  ufe  of  the  artificial  grafles,  of  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  other  expedients 
which  have  been  fallen  upon  to  make  an  equal 
quantity  of  land  feed  a  greater  number  of 

cattle 
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ettfctle  than  when  in  natural  grafi^  fliould  fame*  chap. 
what  reduce,  it  might  be  expe&ed,  the  fupe^ 
rioiity  which,  in  an  improved  country,  the  price 
«f  butcher's  meat  naturally  has  over  that  of 
bread.  It  feems  accordingly  to  have  done  fo  $ 
and  there  is  fome  reafon  for  believing  that, 
Hi  leaft  in  the  London  market,  the  price  of 
butcher^s  meat  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
bread,  is  a  good  deal  lower  in  the  prefent 
times  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  lail 
century. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Life  of  Prince  Henry^ 
Do£ior  Birch  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  butcher's  meat  as  commonly  paid  by 
that  prince.  It  is  there  faid,  that  the  four 
quarters  of  an  ox  weighing  fix  hundred  pounds 
ttfually  coll  him  nine  pounds  ten  (hillings  or 
thereabouts;  that  is,  thirty-one  (hillings  and 
eight«pence  per  hundred  pounds  weight.  Prince 
Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  November  i6ia,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
,  In  March  1764,  there  was  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  high  price  of  pro* 
vifions  at  that  time.  It  was  then,  among  other 
proof  to  the  (ame  purpofe,  given  in  evidence 
by  a  Virginia  merchant,  that  in  March  1763, 
he  had  vi6tualled  his  (hips  for  twenty*four  or 
twenty<-five  (hillings  the  hundred  weight  of  beef„ 
which  he  confidered  as  the  ordinary  price) 
whereas,  in  that  dear  year,  he  had  paid  twenty^ 
feven  (hillings  for  the  (ame  weight  and  fort« 
This  high  price  in  1764  is,  however,  four  (hil^ 
Ungs  and  ei^ht-pence  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 

price 
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BOOK  price  paid  by  Prince  Henry ;  and  it  k  the  baft 

y^ ,  beef  only,  it  muft  be  obferved,  which  is  fit  to 

be  falted  for  thofe  diftant  voyages. 

The  price  paid  by  Prince  Henry  amomits  to 
34^  per  pound  weight  of  the  whole  carcafei 
coarfe  and  choice  pieces  taken  together ;  and  at 
that  rate  the  choice  pieces  could  not  have  been 
fold  by  retail  for  left  than  4id.  or  ^d.  the  pound. 

In  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1 764,  the  wit- 
neiTes  ftated  the  price  of  the  choice  pieces  of 
the  bed  beef  to  be  to  the  confumer  4d.  and  4id. 
the  pound ;  and  the  coarfe  pieces  in  general  to 
be  from  feven  farthings  to  2id.  and  2|tf. ;  and 
this  they  faid  was  in  general  one  half-penny 
de^er  than  the  fame  fort  of  pieces  had  ufualfy 
been  fold  in  the  month  of  March.  But  even 
this  high  price  is  ftill  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
what  we  can  well  ilippofe  the  ordinary  retafl 
price  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry. 

During  the  twelve  firft  years  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury,  the  average  price  of  the  bed  wheat  at  the 
Windfor  market  was  1/.  185.  3:^^.  the  quarter  of 
nine  Winchefter  bufhels. 

But  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764, 
including  that  year,  the  average  price  of  the 
fame  meafure  of  the  beil  wheat  at  the  fame 
market  was  2L  is.  gid. 

In  the  twelve  firft  years  of  the  laft  century, 
therefore,  wheat  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  and  butcher's  meat  a  good  deal 
dearer,  than  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764, 
including  that  year. 

:\  In 
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In  all  great  countries  the  greater  part  of  the  chap. 
cultivated  lands  are  employed  in  producing 
either  food  for  men  or  food  for  cattle.  The 
rent  and  profit  of  thefe  regulate  the  rent  and 
profit  of  all  other  cultivated  land.  If  any  par- 
ticular produce  afibrded  lefs^  the  land  would 
ibon  be  turned  into  corn  or  pafture ;  and  if  any 
afforded  more,  fome  part  of  the  lands  in  com 
or  pafture  would  foon  be  turned  to  that  produce. 

Thofe  produaions,  indeed,  which  require 
either  a  greater  original  expence  of  improve* 
ment,  or  a  greater  annual  expence  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  order  to  fit  the  land  for  them,  appear 
commonly  to  afibrd,  the  one  a  greater  rent,  the 
other  a  greater  profit  than  com  or  pafture.  This 
fuperiority,  however,  will  feldom  be  found  to 
amount  to  more  than  a  reafonable  intereft  or 
compenfation  for  this  fuperior  expence. 

In  a  hop  garden,  a  fmit  garden,  a  kitchen 
garden,  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer,  are  generally  greater  than 
in  a  corn  or  grafs  field.  But  to  bring  the 
ground  into  this  condition  requires  more  ex« 
pence.  Hence  a  greater  rent  becomes  due  to 
the  landlord.  It  requires  too  a  more  attentive 
and  (kilfid  management.  Hence  a  greater  profit 
becomes  due  to  the  fitrmer.  The  crop  too,  at 
leaft  in  the  hop  and  fruit  garden,  is  more  pre- 
carious. Its  price,  therefore,  befides  compen- 
fating  all  occafional  loffes,  muft  aflbrd  fomething 
like  the  profit  of  infiirance.  The  circumftances 
of  gardeners,  generally  mean,  and  always  mode« 
xate^  may  fatisi^  us  that  their  great,  ingenuity  is 

not 
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B  o  o  K  not  commonljr  over«recompenced#  Their  de^ 
^  lightiiil  art  k  praftiied  by  fii  many  ridi  peofde 
for  amuiement,  thai  little  advantage  ii  ta  1m 
made  by  thofe  who  pra^ife  it  for  pxoSi }  becaofe 
the  peri^ms  who  ihould  naturally  be  their  baft 
euftomert,  fupply  themfelvea  with  all  their  moft 
precioua  produftions* 

The  advantage  which  the  landlord  derivei 
from  fuch  improvementi  feemi  at  no  time  to 
have  been  greater  than  what  waa  iUffieient  to 
compeniate  the  original  expence  of  making 
ibeau  In  the  ancient  huibandry^  after  the  vise* 
yard^  a  welWatered  kitchen  garden  feemtto 
have  been  the  part  of  the  £irm  which  waa  iitp» 
pofed  to  yield  the  moft  valuable  produce*    JBkit 
Democrttui^  who  wrote  upon  huibaadry  dbeitt 
two  thouiand  yeara  ago,  and  who  waa  regarded 
by  the  ancienti  as  one  of  the  &thers  o£  the  arty 
thought  they  did  not  aA  wifely  who  enclofed  a 
kitchen  garden.    The  profit^  he  faid,  would  not 
compenikte  the  expence  of  a  ftone  wall ;  and 
bricki  (he  meant^  I  fuppofe,  bricks  baked  in  the 
fun)  mouldered  with  the  rain,  and  the  winter 
ftorm,  and  required  continual  repaks.    Colii^ 
meUa^  who  reports  this  judgment  of  Denuv 
critus,  does  not  controvert  it,  but  propofess  u 
very  fnigal  method  of  encloiing  with  a  hedge  of  \l 
brambles  and  briarH,  which,  he  ikys,  he  had 
found  by  experience  to  be  both  a  lading  and 
an  impenetrable  fence ;  but  which,  it  feems,  wa« 
not  commonly  known  in  the  time  of  Demo^ 
critus*    Palladius  adopts  the  opinion  of  Colu^ 
mella^  which  had  before  been  recommended  hf 

4  Varro. 
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/mto.    In  the  judgment  of  thofe  ancient  im<-  chap* 
iroyersy  the  produce  of  a  kitchen  garden  had,  it  ,  ^ 
bems,  been  little  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the 
extraordinary  culture  and  the  expence  of  water- 
ng;  for  in  countries  fo  near  the  fun,  it  >vas 
hought  proper,  in  thofe  times  as  in  the  prefent, 
;o  have  the  command  of  a  ilream  of  water,  which 
:ould  be  condu6led  to  every  bed  in  the  garden. 
Fhrough  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  kitchen 
a;arden  is  not  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  deferve  a 
better  enclofure  than  that  recommended  by 
Columella.     In  Great  Britain,  and  fome  other 
Qorthem  countries,  the  finer  fruits  cannot  be 
brought  to  perfection  but  by  the  affiitance  of  a 
walL     Their  price,  therefore,  in  fuch  countries 
muft  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  building 
and  maintaining  what  they  cannot  be  had  with* 
out.     The  fruit-wall  frequently  furrounds  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
an  enclofure  which  its  own  produce  could  feldom 
pay  for. 

That  the  vineyard,  when  properly  planted 
and  brought  to  perfe6tion,  was  the  moil  valuable 
part  of  the  farm,  feems  to  have  been  an  un- 
doubted maxim  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  as  it 
is  in  the  modem  through  all  the  wine  countries.s 
But  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  plant  a  new 
vineyard,  was  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
ancient  Italian  huibandmen,  as  we  learn  from 
Columella.  He  decides,  like  a  true  lover  of  all 
curious  cultivation,  in  fkvour  of  the  vineyard, 
and  endeavours  to  (how,  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
profit  and  estipence,  that  it  was  a  moil  advan- 
tageous 
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BOOK  tageous  improvement.    Such  comparifons^  how^ 

^[ ^  ever,  between  the  profit  and  expence  of  new 

projects,  are  commonly  very  fallacious ;  and  in 
nothing  more  fo  than  in  agriculture.  Had  the 
gain  aflually  made  by  fuch  plantations  been  com- 
monly  as  great  as  he  imagined  it  might  have 
been,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute  about  it 
The  fame  point  is  frequently  at  this  day  a  mat- 
ter of  controverfy  in  the  wine  countries.  Their 
writers  on  agriculture,  indeed,  the  lovers  and 
promoters  of  high  cultivation,  feem  generally 
difpofed  to  decide  with  Columella  in  favour  of 
the  vineyard.  In  France  the  anxiety  of  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  old  vineyards  to  prevent  the 
planting  of  any  new  ones,  feems  to  favour  their 
opinion,  and  to  indicate  a  confcioufnefs  in  thofe 
who  muft  have  the  experience,  that  this  Qiecies 
of  cultivation  is  at  prefent  in  that  country  more 
profitable  than  any  other.  It  fccms  at  the  fame 
time,  however,  to  indicate  another  opinion,  that 
this  fuperior  profit  can  lad  no  longer  than  the 
laws  which  at  prefent  reftrain  the  free  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  In  1731,  they  obtained  an 
order  of  council,  prohibiting  both  the  planting 
of  new  vineyards,  and  the  renewal  of  thofe  old 
ones,  of  which  the  cultivation  had  been  inter- 
rupted  for  two  years,  without  a  particular  per- 
miflion  from  the  king,  to  l)e  granted  only  in 
cpnfeqnence  of  an  information  from  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  province,  certifying  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  land,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of 
any  other  culture.  The  pretence  of  this  order 
was  the  fcarcity  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  the 

fuper- 


of  vne.  Bm  Kud  l)^  fefM^  c  H  A  ». 
beiea  real,  it  mx^^d,  miiWM  ai^  ^ 
offdcr  of  comdl,  luive  edeehuily  pivxvnte^l  lk# 
plaatitkm  of  new  vioeyaivis  ^y  rK)\icii^  iKe 
profits  of  this  species  of  culmiition  belovr  their 
Datund  proportion  to  thof^  o€  com  aihI  pafluiv^ 
With  regard  to  the  fuppofed  icarcit y  ot'  com  oc« 
cafiooed  bv  the  multiplication  of  vineyanls  <^^^ 
is  nowhere  in  FVance  more  carefiiUv  cuUiv;itcd 
than  in  the  wine  proWnces^  where  the  land  U  tit 
for  producing  it;  as  in  Burgundy,  Guienni\  and 
the  Upper  Languedoc,  The  numeixnw  hands 
employed  in  the  one  fpecies  of  cultivation  neoeii 
farily  encourage  the  other,  by  affiiriling  a  ready 
market  for  its  produce.  To  dimiuilh  the  nniu- 
ber  of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  paying  tor  it,  is 
furely  a  mod  unpromifing  expedient  lor  cnooii* 
raging  the  cultivation  of  corn*  It  ih  like  tho 
policy  which  would  promote  agriculture  by  dll** 
couraging  manufa6lures. 

The  rent  and  profit  of  thofe  produ6iion«, 
therefore,  which  require  either  a  greater  original 
expence  of  improvement  in  order  to  fit  the  land 
for  them,  or  a  greater  annual  expence  of  culti- 
vation, though  often  much  fuperior  to  thole  of 
com  and  pafture,  yet  when  they  do  no  more  than 
compeniate  fuch  extraordinary  expence,  are  in 
reality  regulated  by  the  rent  and  profit  of  thoie 
common  crop*. 

It  fometimes  happenn,  indeed,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  which  can  be  fitted  tor  iome  parti- 
cular produce,  i»  too  fmMll  to  fupply  the  dfeMual 
demaiuL    The  whole  produce  can  be  di/p</£^J 

VOL.  If«  ft  //f 
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B  O  o  K  of  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  give  fomewhat 
more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
rent,  wages  and  profit  ncceflary  for  railing  and 
bringing  it  to  market,  according  to  their  natural 
rates,  or  according  to  the  rates  at  which  they  are 
paid  in  the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land* 
The  furplus  part  of  the  price  which  remains  ailer 
defraying  the  whole  expence  of  improvement 
and  cultivation  may  commonly,  in  this  cafe,  and 
in  this  cafe  only,  bear  no  regular  proportion  to 
the  like  furplus  in  corn  or  pafture,  but  may  ex- 
ceed it  in  almoft  any  degree;  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  excjefe  naturally  goes  to  the  rent  of 
the  landlord. 

The  ufual  and  natural  proportion,  for  example, 
between  the  rent  and  profit  of  wine  and  thofe  of 
corn  and  pafture,  muft  be  underftood  to  take 
place  only  with  regard  to  thofe  vineyards  which 
produce  nothing  but  good  common  wine,  fuch 
as  can  be  raifed  almoft  any-where,  upon  any 
light,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foil,  and  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  ftrength  and 
wholefomenefs.  It  is  with  fuch  vineyards  only 
that  the  common  land  of  the  country  can  be 
brought  into  competition ;  for  with  thofe  of  a 
peculiar  quality  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot. 

The  vine  is  more  affefted  by  the  difference  of 
foils  than  any  other  fruit  tree.  From  fome  it 
derives  a  flavour  which  no  cidture  or  manage- 
ment can  equal,  it  is  fuppofed,  upon  any  other. 
This  flavour,  real  or  imaginary,  is  fometimes 
peculiar  to  the  produce  of  a  few  vineyards; 
fometimes  it  extends  through  the  greatef  part  of 

a  finall 
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a  fmall  diftri6l,  and  fometimes  through  a  con-  CHAP, 
fiderable  part  of  a  large  province.  The  whole  .  *  .. 
quantity  of  fuch  wines  that  is  brought  to  market 
falls  fliort  of  the  effe6lual  demand,  or  the  de- 
mand of  thofe  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceffary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  them  thither,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rate,  or  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  paid  in  common  vineyards.  The 
whole  quantity,  therefore,  can  be  difpofed  of  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  more,  which  necef- 
farily  raifes  the  price  above  that  of  common  wine. 
The  difference  is  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
the  fafliionablenefs  and  fcarcity  of  the  wine  ren- 
der the  competition  of  the  buyers  more  or  lefs 
eager.  Whatever  it  be,  the  greater  part  of  it 
goes  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  For  though 
fuch  vineyards  are  in  general  more  carefully  cul- 
tivated than  moll  others,  the  high  price  of  the 
wine  fcems  to  be,  not  fo  much  the  effedl,  as  the 
caufe  of  this  careful  cultivation.  In  fo  valuable 
a  produce  the  lofs  occafioncd  by  negligence  is 
fo  great  as  to  force  even  the  mo(l  carelefs  to  at- 
tention. A  fmall  part  of  this  high  price,  there- 
fore, is  fufRcient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  extraor- 
dinary labour  bellowed  upon  their  cultivation, 
and  the  profits  of  the  extraordinary  flock  which 
puts  that  labour  into  motion. 

The  fugar  colonies  pofTefTed  by  the  European 
nations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  may  be  compared  to 
thofe  precious  vineyards.  Their  whole  produce 
falls  fhort  of  the  effeftual  demand  of  Europe,  and 
can  be  difpofed  of  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to 

B  2  give 
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BOOK  give  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the 
^'        whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceffary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to 
the  rate  at  which  they  are  commonly  paid  by 
any  other  produce.     In  Cochin-china  the  fineft 
white  fugar  commonly  fells  for  three  piailres  the 
quintal,  about  thirteen  (hillings  and  fixpence  of 
our  money,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Poivre%.a 
very  careful  obferver  of  the  agriculture  of  that 
country.   What  is  there  called  the  quintal  weighs 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  Paris 
pounds,  or  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  Paris 
pounds  at  a  medium,  which  reduces  the  price  of 
the  hundred  weight  Englifh  to  about  eight  fliil. 
lings  fterling,  not  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly paid  for  the  brown  or  mulkavada  fugsffs 
imported  from  our  colonies,  and  not  a  fixth  part 
of  what  is  paid  for  the  fineft  white  fugar.     The 
greater  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  Cochin- 
china  are  employed  in  producing  corn  and  rice, 
the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     The 
refpeftive  prices  of  corn,  rice,  and  fugar,  are 
there  probably  in  the  natural  proportion,  or  in 
that  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the  different 
crops  of  the  greater  part  of  cultivated  land,  and 
and  which  recompences  the  landlord  and  farmer, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  according  to  what 
is  ufually  the  original  expence  of  improvement 
and  the  annual  expence  of  cultivation.     But  in 
our  fugar  colonies  the  price  of  fugar  bears  no 
fuch  proportion  to  that  of  the  produjce  of  a  rice 
or  corn  field  either  in  Europe  or  in  America.  It 

*  Voyageg  d'un  Philofophe.  * 
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is  commonly  faid,  that  a  fugar  planter  expe6ls  chap. 
that  the  rum  and  th^  molaffes  fhould  defray  the  ^^ 
whole  expence  of  his  cultivation,  and  that  his 
fugar  fhould  be  all  clear  profit.  If  this  be  true, 
for  I  pretend  not  to  affirm  it,  it  is  as  if  a  corn 
farmer  expe6led  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  cul- 
tivation with  the  chaff  and  the  flraw,  and  that 
the  grain  fhould  be  all  clear  profit.  We  fee  fre-» 
quently  focieties  of  merchants  in  London  and 
other  trading  towns,  purchafe  wafle  lands  in  our 
fbgar  colonies,  which  they  expe6l  to  improve 
and  cultivate  with  profit  by  means  of  factors  and 
agents ;  notwithflanding  the  great  diftance  and 
the  uncertain  returns,  from  the  defedtive  admi- 
niflration  of  juflice  in  thofe  countries.  Nobody 
will  attempt  to  improve  and  cultivate  in  the  fame 
manner  the  mofl  fertile  lands  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, or  the  corn  provinces  of  North  America, 
though  from  the  more  exa6l  adminiflration  of 
juflice  in  thefe  countries,  more  regular  returns 
might  be  expefted. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  is  preferred,  as  more  profitable,  to  that 
of  corn.  Tobacco  might  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  j 
but  in  almofl  every  part  of  Europe  it  has  become 
a  principal  fubje6l  of  taxation,  and  to  coUeft  a 
tax  from  every  different  farm  in  the  country 
where  this  plant  might  happen  to  be  cultivated, 
would  be  more  difficult,  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
than  to  levy  one  upon  its  importation  at  th^ 
cuflom-houfe.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has 
ypon  this  account  been  mofl  abfurdly  prohibited 
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BOOK  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  which  necef- 
^  farily  gives  a  fort  of  monopoly  to  the  countries 
where  it  is  allowed ;  and  as  "V  irginia  and  Mary- 
land produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  they 
fhare  largely,  though  with  fome  competitors,  in 
the  advantage  of  this  monopoly.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  however,  feems  not  to  be  fo 
advantageous  as  that  of  fugar.  I  have  never 
even  heard  of  any  tobacco  plantation  that  was, 
improved  and  cultivated  by  the  capital  of  mer- 
chants who  refided  in  Great  Britain,  and  our 
tobacco  colonies  fend  us  home  no  fuch  wealthy 
planters  as  we  fee  frequently  arrive  from  our 
fugar  iflands.  Though  from  the  preference 
given  in  thofe  colonies  to  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco above  that  of  com,  it  would  appear  that 
the  effedlual  demand  of  Europe  for  tobacco  is 
not  completely  fupplied,  it  probably  is  more 
nearly  fo  than  that  for  fugar :  And  though  the 
prefent  price  of  tobacco  is  probably  more  than 
fuflBcient  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  wages  and  profit 
neceflary  for  preparing  and  bringing  it  to  market, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  com- 
monly paid  in  corn  land ;  it  mult  not  be  fo  much 
more  as  the  prefent  price  of  fugar.  Our  tobacco 
planters,  accordingly,  have  fliewn  the  fame  fear 
of  the  fuper-abundance  of  tobacco,  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  vineyards  in  France  have 
of  the  fuper-abundance  of  wine.  By  a6t  of 
aflembly  they  have  reftrained  its  cultivation  to 
fix  thoufand  plants,  fuppofed  to  yield  a  thoufand 
weight  of  tobacco,  for  every  negro  between  fix- 
teen  and  fixty  years  of  age.    Such  a  negro,  oves 

and 
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above  this  quantity  of  tobacco,  can  manage,  they  chap. 
reckon,  four  acres  of  Indian  corn.    To  prevent  * 

the  market  from  being  overftocked  too,  they 
have  fometimes,  in  plentiful  years,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Douglas  *,  (I  fufpe6l  he  has  been  ill  in- 
formed) burnt  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco  for 
every  negro,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Dutch 
are  faid  to  do  of  fpices.  If  fuch  violent  methods 
are  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  prefent  price  of  to- 
bacco, the  fuperior  advantage  of  its  culture  over 
that  of  corn,  if  it  flill  has  any,  v*^ill  not  probably 
be  of  long  continuance. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  rent  of  the  culti- 
vated land,  of  which  the  produce  i.^  human  food, 
regulates  the  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land.  No  particular  produce  can  long 
afford  lefs ;  becaufe  the  land  would  immediately 
be  turned  to  another  ufe :  And  if  any. particular 
produce  commonly  kffbrds  more,  it  is  becaufe  the 
quantity  of  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  it  is  too 
fmall  to  fupply  the  efFe<Slual  demand. 

In  Europe  com  is  the  principal  produce  of 
land  which  ferves  immediately  for  human  food. 
Except  in  particular  fituations,  therefore,thc  rent 
of  corn  land  regulates  in  Europe  that  of  all  other 
cultivated  land.  Britain  need  envy  neither  the 
vineyards  of  France  nor  the  olive  plantations  of 
Italy.  Except  in  particular  fituations,  the  value 
of  thefe  is  regulated  by  that  of  com,  in  which 
the  fertility  of  Britain  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  either  of  thofe  two  countries. 

*  Douglas's  Suinmafy>  voLiL  p*37a>  373. 
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If  in  any  country  the  common  and  favourite 
vegetable  food  of  the  people  ihould  be  drawn 
from^  a  plant  of  which  the  moft  common  land, 
with  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame  culture,  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  moft 
fertile  does  of  com,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  ot 
the  furplus  quantity  of  food  which  would  remain 
to  him,  after  paying  the  labour  and  replacing 
the  ftock  of  the  farmer  together  with  its  ordi- 
nary profits,  would  neceffarily  be  much  greater. 
Whatever  was  the  rate  at  which  labour  was  com- 
monly maintained  in  that  country,  this  greater 
furplus  could  always  maintain  a  greater  quantity 
of  it,  and  confequently  enable  the  landlord  to 
pbrchafe  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
The  real  value  of  his  rent,  his  real  power  and 
authority,  his  command  of  the  neceffaries  and 
qonvenieflcies  of  life  with  which  the  labour  oi 
other  people  could  fupply  hftn;  would  neceffarily 
be  much  greater. 

A  rice  field  produces  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  food  than  the  mofl  fertile  corn  field. 
Two  crops  in  the  year  from  thirty  to  fixty  bufhels 
each,  are  faid  to  be  the  ordinary  produce  of  au 
acre.  Though  its  cultivation,  therefore,  re- 
quires more  labour,  a  much  greater  furplus  re- 
mains after  maintaining  all  that  labour.  In 
thofe  rice  countries,  therefore,  where  rice  is  the 
common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  and  where  the  cultivators  are  chiefly 
maintained  with  it,  a  greater  fliare  of  this  greater 
furplus  ihould  belong  to  the  landlord  than 
in  corn  countries.     In   Carolina,  where   the 

planters. 
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planters,  as  in  other  Britiih  colonies,  are  gene-  CHAP, 
rally  both  farmers  and  landlords,  and  where  rent  ^' 
confequently  is  confounded  with  profit,  the  cuU 
tivation  of  rice  is  found  to  be  more  profitable 
than  that  of  corn,  though  their  fields  produce 
only  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  though,  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  rice  is  not 
there  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food 
pf  the  people. 

A  good  rice  field  is  a  bog  at  all  feafons,  and 
at  one  feafon  a  bog  covered  with  water.  It  is 
unfit  either  for  corn,  or  pafture,  or  vineyard,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  other  vegetable  produce  that  is 
very  ufeful  to  men :  And  the  lands  which  are  fit 
for  thofe  purpofes,  are  not  fit  for  rice.  Even  in 
the  rice  countries,  therefore,  the  rent  of  rice 
lands  cannot  regulate  the  rent  of  the  other  cul- 
tivated land  which  can  never  be  turned  to  that 
produce. 

TTie  food  produced  by  a  field  of  potatoes  is 
not  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  produced  by  a 
field  of  rice,  and  much  fuperior  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  a  field  of  wheat.  Twelve  thoufand 
weight  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  land  is  not  a 
greater  produce  than  two  thoufand  weight  of 
wheat.  The  food  or  folid  nourifhment,  indeed, 
which  can  be  drawn  from  each  of  thofe  two 
plants,  is  not  altogether  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  on  account  of  the  watery  nature  of  po- 
tatoes. Allowing,  however,  half  the  weight  of 
this  root  to  go  to  water,  a  very  large  allowance, 
fuch  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  fl;ill  produce  fix 
thoufand  weight  of  folid  nourifliment,    three 

times 
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BOOK  times  the  quantity  produced  by  the  acre  of 
wheat.  An  acre  of  potatoes  is  cultivated  with 
lefs  expence  than  an  acre  of  wheat ;  the  fallow, 
which  generally  precedes  the  fowing  of  wheat, 
more  than  compenfating  the  hoeing  and  other 
extraordinary  culture  which  is  always  given  to 
potatoes.  Should  this  root  ever  become  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  like  rice  in  fome  rice  countries, 
the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  fo  as  to  occupy  the  fame  proportion  of  i 
the  lands  in  tillage  which  wheat  and  other  forts 
of  grain  for  human  food  do  at  prefent,  the  fame 
quantity  of  cultivated  land  would  maintain  a 
much  greater  number  of  people,  and  the  la-  j 
bourers  being  generally  fed  with  potatoes,  a 
greater  furplus  would  remain  after  replacing  all 
the  flock  and  maintaining  all  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  A  greater  ihare  of  this 
furplus  too  would  belong  to  the  landlord.  Po- 
pulation would  increafe,  and  rents  would  rife 
much  beyond  wh^t  they  are  at  prefent. 

The  land  which  is  fit  for  potatoes,  is  fit  for 
almoil  every  other  ufeful  vegetable.  If  they 
occupied  the  fame  proportion  of  cultivated  land 
which  corn  does  at  prefent,  they  would  regulate, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  rent  of  the  greater  part 
of  other  cultivated  land. 

In  fome^parts  of  Lancafhire  it  is  pretended, 
I  have  been  told,  that  bread  of  oatmeal  is  a 
heartier  food  for  labouring  people  than  wheaten 
bread,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  the  fame 
do6lrine  held  in  Scotland.  I  am,  however, 
fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  com- 
mon 
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mon  people  in  Scotland,  who  arc  fed  with  oat-  c  li  A  P. 

meal,  are  in  general  neither  fo  (Irong  nor  fo  ^ ^^ 

handlbme  as  the  lame  rank  of  people  in  Eng- 
land who  are  fed  with  wh  eaten  bread.  They 
neither  work  fo  well,  nor  look  fo  well ;  and  as 
there  is  not  the  fame  difference  between  the 
people  of  faftiion  in  the  two  countries,  exj)erience 
would  feem  to  Ihow,  that  tlu*  food  of  the  com- 
mon  people  in  Scotland  is  not  lb  liiitable  to  the 
human  conftitution  as  that  of  their  neighbours  of 
the  fame  rank  in  England.  Hut  it  feems  to  be 
otherwife  with  potatoes.  The  chairmen,  porters, 
and  coal-heavers  in  London,  and  thofe  unfortu- 
nate women  who  live  \\y  proflitution,  the  (Irong- 
eft  men  and  the  moll  beautiful  women  perhaps 
in  the  Britilh  Dominions,  are  faid  to  be,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  from  the  lowell  rank  of 
people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  fed  with 
this  root.  No  food  can  afford  a  more  decifive 
proof  of  its  nouriiliing  quality,  or  of  its  being 
peculiarly  fuitableto  the  he^Jith  of  the  human 
conilitution. 

It  is  difficult  to  preferve  potatoes  through  the 
year,  and  impoflible  to  (lore  them  like  corn,  for 
two  or  three  years  together.  The  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  fell  them  before  they  rot,  difcou- 
rages  their  cultivation,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
obitacle  to  their  ever  becoming  in  any  great 
country,  like  bread,  the  principal  vegetable  food 
of  all  the  different  ranks  of  the  people. 


PART 
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Oftl>f  PrsJu^'^  of  Land  ^vhuh  fometimes  doet^  and  fimttirm 

dT^s  tt?ty  ^ifford  Rent. 

HUMAN  fooil  Teems  to  be  the  only  produce 
of  land  which  alwa^-s  and  necefiarily  affords 
fome  rent  to  the  landlord.  Other  forts  of  pro- 
duce fometimes  may  and  fometimes  maynot, 
according  to  ditteront  circumftances« 

At\er  fooil,  cloathing  and  lodging  are  the  two 
great  wants  of  mankind. 

Land  in  its  original  rude  ftate  can  afford  the 
materials  of  cloathing  and  lodging  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  people  than  it  can  feed.  In 
its  improveil  ftate  it  can  fometimes  feed  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  it  can  fupply  with  thofe 
materials;  at  leaft,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
require  them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  H 
In  the  one  ftate,  therefore,  there  is  always  w 
fuperabundanoe  of  thofe  materials,  which  are 
frequently,  upon  that  account,  of  little  or  no 
value.  In  the  other  there  is  otlen  a  fearcity, 
which  necerturily  augments  their  value.  In  the 
one  ftate  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  away 
as  ufelol5»,  and  the  price  of  what  is  iiled  is  con- 
iidered  as  equal  only  to  the  labour  and  expence 
of  tit  ting  it  for  uU\  and  can,  therefore,  aflTord 
no  rent  to  the  landlord.  In  the  other  they  are 
all  made  ufo  o\\  and  there  is  frequently  a  demand 
for  more  than  can  be  had.  Somebody  is  always 
willing  to  give  more  for  every  part  of  them  than 

what 
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what  is  fuf&cient  to  pay  the  expence  of  bringing  chap. 
them  to  market.     Their  price,  therefore,  can      ^* 
always  afford  fome  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  (kins  of  the  larger  animals  were  the  ori- 
ginal materials  of  cloathing.     Among  nations 
of  hunters  and  fhepherds,  therefore,  whofe  food 
confifls  chiefly  in   the  fleih   of  thofe  animals, 
every  man,  by  providing  himfelf  with  food,  pro- 
vides himfelf  with  the  materials  of  more  cloath- 
ing than  he  can  wear.  ,  If  there  was  no  foreign 
commerce,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  be 
thrown  away  as  things  of  no  value.     This  was 
probably  the  cafe  among  the  hunting  nations  of 
North  America,  before  their  country  was  dif- 
covered  by  the   Europeans,  with  whom  they 
now  exchange  their  furplus  peltry,  for  blankets, 
fire-arms,  and  brandy,  which  gives  it  fome  value. 
In  the  prefent  commercial  ftate  of  the  known 
1  world,  the  mod  barbarous  nations,   I  believe, 
l^among  whom  land  property  is  eftablifiied,  have 
Wbme  foreign  commerce  of  this  kind,  and  find 
%mong  their  wealthier  neighbours  fuch  a  demand 
jbr  all  the  materials  of  cloathing,  which  their 

Jmd  produces,  and  which  can  neither  be  wrought 
p  nor  confumed  at  home,  as  raifes  their  price 
Jabove  what  it  cods  to  fend  them  to  thofe 
p  wealthier  neighbours.  It  affords,  therefore, 
fome  rent  to  the  landlord.  When  the^  greater 
part  of  the  highland  cattle  were  confumed  on 
their  own  hills,  the  exportation  of  their  hide^ 
made  the  mod  confiderable  article  of  the  com- 
merce of  that  country,  and  what  they  were 
exchanged  for  afforded  fome  addition  to  the 

rent 
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BOOK  rent  of  the  highland  eftates.  The  wool  of  Eng- 
land, which  in  old  times  could  neither  be  con- 
fumed  nor  wrought  up  at  home,  found  a  market 
in  the  then  wealthier  and  more  induftrious 
country  of  Flanders,  and  its  price  afforded 
fomething  to  the  rent  of  the  land  which  pro- 
duced it.  In  countries  not  better  cultivated 
than  England  was  then,  or  than  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  are  now,  and  which  had  no  foreign 
commerce,  the  materials  of  cloathing  would 
evidently  be  fo  fuperabundant,  that  a  great  part 
of  them  would  be  thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  and 
no  part  could  afford  any  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  materials  of  lodging  cannot  always  be 
tranfported  to  fo  great  a  diftance  as  thofe  of 
cloathing,    and  do  not  fo   readily  become  an 
objedl  of  foreign  commerce.     When  they  are 
fuperabundant  in  the  country  which  produces 
them,  it  frequently  happens,  even  in  the  prefent 
commercial  ftate  of  the  world,  that  they  are  of 
no  value  to  the  landlord.     A  good  ftone  quar 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  would  affbr 
a  confiderable  rent.     In  many  parts  of  Scotia 
and  Wales  it  affords  none.     Barren  timber  f< 
building  is  of  great  value  in  a  populous  an 
well-cultivated  country,    and   the   land  whichV 
produces  it  affords  a  confiderable  rent.     But  in  ^ 
many  parts    of  North  America   the   landlord  ^ 
would  be  much  obliged  to  anybody  who  would 
carry  away  the  greater  part  of  his  large  trees, 
In  fome  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the 
bark  is  the  only  part  of  the  wood  which,  for 
want  of  roads  and  water-carriage,  can  be  fent 
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to  market.  The  timber  is  left  to  rot  upon  the  chap. 
ground.  When  the  materials  of  lodging  are  fo 
fuperabundant,  the  part  'made  life  of  is  worth 
only  the  labour  and  expence  of  fitting  it  for 
that  ufe.  It  affords  no  rent  to  the  landlord, 
who  generally  grants  the  ufe  of  it  to*  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  of  alking  it.  The  demand  of 
wealthier  nations,  however,  fometimes  enables 
him  to  get  a  rent  for  it.  The  paving  of  the 
ftreets  of  London  has  enabled  the  owners  of 
ibme  barren  rocks  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  to 
draw  a  rent  from  what  never  afforded  any  before. 
The  woods  of  Norway  and  of  the  coaft s  of  the 
Baltic,  find  a  market  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  which  they  could  not  find  at  home,  and 
thereby  afford  fome  rent  to  their  proprietors. 

Countries  are  populous,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  whoip  their  produce  can 
■ploath  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  that  of 
Viofe  whom  it  can  feed.  When  food  is  pro- 
vided, it  is  eafy  to  find  the  neceflary  cloathing 
aii|^  lodging.  But  though  thefe  are  at  hand,  it 
mijr  often  be  difficult  to  find  food.  In  fome 
patts  even  of  the  Britiffi  dominions,  what  is 
called  a  Houfe,  may  be  built  by  one  day's  labour 
of  one  man.  The  fimpleft  fpecies  of  cloathing, 
j)he  ikins  of  animals,  require  fomewhat  more 
llabour  to  drefs  and  prepare  them  for  ufe.  They 
do  not,  however,  require  a  great  deal.  Among 
favage  and  barbarous  nations,  a  hundredth  or 
little  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  labour 
of  the  whole  year,  will  be  fuflicient  to  provide 
them  with  fuch  cloathing  and  lodging  as  fatisfy 

the 
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BOOK  the  greater  part  of  the  people.  AU  the  othef 
ninety-nine  parts  are  frequently  no  more  than 
enough  to  provide  them  with  food. 

But  when  by  the  improvement  and  cultiva-* 
lion  of  land  the  labour  of  one  family  can  pro-* 
vide  food  for  two,  the  labour  of  half  the  fociety 
becomes  fufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  whole* 
The  other  half,  therefore,  or  at  lead  the  greater 
part  of  them,  can  be  employed  in  providing 
other  things,  or  in  fktisfying  the  other  wants 
and  fancies  of  mankind.  Cloathing  and  lodg- 
ing, houfhold  furniture,  and  what  is  called 
Equipage,  are  the  principal  objects  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  wants  and  fancies.  The 
rich  man  confumes  no  more  food  than  his  poor 
neighbour.  In  quality  it  may  be  very  different, 
and  to  feledl  and  prepare  it  may  require  more 
labour  and  art ;  but  in  quantity  it  is  very  nearly 
the  fame.  But  compare  the  fpacious  palace 
and  great  wardrobe  of  the  one,  with  the  hovel 
and  the  few  rags  of  the  other,  and  you  will  he 
fenfiblc  that  the  difference  between  their  cloath'> 
ing,  lodging,  and  houftiold  furniture,  is  almoft 
as  great  in  quantity  as  it  is  in  quality.  The 
defire  of  food  is  limited  in  every  man  by  the 
narrow  capacity  of  the  human  ftomach ;  but  the 
defire  of  the  conveniences  and  ornaments  of 
building,  drefs,  equipage,  and  houfhold  furni- 
ture, feems  to  have  no  limit  or  certain  boundary. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  the  command  of 
more  food  than  they  themfelves  can  confume, 
are  always  willing  to  exchange  the  furplus,  or, 
what  is  the  lame  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  gra- 
tifications 
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ttfications  of  this  other  kind.  What  is  over  and  CHAP, 
above  iatisfying  the  limited  defire,  is  given  for  ^^ 
the  amiifeinent  of  thofe  defires  which  cannot  be 
latisfied,  but  feem  to  be  altogether  endlefs.  The 
poor,  in  order  to  obtain  food,  exert  themfelves 
to  gratify  thoie  fancies  of  the  rich,  and  to  obtain 
it  more  certainly,  they  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  cheapnefs  and  perfeftion  of  their  work.  The 
number  of  workmen  increafes  with  the  increaC* 
ing  quantity  of  food,  or  with  the  growing  im- 
provement and  cidtivation  of  the  lands ;  and  as 
the  nature  of  their  bufinefs  admits  of  the  utmoft 
fubdivifions  of  labour,  the  quantity  of  materials 
which  they  can  work  up,  increafes  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  their  numbers.  Hence 
arifes  a  demand  for  every  fort  of  materials  which 
human  invention  can  employ,  either  ufefully 
or  ornamentally,  in  building,  drefs,  equipage,  or 
houfhold  furniture ;  for  the  foflils  and  minerals 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  the  precious  ftones. 

Food  is  in  this  manner,  not  only  the  original 
fburce  of  rent,  but  every  other  part  of  the 
produce  of  land  which  afterwards  affords  rent, 
derives  that  part  of  its  value  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  powers  of  labour  in  producing  food 
by  means  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  land. 

Thofe  other  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 
however,  which  afterwards  afford  rent,  do  not 
afford  it  always.  Even  in  improved  and  cul- 
tivated countries,  the  demand  for  them  is  not 
always  fuch  as  to  afford  a  greater  price  than 

VOL.  n.  8  what 
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BOOK  %hat  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  replace^ 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  flock 
which  muft  be  employed  in  bringing  them  to 
market.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  fuch,  depends 
upon  different  circumftances. 

Whether  a  coal-mine,  for  example,  can  afford 
any  rent^  depends  partly  upon  its  fertility,  and 
partly  upon  its  iituation. 

A  mine  of  any  kind  may  be  laid  to  be 
either  fertile  or  bai-ren,  according  as  the  quan- 
tity of  mineral  which  can  be  brought  from  it 
by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour^  is  greater  or  lefi 
than  what  can  be  brought  by  an  equal  quantity 
from  the  greater  part  of  other  mines  of  the 
fame  kind. 

Some  coal-mines  advantageoufly  fituated^  can'* 
not  be  wrought  on  account  of  their  barrenneis; 
The  produce  does  not  pay  the  expence.  They 
can  afford  neither  profit  nor  rent. 

There  are  fome  of  which  the  produce  is  barely 
fufficient  to  pay  the  labourer,  and  replace,  toge* 
ther  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  flock  employed 
in  working  them.  They  afford  fome  profit  to 
the  undertaker  of  the  work,  but  no  rent  to  the 
landlord.  They  can  be  wrought  advantageoufly 
by  nobody  but  the  landlord,  who  being  himfelf 
undertaker  of  the  work,  gets  the  ordinary  profit 
of  the  capital  which  he  employs  in  it.  Many 
coal-mines  in  Scotland  are  wrought  in  this 
manner,  and  can  be  wrought  in  no  other.  The 
landlord  will  allow  nobody  clfe  to  work  them 
without  paying  fome  rent,  and  nobody  can 
afford  to  pay  any. 

Otlier 
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Other  coal-mines  in  the  lame  country  fuffi-  char 
tiently  fertile,  caiinot  be  wrought  on  account  of 
their  fituation.  A  quantity  of  minetal  fufficieht 
to  defray  the  expence  of  working,  could  be 
brought  from  the  mine  by  the  Ordinary,  or  even 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  labour :  But  in 
)an  inland  country^  thinly  inhabited,  and  without 
either  good  roads  or  water-carriage,  this  quau«> 
titv  could  not  be  fold; 

Coals  are  a  lefs  agreeable  fewel  than  wood : 
they  are  faid  too  to  be  lefs  wholefome.  The  ex- 
pence  of  coals,  therefore,  at  the  place  where  they 
are  confumed,  mud  generally  be  fomewhat  lefs 
than  that  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood  tigain  vfeiries  with  the  Hate 
of  agriculture,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
exadliy  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  the  price  of  cattle. 
In  its  rude  beginnings  the  greater  part  of  every 
country  is  covered  with  wood,  which  is  then  a 
mere  incumbrance  of  no  value  to  the  kndlord, 
who  wouljd  gladly  give  it  to  ariy  body  for  the 
cutting.  As  agriculture  advances,  the  woods 
are  partly  cleared  by  the  progrcfs  of  tillage,  and 
partly  go  to  decay  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
creafed  number  of  cattle.  Thefe,  though  they 
do  not  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  corn, 
which  is  altogether  the  acquifition  of  human  in- 
duftry,  yet  multiply  under  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  men ;  who  ftore  up  in  the  feafon  of  plenty 
what  may  maintain  them  in  that  of  fcarcity, 
who  through  the  whole  year  furnifh  them  with 
a  greiater  quantity  of  food  than  uncultivated 
nature  provides  for  them,  and  who,  by  deftroy- 

6  2  ing 
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BOOR  ing  and  extirpating  their  cnemiefi^  fecure  them 
}*_     in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  that  (he  providei. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  ivhcn  allowed  to  wan- 
der through  the  woods,  though  they  do  not  de* 
(troy  the  old  trees,  hinder  any  young  ones  from 
coming  up,  fo  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  century  or 
two  the  whole  foreft  goes  to  ruin*    The  fcarcity 
of  wood  then  raifes  its  price.    It  affords  a  good 
rent,  and  the  landlord  fomctimes  finds  that  he 
can  fcarce  employ  his  beil  lands  more  advan- 
tageouily  than  in  growing  l)arrcn  timber,  of 
which  the  grcatnefs  of  the  profit  often  compen* 
fates  the  latenefs  of  the  returns.    This  feems  in 
the  prefcnt  times  to  be  nearly  the  (late  of  thing! 
in  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  pro- 
fit of  planting  is  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
either  com  or  paflure.    The  advantage  which 
the  landlord  derives  from  planting,    can  no- 
where exceed,  at  leaft  for  any  coniiderable  time, 
the  rent  which  thefe  could  afford  him ;  and  in 
an  inland  country  which  is  highly  cultivated,  it 
will  frequently  not  fall  much  fhort  of  this  rent 
Upon  the  fea-coatt  of  a  well-improved  country, 
indeed,  if*  coals  can  conveniently  be  had  for 
fewel,  it  may  fomctimes  be  cheaper  to  bring 
barren  timber  for  builditig  from  lefs  cultivated 
foreign  countries,  than  to  raife  it  at  home*    In 
the  new  town  of*  Kdinburgh,  built  within  thele 
few  years,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle  flick  of 
Scotch  timber. 

Whatever  may  be  the  price  of  wood,  if  that 
of  coals  is  fuch  that  the  expence  of  a  coal«fire  i$ 
nearly  equal  to  tliat  of  a  wood  one,  we  may  be 

afluMd, 
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afiured,  that  ^t  that  piflco,  and  in  thofo  circiim-  c  ii  A  P. 
ftances^the  price  of  coals  if»  as  hicrh  as  it  can  be. 
It  ieems  to  be  fo  in  fome  of  the  inland  paits  of 
linpiaiul,  particularly  in  Oxfordfhiro,  where  it  is 
iiiiiaJ,  even  in  the  fires  of  the  common  peo])1e,  to 
mix  coalR  and  wood  tojrether,  and  where  the  dif- 
ference in  the  expence  of  thofe  two  forts  of  fowel 
cannot,  therefore,  be  very  c^r eat. 

Coals,  in  the  coal  countries,  are  every- whore 
much  below  this  higheft  price.  If  they  were 
not,  they  could  not  bear  the  expence  of  adiftant 
carria^,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  A  finall 
quantity  only  could  be  fold,  and  the  coal  maf- 
ters  and  coal  proprietoi^s  find  it  more  for  their 
intereft  to  fell  a  great  quantity  at  a  price  fome- 
what  above  the  loweft,  than  a  fmall  quantity  at 
the  higheft.  The  moil  fertile  coal-mine  too,  re- 
gulates the  price  of  coals  at  all  the  other  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood-.  Both  the  pmprietor  aiid 
the  undertaker  of  th*  ^'x>rk  find,  the  one  that  ha 
can  get  a  greater  reht^  the  other  thnt  he  rnn  jjet 
a  greater  profit,  by  fomewhnt  tttlderlMlinj;  all 
their  neighbours.  Their  rieighhottff<  ftte  fooh 
obliged  to  fell  ttt  the  feme  j^Hce,  fhriua^h  ihny 
cannot  fo  well  atfWrd  }♦,  nm\  fhtititr}i  ^  ti.h:^yi 
diminiflies  «wl  Pmi^titrt^  fr^fce^  .wjiv  fiU^tt^^ 
ther  both  Hmt  f^fti  *fy4  fht^it  p^.,     S^*-^.? 

Tte  ]lwf^  nri^*^  if  ^r^•>h  '"oi!'?  /-i^^   -  ^  :"•' '  1 
iuc  any  (5<miUteTr»We  nm^.  >,  ;ikp    h^^  r/' .  »| 
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BOOK  ficient  to  replaco,  together  with  its  ordinary,  pro* 
'•  fit«,  the  ftock  which  mull  be  employed  in  bring- 
ing them  to  market.  At  a  coalmine  for  which 
the  landlord  can  get  no  rent,  but  which  he  mufl 
either  work  himfelf  or  let  it  alone  altogether,  the 
price  of  coals  mufl  generally  be  nearly  about 
this  price. 

Rent,  even  where  coals  afford  one,  has  gener 
rally  a  fhialler  fharc  in  their  price  than  in  that  of 
moft  other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land. 
The  rent  of  an  eflate  above  ground,  commonly 
amounts  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  third  of  the 
grofs  produce ;  and  it  is  generally  a  rent  certain 
^nd  independent  of  the  occafional  variations  in 
the  crop.  In  coal-mines  a  fifth  of  the  gro&  pro* 
duce  is  a  y^ry  great  rent ;  a  tenth  the  commoq 
rent,  and  it  is  feldom  a  rent  certain,  but  depends 
upon  the  occafional  variations  in  the  produce. 
Thefe  are  fo  great,  that  in  a  country  where 
thirty  years  putchafc  is  confidered  as  a  moderate 
price  for  the  property  of  a  landed  eflate,  ten 
years  purchafe*  is  regarded  as  a  good  price  for 
that  of  a  coal-mine. 

The  value  of  a  coal-mine  to  the  proprietor  fre* 
quently  depends  as  much  upon  its  fituation  as 
upon  its  fertility.  That  of  a  metallic  mine  de» 
pends  more  upon  its  fertility,  and  lefs  upon  its 
fituation.  The  coarfc,  and  flill  more  the  pre- 
cious metals,  when  feparated  from  the  ore,  arc 
fo  valuable  that  they  can  generally  bear  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  very  long  land,  and  of  the  mofl  dif- 
tant  fea  carriage.  Their  market  is  not  confined 
to  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

mine. 
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mine,  but  extends  to  the  whole  world.    The  char. 
copper  of  Japan  makes  an  article  of  commerce  ^  ^^ 
in  Europe;  the  iron  of  Spain  in  that  of  Cliili 
and  Peru.     Tlie  filver  of  Peru  finds  its  way, 
not    only   to   Europe,    but    from   Europe    tq 
China, 

The  price  of  coals  in  Weftmorland  or  Shrop- 
flure  can  have  little  efFe6l  on  their  price  at  New- 
caille ;  and  their  price  in  the  Lionnois  can  have 
none  at  all.  The  productions  of  fuch  didant 
coal-mines  can  never  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion  with  one  another.  But  the  productions  of 
the  mod  diftant  metallic  mines  frequently  may, 
and  in  fa6l  commonly  are.  The  price,  there- 
fore, of  the  coarfe,  and  ftill  more  that  of  the 
precious  metals,  at  the  moft  fertile  mines  in  the 
world,  muft  neceflarily  more  or  lefs  affeCi  their 
price  at  every  other  in  it.  The  price  of  copper 
in  Japan  muil  have  fome  influence  upon  its  price 
at  the  copper  min^s  in  Europe^  The  price  of 
filver  in  Peru,  or*  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or 
of  other  goods  which  it  will  purchafe  there,  muft 
have  fome  influence  on  its  price,  not  only  at  the 
filver  mines  of  Europe,  but  at  thofe  of  Cliina. 
After  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  the 
filver  mines  of  Europe  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  abandoned.  The  yalue  of  filver  was 
fo  much  reduced  that  their  produce  could,  no 
longer  pay  the  expence  of  working  them,  or 
replace,  with  a  profit,  the  food,  cloaths,  lodging, 
and  other  neceflaries  which  were  confumed  in 
that  operation.  This  was  the  cafe  too  with  the 
piines  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  and  even  with 

^4  % 
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BOOK  the  ancient  mines  of  Peru^  after  the  difcoveiy 
^     .  ofthofeofPotofi. 

The  price  of  every  metal  at  every  mine,  there* 
fore^  being  regulated  in  (bme  meafure  by  iU 
price  at  the  moil  fertile  mine  in  the  world  that 
is  actually  wrought,  it  can  at  the  greater  part  of 
mines  do  very  little  more  than  pay  the  expence 
of  working,  and  can  feldom  afford  a  very  hi^ 
rent  to  the  landlord.  Rent,  accordingly^  ieenii 
at  the  greater  part  of  mines  to  have  but  a  ihiail 
fliare  in  the  price  of  the  coarfe,  a^d  a  itill  finaller 
in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  Labour  and  pro* 
fit  make  up  the  greater  part  of  both. 

A  fixth  part  of  the  grols  produce  may  be 
reckoned  the  average  rent  of  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  the  mofl  fertile  that  are  known  in  the 
world,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bot» 
lace,  vice-warden  of  the  (lannaries.  Some,  he 
iays,  afford  more,  and  fome  do  not  afford  b 
much.  A  fixth  part  of  the  grofs  produce  is  the 
rent  too  of  feyeral  very  fertile  lead  mines  ia 
Scotland. 

In  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  we  are  told  by 
Frezier  and  UUoa,  the  proprietor  frequently  ex- 
acts no  other  acknowledgment  from  the  under* 
taker  of  the  mine,  but  that  he  will  grind  the  ore 
at  his  mill,  paying  him  the  ordinary  multure  or 
price  of  grinding.  TiU  1736,  indeed,  the  tax 
of  the  King  of  Spain  amounted  to  one-fifth  of 
the  ftandard  filver,  which  till  then  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  real  rent  of  the  greater .  part  rf 
the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  the  richefl  which  have 
been  known  in  the  world.    If  there  had  been 

no 
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no  tax,  this  fifth  would  naturally  have  belonged  CHAP, 
to  the  landlord,  and  many  mines  might  have  '^^ 
been  wrought  which  could  not  then  be  wrought, 
becaufe  they  could  not  afford  this  tax.  The  tax 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  upon  tin  is  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  one- 
twenti^h  part  of  the  value  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  his  proportion,  it  would  naturally  too  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine,  if  tin  was  duty 
free.  But  if  you  add  one-twentieth  to  one-fixth, 
you  will  find  that  the  whole  average  rent  of  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  was  to  the  whole  average 
rent  of  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  as  thirteen  to 
twelve.  But  the  filver  mines  of  Peru  are  not 
now  able  to  pay  even  this  low  rent,  and  the  tax 
upon  filver  was,  in  1736,  reduced  from  one-fifth 
to  one-tenth.  Even  this  tax  upon  filver  too 
gives  more  temptation  to  fmuggling  than  the  tax 
of  one-twentieth  upon  tin ;  and  fmuggling  muft 
be  much  eafier  in  the  precious  than.in  the  bulky 
commodity.  The  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain  ac- 
cordingly is  faid  to  be  very  ill  paid,  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  very  well.  Rent,  there- 
fore, it  is  probable,  makes  a  greater  part  of  the 
price  of  tin  at  the  moft:  fertile  tin  mines,  than  it 
does  of  filver  at  the  moft:  fertile  filver  mines  in 
the  world.  After  replacing  the  fl:ock  employed 
in  working  thofe  difierent  mines,  together  with 
its  ordinary  profits,  the  refidue  which  remains  to 
the  proprietor,  is  greater  it  feems  in  the  coarfe, 
than  in  the  precious  metal. 

Neither  are  the  profits  of  the  undertakers  of 
filver  mines  commonly  very  great  in  Peru.  The 

'^  fame 
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BOOK  iame  mod  refpe£fcablc  and  well  informed  authon 
^  acquaint  us,  that  when  any  perlbn  undertakes  to 
work  a  new  mine  in  Peru,  he  is  univerially 
looked  upon  as  a  man  deftined  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  and  is  upon  that  account  Ihunned  and 
avoided  by  every  body.  Mining,  it  feems,  is 
f^pnfidered  there  in  the  fame  light  as  here,  as  a 
lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  do  not  compeniate 
the  blanks,  though  the  greatnefs  of  fome  tempts 
many  adventurers  to  throw  away  their  fortunes 
in  fuch  unprofperous  proje6is. 

As  the  fovereign,  however,  derives  a  confider. 
able  part  of  his  revenue  from  the  produce  of 
filver  mines,  the  law  in  Peru  gives  every  poffible 
encouragement  to  the  difcovery  and  working  of 
new  ones.  Whoever  difcovers  a  new  mine,  is 
entitled  to  meafure  off  two  hundred  and  forty* 
fix  feet  in  length,  according  to  what  he  fupt 
pofesto  be  the  direction  of  the  vein,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth.  He  becomes  proprietor  of 
this  portion  of  the  mine,  and  can  work  it  with* 
out  paying  any  acknowledgment  to  the  landlord. 
The  inter efl  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  has  given 
Qccafion  to  a  regulation  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
in  that  ancient  dutchy.  In  wafle  and  uninclofed 
lands  any  perfoji  who  difcovers  a  tin  mine,  may 
(nark  out  its  limits  to  a  certain  extent,  which  is 
called  bounding  a  mine,  The  bounder  becomes 
the  real  proprietor  of  the  mine,  and  may  either 
work  it  himfelf,  or  give  it  in  leafe  to  another, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  to 
whom,  however,  a  very  fmall  acknowledgment 
iniiifl  b^  paid  upon  working  it.    In  t^oth.  regulat 

a  tions. 
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tions  the  facred  rights  of  private  property  arc  CHAR 
facFiiiced  to  the  fuppofe  dinterefts  of  public  rer  ,    5^ 
venue. 

The  fame  encouragement  is  given  in  Peru  to 
the  difcovery  and  working  of  new  gold  mines  j 
and  in  gold  the  king's  tax  amounts  only  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  ftandard  metal.  It  was 
once  a  fifth,  and  afterwards  a  tenth,  as  in  filver ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  work  could  not  bear 
even  the  lowed  of  thefe  two  taxes.  If  it  is  rare^ 
however,  fay  the  fame  authors,  Frezier  and  Ulloa^ 
to  find  a  perfon  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  a 
filver,  it  is  ftill  much  rarer  to  find  one  who  has 
done  fo  by  a  gold  mine.  This  twentieth  part 
feems  to  be  the  whole  rent  which  is  paid  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  mines  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
Gold  too  is  much  more  liable  to  be  fmuggled 
than  even  filver ;  not  only  oa  account  of  the 
fuperior  value  of  the  metal  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  nature  produces  it.  Silver  is  very  feldom 
found  virgin,  but,  like  mofi^  other  metals,  is 
generally  mineralized  with  fome  other  body, 
from  which  it  is  impoffible  to  feparate  it  in  fuch 
quantities  as  will  pay  for  the  expence,  but  by  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  which 
cannot  well  be  carried  on  but  in  workhoufes 
erected  for  the  purpofe,  and  therefore  expofed 
to  the  infpedlion  of  the  king's  ofiicers.  Gold, 
on  the  contrary,  is  almofi;  always  found  virgin, 
}t  is  fometimes  found  in  pieces  of  fbme  bulk ; 
and  even  when  mixed  in  fmall  and  almoil  infen* 
^ble  particles  with  iand,  earth,  and  other  extras 
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BOOK  neous  bodies,  it  can  be  feparated  from  them  hf 
^'_  ,  a  very  fliort  and  fimple  operation,  which  can  be 
carried  on  in  any  private  houfe  by  any  body  win 
18  pofTeiTed  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercury.  If 
the  king's  tax,  therefore,  is  but  ill  paid  upoB 
filver,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  worfe  paid  upoB 
gold ;  and  rent  mud  make  a  much  fmaller  paft 
of  the  price  of  gold,  tlian  even  of  that  of  filvei;' 

The  loweit  price  at  which  the  precious  metill 
can  be  fold,  or  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  .other 
goods  for  which  they  can  be  exchanged  during 
any  coniiderable  time,  is  regulated  by  the  fame 
principles  which  fix  the  lowed  ordinary  price  of 
all  other  goods.  The  ftock  which  muit  conif 
monly  be  employed,  the  food,  cloaths,  and  lodg« 
ing  which  muft  commonly  be  confumed  in  bring, 
ing  them  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  detert 
mine  it.  It  mud  at  lead  be  fufiicient  to  replace 
that  dock  with  the  ordinary  profits. 

Their  highed  price,  however,  leems  not  to  be 
neceflarily  determined  by  any  thing  but  the 
ad:ual  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  thofe  metals  them« 
felves.  It  is  not  determined  by  that  of  any 
other  commodity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  price 
of  coals  is  by  that  of  wood,  beyond  which  no 
fcarcity  can  ever  raife  it.  Increafe  the  fcarcity 
of  gold  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  fmalled  bit 
of  it  may  become  more  precious  than  a  diamond, 
and  exchange  for  a  greater  qtiantity  of  other 
goods. 

The  demand  for  thofe  metals  arifes  partly 
from  their  utility,  and  partly  from  their  beauty. 
If  you  except  iron,  they  are  more  ufeful  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  metal.    As  they  are  left 

liable 
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liable  to  ruft  and  impurity,  they  can  more  eafily  c  H  A  F. 
be  kept  clean ;  and  the  utenfils  either  of  the      ^°* 
table  or  the  kitchen  are  often  upon  that  account 
more  agreeable  when  made  of  them.     A  filver 
boiler  is  more  cleanly  than  a  lead,  copper,  or 
tin  one ;  and  the  fame  quality  would  render  a 
^old  boiler  ftill  better  than  a  filver  one.     Their 
principal  merit,    however,    arifes    from    their 
beauty,  which  renders  them  peculiarly , fit  for 
the  ornaments  of  drefs  and  furniture.    No  paint 
.or  dye  can  give  fo  iplendid  colour  as  gilding. 
The  merit  of  their  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  fcarcity.    With  the  greater  part  of  rich 
people,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  riches  confifts  in 
the  parade  of  riches,  which  in  their  eye  is  never 
fo  complete  as  when  they  appear  to  poflefs  thofe 
decifive  marks  of  opulence  which  nobody  can 
poflefs  but  themfelves.     In  their  eyes  the  merit 
of  an  objedl  which  is  in  any  degree  either  ufeful 
or  beautiful,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  fcarcity, 
or  by  the  great  labour  which  it  requires  to  col- 
left  any  confiderable  quantity  of  it,  a  labour 
which  nobody  can  afford  to  pay  but  themfelves. 
Such  objedls  they  are  willing  to  purchafe  at  a 
higher  price  than  things  much  more  beautiful 
and  ufeful,  but  more  common.    Thefe  qualities 
-  of  utility,  beauty,  and  fcarcity,  are  the  original 
foundation  of  the  high  price  of  thofe  metals, 
or  of  the  great  quantity  of  other  goods  for  which 
they  can  every-where  be    exchanged.      This 
value  was  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  their 
being  employed  as  cc^n,  and  was  the  quality 
which  fitted  them  fo^  that  employment.    That 

employ* 
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BOOK  employment,  however,  by  occafioning  a  new  d^ 
}^_^^  mand,  and  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  whidi 
could  be  employed  in  any  other  way,  may  havi 
afterwards  contributed  to  keep  up  or  increaft 
their  value. 

The  demand  for  the  precious  ftoties  arifes  at 
together  from  their  beauty.  They  isire  of  lio  ufe, 
but  asomlments)  and  the  ftierit  of  their  beauty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  fcarcity,  or  by  the 
difficulty  and  expence  of  getting  them  from  tht 
mine*  Wages  and  profit  accordingly  make  up, 
upon  mofl  occafions,  almofl  the  whole  of  thair 
high  price.  Rent  comes  in  but  for  a  very  fmall 
fliare ;  frequently  for  no  fhare ;  and  the  moft 
fertile  mines  only  afford  any  confiderable  rent 
When  Tavemier,  a  jeweller,  vifited  the  diamond 
mines  of  Golconda  and  Vifiapour,  he  was  im 
formed  that  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  f<tf 
whofe  benefit  they  were  wrought,  had  ordered 
all  of  them  to  be  fhut  up,  except  thofe  which 
yield  the  largeft  and  fined  (lones.  The  othettj 
it  fecms,  were  to  the  proprietor  not  worth  the 
Working. 

As  the  price  both  of  the  precious  metals  and 
of  the  precious  flones  k  regulated  all  over  th^ 
world  by  their  price  at  the  mofl  fertile  mine  in  it, 
the  rent  which  a  mine  o£  either  can  afford  to  iti 
proprietor  is  in  proportion,  not  to  its  abfolute, 
but  to  what  may  be  called  its  relative  fertility,  of 
to  its  fupcriority  over  other  mines  of  the  fafn^ 
kind*  If  new  mines  were  difcovered  as  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  Potofi  as  they  were  fuperiof 

to  thofe  of  £urope,  the  value  of  filvet  might  be 
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to  much  degraded  as  to  render  even  the  mines  of  c  H  A  P« 
Potofi  not  worth  the  working.  Before  the  dift  ^* 
covery  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies^  the  moft  fer^ 
tile  mines  in  Europe  may  have  afibrded  as  great 
a  rent  to  their  proprietor  as  the  richeft  mines  in 
Peru  do  at  prefent.  Though  the  quantity  of 
filver  was  much  lefs,  it  might  have  exchanged 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  the 
proprietor's  Ihare  might  have  enabled  him  to 
purchafe  or  command  an  equal  quantity  either  of 
labour  or  of  commodities.  The  value  both  of 
the  produce  and  df  the  rentj  the  real  revenue 
which  they  afforded  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
proprietor,  might  have  been  the  fame. 

The  moft  abundant  mines  either  of  the  pre^ 
cious  metals  or  of  the  precious  ftones  could  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  A  produce  of 
which  the  value  is  principally  derived  from  its 
fcarcity,  is  neceflarily  degraded  by  its  abun- 
daneci  A  fetviee  of  plate,  and  the  other  frivo* 
lous  i^rnaments  of  drefs  and  furniture,  could  be 
purchafed  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or 
for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  commodities ;  and  in 
this  would  cpnfift  the  fole  advantage  which  the 
world  could  derive  from  that  abundance. 

It  is  otherwife  in  eftates  above  ground.  The 
value  both  of  their  produce  and  of  their  rent  is 
in  proportion  to  their  abfolute,  and  not  to  their 
relative  fertility.  The  land  which  produces  £t 
certain  quantity  of  food,  cloaths^  and  lodging, 
can  always  feed^  cloath,  and  lodge  a  certain 
number  of  people ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  the  landlord,  it  will  always  give 

him 
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BOOK  him  a  proportionable  command  of  the  labour  of  \^ 
thofe  people,  and  of  the  commodities  with  which 
that  labour  can  fupply  him.  The  value  of  the 
moft  barren  lands  is  not  diminifhed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  moft  fertile.  On  the  con- 
trary,, it  is  generally  increafed  by  it.  The  great 
number  of  people  maintained  by  the  fertile  lands 
afford  a  market  to  many  parts  of  the  produce  df 
the  barren,  which  they  could  never  have  found 
among  thofe  whom  their  own  produce  coidd 
maintain. 

Whatever  increafes  the  fertility  of  land  in  pro- 
ducing food,  increafes  not  only  the  value  of  the 
lands  upon  which  the  improvement  is  beftowed^ 
but  contributes  likewife  to  increafe  that  of  many 
other  lands,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for  their 
produce.     Tnat  abundance  of  food,  of  which, 
in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of  land, 
many  people  have   the   difpofai  beyond  what 
they  themfelvcs  can  confume,  is  the  great  caufe 
of  the  demand  both  for  the  precious  metals  and 
the  precious  ftones,  as  well  as  for  every  other 
conveniency  and  ornament   of  drefs,  lodging, 
houfliold  furniture,  and  equipage.      Food  not 
only  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  food 
which  gives  the  principal  part  of  their  value 
to  many  other  forts  of  riches.     The  poor  inha- 
bitants of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  when  they 
were  firll  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  ufed  to 
wear  little  bits  of  gold  as  ornaments  in  their  hair 
and  other  parts  of  their  drefs.     They  feemed  to 
value  them  as  we  would  do  any  little  pebbles  of 

3  fomewhat- 
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(bmewhat  more  than  ordinary  beautyi  and  to  c  tt  A  IK 
confider  them  as  juft  worth  the  picking  up^  but  ,  j^ 
mot  worth  the  refiifing  to  any  body  who  afked 
Jiem.  They  gave  them  to  their  new  guefls  at 
the  firft  requeft)  without  feeming  to  think  that 
they  had  made  them  any  very  valuable  prelbnt. 
They  were  aflonifhed  to  obferve  the  rage  of  the 
Spaniards  to  obtain  them ;  and  had  no  notion 
that  there  could  any- where  be  a  country  in  which 
many  people  had  the  difpofal  of  fo  great  a  lb* 
perfluity  of  food,  fo  fcanty  always  among  them- 
felves,  that  for  a  very  fmall  quantity  oi'  thofe 
glittering  baubles  they  would  willingly  give  as 
much  as  might  maintain  a  whole  family  for  many 
years.  Could  they  have  been  made  to  under* 
(land  this,  the  paffion  of  the  Spaniards  would 
not  have  furprifed  them* 


PART    IIL 

Of  the  Variations  in  the  Proportion  between  the  refpetlive 
Values  of  that  Sort  of  Produce  wh'uh  alnvays  affords  Rent^ 
and  ef  that  nstlncb  Jometimu  does  and  fcfmeiitnes  does  not 
efford  Rtntm 

THE  increafing  abmui       ^  of  f      ^  in  eo 
iequence  of  mcrezi       improven 
cultivation^  moft  neeeflkrily 
for  every  part  ai  the  pro  i 

not  food,  and  which  cam  b    a  'io 

or  to  omameot*    In  the 
provemeoty  it  m^^  tk   \ 
there  iboald  be  only  one  \ 
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BOOK  parativ6  values  of  thofe  two  di£ferent  forti  of 
^'  produce.  Tlie  value  of  Uiat  fort  which  foroe* 
times  does  and  fomctimes  does  not  afford  rent, 
ihould  conflantly  rife  in  proportion  to  that  which 
always  affords  fome  rent.  As  art  and  induflry 
advance,  the  materials  of  cloathing  and  lodg* 
ing,  the  ufeful  foflils  and  minerals  of  the  cartb, 
the  precious  metals  and  the  precious  flonei 
fhould  gradually  come  to  be  more  and  more  in 
demand,  fliould  gradually  exchange  for  a  greater 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  or  in  other 
words,  fhould  gradually  become  dearer  and 
dearer^  This  accordingly  has  been  the  cafe 
with  mofl  of  thefe  things  upon  mofl  occafions, 
and  would  have  been  the  cafe  with  all  of  them 
upon  all  occafions,  if  particular  accidents  had 
not  upon  fome  occafions  increafed  the  fupply 
of  fome  of  them  in  a  flill  greater  proportion 
than  the  demand. 

The  value  of  a  frec-flonc  quarry,  for  exam- 
ple, will  necefllirily  increafe  with  the  increafing 
improvement  and  population  of  the  country 
round  about  it ;  efpecially  if  it  fliould  be  the 
only  one  in  the  ncMghbourhood.  Dut  the  value 
of  a  filver  mine,  even  though  there  fliould  not 
be  another  within  a  thoufand  miles  of  it,  will  not 
necefTarily  increale  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  fituated.  The  market  fo 
the  produce  of  a  frce-flone  quarry  can  feldow 
extend  more  than  a  few  miles  round  about  it,  and 
the  demand  mufl  generally  be  in  proportiouto 
the  improvement  and  population  of  that  fhul 
diflri6t.    But  the  market  for  the  produce  aft 

fUver 
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filver  mine  may  extend  over  the  whole  known  c  h  a  p. 
world.  Unlefs  the  world  in  general,  therefore,  ^* 
be  advancing  in  improvement  and  population, 
the  demand  for  iilver  might  not  be  at  all  in- 
creafed  by  the  improvement  even  of  a  large 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine. 
Even  though  the  world  in  general  were  improv* 
i^g>  yet  if,  in  the  courfe  of  its  improvement, 
new  mines  Ihould  be  difcovered,  much  more  fer- 
tile than  any  which  had  been  known  before, 
though  the  demand  for  filver  would  neceffarily 
increafe,  yet  the  fupply  might  increafe  in  fo 
much  a  greater  proportion,  that  the  real  price  of 
that  metal  might  gradually  fall;  that  is,  any 
given  quantity,  a  pound  weight  of  it,  for  exam- 
ple, might  gradually  purchafe  or  command  a 
fmaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or  ex- 
change  for  a  fmaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
corn,  the  principal  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
labourer. 

The  great  market  for  filver  is  the  commercial 
and  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

If,  by  the  general  progrefs  of  improvement, 
the  demand  of  this  market  fliould  increafe,  while 
at  the  fame  time  the  fupply  did  not  increafe  in 
the  fame  proportion,  the  value  of  filver  would 
gradually  rife  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn. 
Any  given  quantity  of  filver  wduld  exchange  for 
a  greater  and  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
would  gradually  become  cheaper  and  cheaper. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fupply,  by  fome  acci- 
dent  fiiould  increafe  for  many  years  together  in  a 
,  T  2  greater 
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BOOK  greyer  proportion  than  the  demand,  that  metal 
^'  would  gradually  become  cheaper  and  cheaper ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  average  money  price  of 
corn  would,  in  fpite  of  all  improvements,  gnu 
dually  become  dearer  and  dearer* 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fupply  of  the 
metal  fhould  increafe  nearly  in  the  fame  propor* 
tion  as  the  demand,  it  would  continue  to  pur« 
chafe  or  exchange  for  nearly  the  fame  quantity 
of  corn,  and  the  average  money  price  of  com 
would,  in  fpite  of  all  improvements,  continue 
Very  nearly  the  lame. 

Thefe  three  feem  to  exhauil  all  the  poffible 
combinations  of  events  which  can  happen  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement ;  and  during  the  courfe 
of  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  prefent,  if  we 
may  judge  by  what  has  happened  both  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  each  of  thofe  three  different 
combinations  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
European  market,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  order 
too  in  which  I  have  here  fet  them  down. 


Digrefflon  concerning  the  Variations  in  the  Value  of  Silver 
during  the  Courfe  of  the  Four  lafi  Centuries. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

In  1350,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in  England 
feems  not  to  have  been  eitimated  lower  than  four 
ounces  of  filver.  Tower-weight,  equal  to  about 
twenty  ihillings  of  our  prefent  money.    From 

I  this 
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his  price  it  feems  to  have  fallen  gradually  to  c  H  A  P« 
wo  ounces  of  filver,  equal  to  about  ten  {hillings  ^  ^i 
\{  our  prefent  money,  the  price  at  which  we  find 
t  eilimated  in  the  beginning  of  the  iixteenth 
entury,  and  at  which  it  feems  to  have  conti- 
lued  to  be  eilimated  till  about  1570. 

In  i35o,beingthe  25th  of  Edward  IIL^wasen* 
^ed  what  is  called,  The  Statute  of  Labourers, 
n  the  preamble  it  complains  much  of  the  info- 
ence  of  fervants,  who  endeavoured  to  raife  their 
(rages  upon  their  maflers.  It  therefore  ordains, 
hat  all  fervants  and  labourers  fhould  for  the  fu« 
ure  be  contented  with  the  fame  wages  and  live-* 
ies  (liveries  in  thofe  times  fignified,  not  only 
loaths,  but  provifions)  which  they  had  been  ac- 
!uflomed  to  receive  in  the  20th  year  of  the  King, 
,nd  the  four  preceding  years ;  that  upon  this 
ccount  their  livery  wheat  fhould  noi-where  be 
ilimated  higher  than  ten-pence  a  bufliel,  and 
hat  it  fhould  always  be  in  the  option  of  the 
nailer  to  deliver  them  either  the  wheat  or  the 
noney.  Ten-pence  a  bufliel,  therefore,  had,  in 
he  25th  of  Edward  III.,  been  reckoned  a  very 
noderate  price  of  wheat,  fince  it  required  a  par^ 
icular  ilatute  to  oblige  fervants  to  accept  of  it 
1  exchange  for  their  ufual  liVery  of  proviiions ; 
nd  it  had  been  reckoned  a  reafonable  price  ten 
ears  before  that,  or  in  the  i6th  year  of  the  King, 
he  term  to  which  the  ilatute  refers.  But  in  the 
6th  year  of  Edward  III.,  ten-pence  contained 
bput  half  an  ounce  of  iilver.  Tower-weight,  and 
ras  nearly  equal  to  half  a  crown  of  our  prefent 
loney.    Four  ounces  of  fllver,  Tower-weight, 

T  3  therefore^ 
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BOOK  therefore,  eqiiul  to  (!x  ilullingn  and  eigfat«pence 
'•       of  the  money  of  thofe  tinie«,  and  to  near  twenty 
fhillinf]^A  of  that  of  the  prefent,  muft  have  been 
reckoned  a  moderate  price  for  the  quarter  of 
eight  bufhcls. 

This  ftatute  i»  furely  a  better  evidence  of 
what  was  reckoned  in  thofe  timen  a  moderate 
price  of  grain,  than  the  priccft  of  fome  particular 
years  which  have  generally  been  recorded  by 
hidorians  and  other  writers  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  dearncfH  or  cheapnefs^  and  from 
which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  judg* 
ment  conceniing  what  may  have  been  the  ordi* 
nary  price,  .  Inhere  are,  befides,  other  realbni 
Hl^  for  believing  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  four* 
teenth  century,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the 
common  price  of  wheat  was  not  lefs  than  four 
ounces  of  filver  the  quarter,  and  that  of  ether 
grain  in  proportion. 

In  1309,  Ralph  de  Born,  Prior  of  St.  Auguf* 
tine's,  Canterbury,  gave  a  feaft  upon  his  initalld' 
tion-day,  of  which  William  Tliorn  has  prcferved, 
not  only  the  bill  of  fare,  but  the  pri(!cs  of  many 
particulars.  In  that  fcuit  were  confumcd,  ift, 
Fifty-three  quarters  of  wheat,  which  cod  nine* 
tccn  pounds,  or  feven  ihillings  and  two^pencc 
a  quarter,  c(|ual  to  about  one-und-twenty  (hil* 
lings  and  lix-pence  of  our  prefent  , money; 
adly,  Fifty-eight  quarters  of  malt,  which  coft 
Icventeen  pounds  ten  (liillings,  or  fix  fluUingna 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  fliillings  of  our 
prefent  money  ;  3dly,  Twenty  quarters  of  oatii, 
which  coft  four  pounds,  or  four  Ihillings  a  quaf'* 

ter, 
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ter,  equal  to  about  twelve  fliillings  of  our  prefent  chap. 
money.    The  prices  of  malt  and  oats  feem  here     ^" 
to  be  higher  than  their  ordinary  proportion  to 
the  price  of  wheat. 

Thefe  prices  are  not  recorded  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs,  but 
are  mentioned  accidentally  as  the  prices  actually 
paid  for  large  quantities  of  grain  confumed  at  a 
feaft  which  was  famous  for  its  magnificence. 

In  1262,  being  the  51  ft  of  Henry  III,  was  re- 
vived an  ancient  ftatute  called.  The  A/Jize  of 
Bread  and  Ale^  which,  the  King  fays  in  the  pre- 
amble, had  been  made  in  the  times  of  his  pro- 
genitors, fometime  kings  of  England.  It  is  pro- 
bably, therefore,  as  old  at  leaft  as  the  time  of  his 
grandfather  Henry  IL,  and  may  have  been  as  old 
as  the  conqueft.  It  regulates  the  price  of  bread 
according  as  the  prices  of  wheat  may  happen  to 
be,  from  one  (hilling  to  twenty  (hillings  the 
quarter  of  the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  fta- 
tutes  of  this  kind  are  generally  prefumed  to  pro- 
vide with  equal  care  for  all  deviations  from  the 
middle  price,  for  thofe  below  it  as  well  as  for 
thofe  above  it.  Ten  (hillings,  therefore,  con- 
taining fix  ounces  of  filver.  Tower-weight,  and 
equal  to  about  thirty  (hillings  of  our  prefent 
money,  muft,  upon  this  fuppofition,  have  been 
reckoned  the  middle  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  when  this  ftatute  was  firft  enafted,  and 
muft  have  continued  to  be  fo  in  the  51ft  of 
Henry  III,  We  cannot  therefore  be  very  wrong 
in  fuppofing  that  the  middle  price  was  not  lefs 
than  one-third  of  the  higheft  price  at  which  this 

T  4  (latute 
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BOOK  iUtute  regulates  the  price  of  breads  or  thao  fbi 
^    ^  ihilliiigf  and  eight-pence  of  the  money  of  thole 
time9»  containing  four  ounces  of  fllveri  Tower* 
weight* 

From  thcfe  different  fa^tii,  therefore,  we  feeni 
to  have  fome  reafon  to  conclude,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before,  the  average  or  ordinary 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  not  fuppofed  to 
be  lefi  than  four  ounces  of  filver,  Tower-weight 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  what  wai 
reckoned  the  reafonable  and  moderate,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat,  feems  to 
have  funk  gradually  to  about  one-half  of  this 
price ;  fo  as  at  laft  to  have  fallen  to  about  two 
ounces  of  filver.  Tower- weight,  equal  to  about 
ten  Ihillings  of  our  prefent  money*  It  continued 
to  be  eflimated  at  this  price  till  about  1 570* 

In  the  houfhold  book  of  Henry,  the  fillh  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  drawn  up  in  151 2,  there  are 
two  different  eftimations  of  wheat.  In  one  o( 
them  it  is  computed  at  fix  {hillings  and  eight 
pence  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five  Ihillingi 
and  eight-pence  only.  In  1 5 1  a,  fix  {hillings  and 
eight-pence  contained  only  two  ounces  of  {liver, 
Tower-weight,  and  were  equal  to  about  ten  {hil- 
lings of  our  prefent  money. 

From  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  {Jisce 
of  more  than  two  hundred  year«,  fix  fhilUngs  and 
eight-pence,  it  appears  from  fbveral  different 
(latutes,  had  continued  to  be  confidered  as  yifh^i 

11 
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is  called  the  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is  the  c  H  a  p. 
ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheat.  The  quan-  ^  ^j 
tity  of  filver,  however,  contained  in  that  nominal 
fum  was,  during  the  courfe  of  this  period,  con* 
tinually  diminifhing,  in  confequence  of  fome  al- 
terations which  were  made  in  the  coin*  But  the 
increafe  of  the  vahie  of  filver  had,  it  feems,  fo  far 
compenfated  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
it  contained  in  the  fame  nominal  fum  9  that  the 
legiflature  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attend 
to  this  circumilance. 

Thus  in  1436  it  was  enadled,  that  wheat  might 
be  exported  without  a  licence  when  the  price  was 
fo  low  as  fix  ihillings  and  eight-pence :  And  in 
1463  it  was  ena6ted,  that  no  wheat  ihould  be 
imported  if  the  price  was  not  above  fix  ihillings 
and  eight-pence  the  quarter.  The  legiflature 
had  imagined,  that  when  the  price  was  fo  low, 
there  could  be  no  inconveniency  in  exportation, 
but  that  when  it  rofe  higher,  it  became  prudent 
to  allow  of  importation.  Six  ihillings  and  eight- 
pence,  therefore,  containing  about  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  as  thirteen  ihillings  and  four- 
pence  of  our  prefent  money  (one-third  part  lefs 
than  the  fame  nominal  fum  contained  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.),  had  in  thofe  times  been  confi- 
dered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate  and  reafon- 
able  price  of  wheat. 

Ii^  i554>  ^y  ^^6  1^  ^^d  ^d  o^  Philip  and 
Mary;  and  in  1558,  by  the  lil  of  Elizabeth,  the 
exportation  of  wheat  was  in  the  lame  manner 
prohibited,  whenever  the  price  of  the  quarter 
ihould  exceed   fix   ihillings  and  eight-pence, 

which 
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BOOK  which  did  not  then  contain  two-penny  worth 
^  .  more  filver  than  the  fame  nominal  fum  does  at 
prefent.  But  it  had  foon  been  found  that  to  re- 
ilrain  the  exportation  of  wheat  till  the  price  was 
fo  very  low,  was,  in  reality,  to  prohibit  it  altoge- 
ther. In  1 562,  therefore,  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
the  exportation  of  wheat  was  allowed  from  cer- 
tain ports  whenever  the  price  of  the  quarter 
fhould  not  exceed  ten  (hillings,  containing  nearly 
the  lame  quantity  of  filver  as  the  like  nominal 
fum  does  at  prefent.  This  price  had  at  this 
time,  therefore,  beea  confidered  as  what  is  called 
the  moderate  and  reafonable  price  of  wheat.  It 
agrees  nearly  with  the  eftimation  of  the  North* 
umberland  book  in  1512. 

That  in  France  the  average  price  of  grain  was, 
in  the  fame  manner,  much  lower  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, than  in  the  two  centuries  preceding,  has 
been  obferved  both  by  Mr.  Dupr<^  de  St.  Maur, 
and  by  the  elegant  author  of  the  Eflay  on  the 
Police  of  Grain.  Its  price,  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, had  probably  funk  in  the  fame  manner 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

This  rife  in  the  value  of  filver,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  com,  may  either  have  been  owing  al- 
together to  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  that 
metal,  in  confequence  of  increafing  improve- 
ment and  cultivation,  the  fupply  in  the  mean 
time  continuing  the  fame  as  before  :  Or,  the  de- 
mand continuing  the  fame  as  before,  it  may  have 
been  owing  altogether  to  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  fupply ;  the  greater  part  of  the  mines 

which 
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which  were  then  known  in  the  world,  being  chap. 
much  exhaufted,  and  confequently  the  expence  ^ 
of  working  them  much  increafed :  Or  it  may 
have  been  owing  partly  to  the  one  and  partly 
to  the  other  of  thofe  two  circumflances.  In  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
approaching  towards  a  more  fettled  form  of  go- 
vernment than  it  had  enjoyed  for  feveral  ages 
before.  The  increafe  of  fecurity  would  na- 
turally  increafe  induftry  and  improvement ;  and 
the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as 
for  every  other  luxury  and  ornament,  would  na- 
turally increafe  with  the  increafe  of  riches.  A 
greater  annual  produce  would  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  coin  to  circulate  it ;  and  a  greater 
number  of  rich  people  would  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  plate  and  other  ornaments  of  lilver. 
It  is  hatural  to  fuppofe  too,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  mines  which  then  fupplied  the  European 
market  with  filver,  might  be  a  good  deal  ex- 
haufted,  and  have  become  more  expenfive  in  the 
working.  They  had  been  wrought  many  of 
them  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

It  has  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  written  upon  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  ancient  times,  that, 
from  the  Conqueft,  perhaps  from  the  invafion  of 
Julius  Caefar,  till  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of 
America,  the  value  of  filver  was  continually 
diminifhing.  This  opinion  they  feem  to  have 
been  led  into,  partly  by  the  obfervations  which 
they  had  occafion  to  make  upon  the  prices  both 

of 
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BOOK  of  corn  and  of  fome  other  partu  of  the  rude  pro. 
_^_   ,  diice  of  land  >  and  partly  by  the  popular  notion^ 
that  as  the  quantity  of  (ilvcr  naturally  increafes 
in  every  country  with  the  incroafe  of  wealth,  fo 
its  value  diniiniihes  as  its  quantity  increafes. 

In  their  obfervations  upon  the  prices  of  com, 
three  diff*erent  circumflanccs  feem  frequently  to 
have  mifled  them. 

Firil,  In  ancient  times  almoft  all  rents  were 
paid  in  kind ;  in  a  certain  quantity  of  com, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.  It  fometimes  happened, 
however,  that  the  landlord  would  ftipulate,  that 
he  ihould  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  the  tenant, 
either  the  annual  payment  in  kind,  or  a  certain 
fum  of  money  inftead  of  it.  The  price  at  which 
the  payment  in  kind  was  in  this  manner  ex« 
changed  for  a  certain  Aim  of  money,  is  in  Scot- 
land called  the  converiion  price.  As  the  option 
is  always  in  the  landlord  to  take  either  the  ftib- 
(lance  or  the  price,  it  in  neceflTary  for  the  iafety 
of  the  tenant,  that  the  converfion  price  fhould 
rather  be  below  than  above  the  average  market 
price.  In  many  placen,  accordingly,  it  is  not 
much  above  one-half  of  this  price.  Throtigh 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  this  cuflom  ftill 
continues  with  regard  to  poultry,  and  in  fome 
places  with  regard  to  cattle.  It  might  probably 
have  continued  to  take  place  too  with  regard  to 
corn,  had  not  the  inftitution  of  the  public  fiar« 
put  an  cud  to  it.  Thefe  are  annual  valuations, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  an  aflize,  of  the 
average  })rice  of  all  tlic  different  forts  of  grain, 
and  of  all  the  different  qualities  of  each,  accord- 

ing 
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ing  to  the  a6lual  market  price  in  every  different  chap. 
county.  This  inftitution  rendered  it  fufficiently  ^^* 
lafe  for  the  tenant,  and  much  more  convenient 
for  the  landlord,  to  convert,  as  they  call  it,  the 
corn  rent,  rather  at  what  fhould  happen  to  be 
the  price  of  the  fiars  of  each  year,  than  at  any 
certain  fixed  price.  But  the  writers  who  have 
collected  the  prices  of  com  in  ancient  times, 
feem  frequently  to  have  miflaken  what  is  called 
in  Scotland  the  converfion  price  for  the  a6lual 
market  price.  Fleetwood  acknowledges,  upon 
one  occafion,  that  he  had  made  this  miflake. 
As  he  wrote  his  book,  however,  for  a  particular 
purpofe,  he  does  not  think  proper  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  till  after  tranfcribing  this  con-^ 
veriion  price  fifteen  times.  The  price  is  eight 
Ihillings  the  quarter  of  wheat.  This  fum  in 
1423,  the  year  at  which  he  begins  with  it,  con- 
tained the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  fixteen  ihil- 
lings of  our  prefent  money.  But  in  1562,  the 
year  at  which  he  ends  with  it,  it  contained  no 
more  than  the  fame  nominal  fum  does  at  pre* 
fent. 

Secondly,  They  have  been  milled  by  the  flo- 
Venly  manner  in  which  fome  ancient  flatutes  of 
affize  had  been  fometimes  tranfcribed  by  lazy 
copiers ;  and  fometimes  perhaps  adtually  com- 
pofed  by  the  legiflature. 

The  ancient  ilatutes  of  aflize  feem  to  have  be- 
gun always  with  determining  what  ought  to  be 
the  price  of  bread  and  ale  when  the  price  of 
wheat  and  barley  were  at  the  loweil,  and  to  have 
proceeded  gradually  to  determine  what  it  ought 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  be,  according  as  the  prices  of  thofe  two  forts 
'*  of  grain  ihould  gradually  rife  above  this  loweft 
price.  But  the  tranfcribers  of  thofe  ftatutes  feem 
frequently  to  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  copy 
the  regulation  as  far  as  the  three  or  four  flrft  and 
loweil  prices  ;  laving  in  this  manner  their  own 
labour,  and  judging,  I  fuppofe,  that  this  was 
enough  to  fhow  what  proportion  ought  to  be  olv' 
ferved  in  all  higher  prices. 

Thus,  in  the  affize  of  bread  and  ale  of  the  51ft 
of  Henry  IIL,  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated 
according  to  the  different  prices  of  wheat,  from 
one  fhilling  to  twenty  (hillings  the  quarter  of 
the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  in  the  manu- 
fcripts  from  which  all  the  different  editions  of 
the  ftatutes,  preceding  that  of  Mr.  RuiFhead, 
were  printed,  the  copiers  had  never  tranfcribed 
this  regulation  beyond  the  price  of  twelve  Ihil- 
lings.  Several  writers,  therefore,  being  mifled 
by  tliis  faulty  tranfcription,  very  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  middle  price,  or  fix  (hillings  the 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  fhillings  of  our 
prefcnt  money,  was  the  ordinary  or  average  price 
of  wheat  at  that  time. 

In  the  ftatute  of  Tumbrel  and'Pillory,  enafted 
nearly  about  the  fame  time,  the  price  of  ale  is 
regulated  according  to  every  fixpencc  rife  in  the 
price  of  barley,  from  two  (hillings  to  four  fhil- 
liiigs  the  quarter.  That  four  (hillings,  however, 
was  not  confidercd  uft  the  highefl  price  to  which 
barley  might  frequently  rile  in  thofe  times,  and 
that  thefe  prices  were  only  given  as  an  example 
of  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be  obfcrved  in 

all 
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all  Other  prices,  whether  higher  or  lower,  we  may  chap. 

infer  from  the  laft  words  of  the  ftatute  j  "  et  fie 

**  deinceps  crefcetur  vel  diminuetur  per  fex  de- 

**  narios/'     The  expreffion  is  very  flovenly,  but 

the  meaning  is  plain  enough  ;  "  That  the  price 

**  of  ale  is  in  this  manner  to  be  increafed  or  di- 

*«  miniftied  according  to  6very  fixpence  rife  or 

**  fall  in  tlie  price  of  barley/'     In  the  compofi- 

tion  of  this  ftatute  the  legiflature  itfelf  feems  to 

have  been  as  negligent  as  the  copiers  were  in  the 

tranfcription  of  the  other. 

In  an  ancient  manufcript  of  the  Regiam  Ma* 
jeftatem,  an  old  Scotch  law  book,  there  is  a 
ftatute  of  affize,  in  which  the  price  of  bread  is 
regulated  according  to  all  the  different  prices  of 
wheat,  from  ten-pence  to  three  fliillings  the 
Scotch  boll,  equal  to  about  half  an  Engliih 
quarter.  Three  fliillings  Scotch,  at  the  time 
when  this  affize  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  en06ted, 
were  equal  to  about  nine  fliillings  fterling  of 
our  prefent  money.  Mr.  Ruddiman  feems  *  to 
conclude  from  tliis,  that  three  fliillings  was  the 
higheft  price  to  which  wheat  ever  role  in  thofe 
times,  and  that  ten-pence,  a  fliilling,  or  at  moft 
two  fliillings,  were  the  ordinary  prices.  Upon 
confulting  the  manufcript,  however,  it  appears 
evidently  that  all  thefe  prices  are  only  fet  down 
as  examples  of  the  propbrt;ion  which  ought  to  be 
obferved  between  the  relpe6live  prices  of  wheat 
and  bread.  The  laft  words  of  the  ftatute  are, 
**  reliqua  judicabis  fecundum  praefcripta  ha- 
*<  bendo  refpedlum  ad  pretium  bladi.*'     "  You 

*  See  hl«  pre &ce  to  A&derfon's  Diplomata  Scotise. 

3  •  "  fliall 
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B  o  o  K  ^^  ihall  judge  of  the  remaining  caf^  according 

^ ^  **  to  what  in  above  written,  having  a  rel^e€t  to 

"  tiie  price  of  com.'* 

Tliirdiy,  'Hiey  feem  to  have  been  mifled  too 
by  the  very  low  price  at  which  wheat  was  fome^ 
timcn  fold  in  very  ancient  timen }  and  to  have 
inmgittcd,  that  m  its  lowed  price  was  then  much 
lower  than  in  later  timcH,  its  ordinary  price 
mud  likcwife  have  been  much  lower.  They 
might  have  found,  however,  that  in  thofe  ancient 
timcH,  itK  highefl  price  waH  fully  an  much  above, 
as  its  lowed  price  was  below  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  later  timcH.  Thus,  in  1 270, 
l^leetwood  gives  us  two  prices  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  Tlie  one  is  four  pounds  fixteen  ihillingi 
of  the  money  of  thofe  times,  eqtial  to  fourteen 
pounds  eight  ihillings  of  that  of  the  prefent ;  the 
other  is  fix  pounds  eight  fluUings,  equal  to  nine« 
teen  pounds  four  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money* 
No  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
or  beginning  of*  the  (ixtecnth  century,  which  ap* 
proachcH  to  the  extravagance  of  thefe*  The 
price  of  corn,  though  at  all  times  liable  to  varia^ 
tion,  varies  mod  in  thofe  turbulent  and  dif' 
orderly  focieties,  in  which  the  interruption  of  all 
commerce  and  communication  hinders  the  plcn« 
ty  of  one  part  of  the  country  from  relieving  the 
icarcity  of  another.  In  the  difbrderly  date  of 
England  under  the  I^aTitagenets,  who  governed 
it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  till  to« 
wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
diftridt  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another  at  no 
great  diftance,   by  having  its  crop  dedroyed 

either 
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either  bjfonie  acddeot  crf'the  ieafbns,  or  by  the  CHAP* 
incurfion  of  (bme  netghbouriiig  baron,  might  be 
fuflering  all  the  borran  otM,  iamme ;  and  yet  if 
the  lands  of  (bme  hcrfUle  lord  were  interpofed 
between  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to 
give  the  leaft  afliftance  to  the  other*  Under  the 
vigorous  admimftradon  of  the  Tiidora,  who  go* 
vemed  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth, and  through  the  whole  of  the  fixteentli 
century,  no  baron  was  powerful  enough  to  dare 
to  difturb  the  public  feciuity* 

The  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  tliis  chapter 
all  the  prices  of  wheat  which  have  been  coUe^ed 
by  Fleetwood  from  120a  to  1597,  both  inclulive, 
reduced  to  the  money  of  the  prefent  times,  and 
digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time,  into 
feven  divifions  of  twelve  years  each*  At  tlic 
end  of  each  divifion  too,  he  will  find  the  average 
price  of  the  twelve  years  of  which  it  cofififts*  In 
that  long  period  of  time,  Fleetwood  h:is  been 
aWe  to  coUeft  the  prices  of  no  more  than  eighty 
years,  fo  that  four  years  are  wanting  to  make  out 
the  lad  twelve  years.  I  have  added,  therefore, 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  the  prices  of 
1598,  1599,  1600,  and  1601.  It  is  the  only  i\d. 
dition  which  I  have  made.  The  reader  will  fee, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  centurv,  the 
average  price  of  each  twelve  years  grows  gradu- 
ally lower  and  lower  ;  and  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century  it  begins  to  rife  again. 
The  prices,  indeed,  which  Fleetwood  has  been 
able  to  collect,  feem  to  have  been  thofe  chiefly 

VOL.  I.  V  which 
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BOOK  >vl)icli  were  remarkable  for  extraordinary  dear- 
^       neft  or  chcapnefs ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  any 
very  certain  concliiHon  can  be  drawn  from  tbem* 
So  far,  however,  as  they  prove  any  thing  at  all, 
they  confirm  the  account  which  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  give.  Fleetwood  hinifelf,  however, 
feems,  with  mod  other  writers,  to  have  believed, 
that  during  all  tliis  period  the  value  of  (iiver,  in 
conlequence  of  its  increafing  abundance,  was 
continually  diminifliing.     The  prices  of  com 
which  he  himfolf  has  colle6led,  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion.     They  agree  perfc£Uy 
with  that  of  Mr.  Duprc^  de  St.Maur,  and  with 
that  which  I  have  been  endeavourhig  to  explain. 
Biihop  Ileetwood  and  Mr.  Duprc  de  St.Maur 
are  the  two  authors  who  feem  to  have  collected, 
with  the  greateft  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  ])xice» 
of  things  in  ancient  times.     It  is  ibnicw  hat  curi- 
ous that,  though  their  opinions  are  ib  very  dif- 
ferent, their  fa6ls,fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  price 
of  corn  at  lead,  Ihould  coincide  lb  very  exactly. 
It  is  not,  however,  io  much  from  the  low  price 
of  corn,  as  from  that  of  fonie  other  parts  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  that  the  moil  judicious 
writers  have  inferred  the  great  value  of  filver 
in  thofe  very  ancient  times.     Corn,  it  has  been 
faid,  being  a  fort  of  manufacture,  was,  in  thofe 
rude  ages,  much  dearer  in  proportion  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  connnodities  ;  it  is  meant, 
I  fuppoie,  than  the  greater  part  of  unmanufac- 
tured  commodities ;    fuch   as    cattle,   poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  &c.     That  in  thofe  times  of 
poverty  and  barbarifin  thefe  were  proportion- 
ally 
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y  much  cheaper  than  com,  is  undoubtedly.  CHAP. 

e.     But  this  cheapnefs  was  not  the  effeft  of     ^'' 

I  high  vaUie  of  filver,  but  of  the  low  value  of 

ife  commodities.     It  was  not  becaufe  filver 

uld  in  fuch  times  purchafe  or  reprefent  a 

later  quantity  of  labour,  but  becaufe  fuch 

nmodities  would  purchafe  or  reprefent  a  much 

lUer  quantity  than  in  times  of  more  opulence 

1  improvement.      Silver  mud   certainly  be 

*aper  in  Spanifti  America  than  in  Europe  ;  in 

I  country  where  it  is  produced,  than  in  the 

intry  to  which  it  is  brought  at  the  expence  of 

>ng  carriage  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  of  a 

ight    and    an    infurance.      One-and-twenty  % 

ice  halfpenny  fterling,  however,  we  are  told 

Ulloa,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  at  Buenos 

res,  the  price  of  an  ox  chofen  from  a  herd  of 

ee  or  four  hundred.    Sixteen  (hillings  fterling, 

are  told  by  Mr.  Byron,  was  the  j^*rice  of  a 
)d  horfe  in  the  capital  of  Chili.  In  a  country 
urally  fertile,  but  of  which  the  far  greater 
t  js  altogether  uncultivated,  cattle,  poultry, 
ne  of  all  kinds,  &c.  as  they  can  be  acquired 
h  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  labour,  fo  they  will 
rchafe  or  command  but  a  very  fmall  quantity, 
e  low  money  price  for  which  they  may  be 
1,  is  no  proof  that  the  real  value  of  filver  is 
re  very  high,  but  that  the  real  value  of  thofe 
nmodities  is  very  low. 
Labour,  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  and 

any  particular  commodity  or  fet  of  commo- 
ies,  is  the  real  meafure  of  the  value  both  of 
er  and  of  all  other  commodities. 

u  2  But 
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But  in  countries  alnioil  wa(lc»  or  but  thinly 
inhabited^  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  as  they  are  the  fpontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  (b  flie  frequently  produces  them  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  tlie  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants  requiren.  In  fuch  a  flate  of  thinp 
the  fupply  commonly  exceeds  the  demand*  In 
different  flates  of  fociety,  in  different  (lages  of 
improvement,  therefore,  fuch  commodities  will 
reprefent,  or  be  equivalent  to,  very  diifereDt 
quantities  of  labour. 

In  every  flate  of  fociety,  in  every  ilage  of  im^ 
provement,  corn  is  the  produ6tion  of  human  in* 
duflry.  IJut  the  average  produce  of  every  ibrt 
of  induflry  is  always  f Uited,  more  or  lefs  exaftly, 
to  the  average  confumption ;  the  average  fupply 
to  the  average  demand.  In  every  different  flage 
of  improvement,  befides,  the  railing  of  equsl 
quantities  of  corn  in  the  fame  foil  and  climate, 
will,  ut  an  average,  require  nearly  equal  quan* 
titicH  ot*  labour ;  or  what  comes  to  the  iame 
tiling,  tti(5  price  of  nearly  equal  quantities;  the 
continual  increafe  of  the  productive  powers  of 
labour  in  an  improved  flate  of  cultivation^ 
being  more  or  lefs  counterbalanced  by  the  con* 
tinually  incrcafing  price  of  cattle,  the  principal 
infiruments  of  agriculture.  Upon  all  thefe  so 
countH,  therefore,  wc  may  refl  aflurcd,  that  equal 
quantities  of  corn  will,  in  every  flate  of  ibciety, 
in  every  flage  of  improvement,  more  nearly  re* 
prefcnt,  or  be  equivalent  to,  equal  quantities  of 
labour,  than  equal  quantities  of  any  other  part  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land.    Corn,  accordingly, 

3  it 
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it  has  already  been  obferved,  is,  in  all  the  dif-  chap. 
ferentftages  of  wealth  and  improvement,  a  more  ^  j^* 
accurate  meafure  of  value  than  any  other  com* 
modity  or  fet  of  commodities.  In  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent ftages,  therefore,  we  can  judge  better  of 
l^e  real  value  of  (liver,  by  comparing  it  with 
corn,  than  by  comparing  it  with  any  other  com- 
modity, or  fet  of  commodities. 

Corn,  befides,  or  whatever  elfe  is  the  com- 
mon and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  people, 
conflitutes,  in  every  civilized  country,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer.  In 
confequence  of  the  extenfion  of  agriculture,  the 
land  of  every  country  produces  a  much  greater  |||k 

quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  and 
the  labourer  every-where  lives  chiefly  upon  the 
wholefbme  food  that  is  cheapeft  and  mod  abun- 
dant.   Butcher's  meat,  except  in  the  moft  thriv* 
ing  countries,  or  where  labour  is  moll  highly 
rewarded,  makes  but  an  infigniflcant  part  of  his 
fubfiftence ;  poultry  makes  a  ftiil  fballer  part  of 
it,  and  game  no  part  of  it.    In  France,  and  even 
in  Scotland,  where  labour  is  fomewhat  better 
rewarded  than  in  France,  the  labouring  poor  fel- 
dom  eat  butcher's-meat,  except  upon  holidays, 
and  other  extraordinary  occafions.    The  money 
price  of  labour,  therefore,  depends  much  more 
upon  the  average  money  price  of  corn,  the  fub* 
fi{lence  of  the  labourer,  than  upon  that  of  but- 
cher's meat,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land.    Tlie  real  vahie  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  which 
they  can  purchafe  or  command,  depends  much 
more  upon  the  quantity  of  corn  which  they  can 

u  3  purchafe 
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BOOK  purchafe  or  command,  than  upon  that  of  but- 
^       cherVmeat,  or  any  other  part  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  land. 

Such  flight  obfervations,  however,  upon  the 
prices  either  of  corn  or  of  otiier  commodities, 
would  not  probably  have  mifled  fo  many  intelli- 
gent authors,  had  they  not  been  influenced,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  the  popular  notion,  that  as  tb9 
quantity  of  filver  naturally  increafes  in  every 
country  with  the  increafe  of  wealth,  fo  its  value 
diminiflies  as  its  quantity  increafes.  This  notion, 
however,  feems  to  be  altogether  groundlefs. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  may  in- 
^  creafe  in  any  country  from  two  difierent  caufes : 

either,  firfl:,  from  the  increafed  abundance  of  the 
mines  which  fupply  it ;  .or,  fecondly,  from  the 
increafed  wealth  of  the  people,  from  the  in- 
creafed produce  of  their  annual  labour.  The 
firft,  of  thefe  caufes  is  no  doubt  neceflarily  con- 
ne6led  with  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals ;  but  the  fecond  is  not. 

When  more  abundant  mines  are  difcovered,  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  brought 
to  market,  and  the  quantity  of  the  neceflaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life  for  which  they  muftbe 
exchanged  being  the  fame  as  before,  equal  quan- 
tities  of  the  metals  mufl:  be  exchanged  for  fmaller 
quantities  of  commodities.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  me- 
tals in  any  country  arifes  from  the  increafed 
abundance  of  the  mines,  it  is  neceflarily  con- 
ne6led  with  feme  diminution  of  their  value. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  wealtli  of  any 
country  increafes,  when  the  annual  produce  of 

its 
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its  labour  becomes  gradually  greater  and  greater,  C  H  A  i^ 
a  greater  quantity  of  coin  becomes  neceflary  in 
order  to  circulate  a  greater  quantity  of  commo- 
dities :  and  the  people,  as  they  can  afford  it,  as 
they  have  more  commodities  to  give  for  it,  will 
naturally  purchafe  a  greater  and  a  greater  quan-^ 
tity  of  plate.  The  quantity  of  their  coin  will 
increafe  from  neceffity;  the  quantity  of  their 
plate  from  vanity  and  oftentation,  or  from  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  quantity  of  fine  ftatues,  pic-, 
tures,  and  of  every  other  luxury  and  curioHty,  is 
likely  to  increafe  among  them.  But  as  ftatuaries 
and  painters  are  not  likely  to  be  worfe  rewarded 
in  times  of  wealth  and  profperity,  than  in  times 
of  poverty  and  depreflion,  fo  gold  and  filver  are 
not  likely  to  be  worfe  paid  for. 

Tlie  price  of  gold  and  filver,  when  the  acci- 
dental  difcoyery  of  more  abundant  mines  does 
not  keep  it  down,  as  it  naturally  rifes  with  the 
wealth  of  every  country,  fo,  whatever  be  the  fl:ate 
of  the  mines,  it  Is  at  all  times  naturally  higher 
in  a  rich  than  in  a  poor  country.  Gold  and  fil- 
ver, like  all  other  commodities,  naturally  feek  the 
market  where  the  befl:  price  is  given  for  them, 
and  the  beft  price  is  commonly  given  for  every 
thing  in  the  country  which  can  beft;  afford  it* 
Labour,  it  mufl  be  remembered,  is  the  ultimata 
price  which  is  paid  for  every  thing,  and  in  coun- 
tries where  labour  is  equally  well  rewarded,  the 
money  price  of  labour  will  be  in  proportion  to 
tliat  of  tlie  fubfiflence  of  the  labourer*  But 
gold  and  filver  will  naturally  exchange  for  a 
jgreater  quantity  of  lUbfiilence  in  a  rich  tlian  in  a 

V  4  poor 
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B  o  o  9  poor  country,  in  a  country  which  aboundfwith 

}^ ,  fubfiftence,  than  in  one  which  is  but  indiffer« 

$ntly  fupplied  with  it.  If  the  two  countries  we 
fit  a  great  diftance,  the  difference  may  be  very 
great ;  becaufe  though  the  metals  naturally  fly 
from  the  worfe  to  the  better  market,  yet  it  may 
be  difficult  to  tranfport  them  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  bring  their  price  nearly  to  a  level  in  both. 
If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
fmaJler,  and  may  fometimes  be  fcarce  percep. 
tible;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  traniportation 
will  be  eafy.  China  is  a  much  richer  country 
than  any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  difference  be« 
tween  the  price  of  fubfiftence  in  China  and  in 
Europe  is  very  great.  Rice  in  China  is  much 
cheaper  than  wheat  is  any-where  in  Europe* 
England  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Scot- 
land; but  the  difference  between  the  money-^ 
price  of  corn  in  thofe  two  countries  is  much 
fmaller,  and  is  but  juft  perceptible.  In  proper- 
tion  to  the  quantity  or  meafure,  Scotch  com 
generally  appears  to  be  a  good  d^^al  cheaper  than 
Englifh ;  but  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  it  is 
certainly  fomewhat  dearer.  Scotland  receives 
almoft  every  year  very  large  fupplies  from  Eng- 
land, and  every  commodity  muft  commonly  be 
fomewhat  dearer  in  the  country  to  which  it  is 
brought  than  in  that  from  which  it  comes.  Eng- 
lifh corn,  therefore,  muft  be  dearer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  and  yet  in  proportion  to 
its  quality,  or  to  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of 
the  flour  or  meal  which  can  be  made  from  it,  it 
cannot  conmionly  be  fold  higher  there  than  the 

Scotch 
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Jcotch  corn,  which  comes  to  market  in  compe-  CHAP. 
ition  with  it. 

The  difference  between  the  money  price  of 
abour  in  China  and  in  Europe,  is  ftill  greater 
:han  that  between  the  money  price  of  fubfift- 
mce  ;  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  labour  is 
ligher  in  Europe  than  in  China,  the  greater 
jart  of  Europe  being  in  an  improving  flate, 
ivhile  China  feems  to  be  Handing  flilL  The 
money  price  of  labour  is  lower  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  la- 
bour is  much  lower  5  Scotland,  though  advanc- 
ing to  greater  wealth,  advancing  much  more 
flowly  than  England.  The  frequency  of  emi- 
gration from  Scotland,  and  the  rarity  of  it  from 
England,  fufficiently  prove  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  very  different  in  the  two  countries. 
The  proportion  between  the  real  recompence  of 
labour  in  different  countries,  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, is  naturally  regulated,  not  by  their  aftual 
wealth  or  poverty,  but  by  their  advancing,  fta- 
tionary,  or  declining  condition. 

Gold  and  filver,  as  they  are  naturally  of  the 
greatefl  value  among  the  richefl,  fo  they  are  na- 
turally of  the  leafl  value  among  the  poorefl  na- 
tions. Among  favages,  the  poorefl  of  all  na- 
tions, they  are  of  fcarce  any  value. 

In  great  towns  corn  is  always  dearer  tlian  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
the  effeft,  not  of  the  real  cheapnefs  of  filver,  but 
of  the  real  dearnefs  of  corn.  It  does  not  cofl 
lefs  labour  to  bring  filver  to  the  great  town  than 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  j  but  it  cofls 
a  great  deal  mor^  to  bring  corn. 

In 
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BOOK  In  fome  very  rich  and  commercial  countries, 
^  fuch  as  Holland  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  com 
is  dear  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  is  dear  in  great 
towns.  They  do  not  produce  enough  to  main- 
tain their  inhabitants.  They  arc  rich  in  the  in- 
duftry  aiid  (kill  of  their  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers; in  every  fort  of  machinery  which  can 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour  ;  in  fhipping,  and 
in  all  the  other  inftruments  and  means  of  car- 
riage and  commerce  :  but  they  are  poor  in  com, 
which,  as  it  muil  be  brought  to  them  from  dif- 
tant  countries,  mull,  by  an  addition  to  its  price, 
pay  for  the  carriage  from  thofe  countries.  It 
does  not  coll  lefs  labour  to  bring  lilver  to  Am- 
fterdam  than  to  Dantzick  ;  but  it  colls  a  great 
deal  more  to  bring  corn.  The  real  coll  of  lilver 
mull  be  nearly  the  fame  in  both  places ;  but 
that  of  corn  mull  be  very  different.  Diminilh 
the  real  opulence  either  of  Holland  or  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  while  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  remains  the  fame  :  diminilli  their 
power  of  fupplyingthemfelves  from  dillant  coun- 
tries }  and  the  price  of  corn,  inllead  of  linking 
with  that  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  lil- 
ver, which  mull  neceffarily  accompany  this  de- 
clenfion  either  as  its  caufe  or  as  its  effe6l,  will 
rife  to  the  price  of  a  famine.  When  we  are  in 
want  of  necell'aries  we  mull  part  with  all  fuper- 
fluities,  of  which  the  value,  as  it  rifes  in  times  of 
opulence  and  prolperity,  fo  it  links  in  times  of 
poverty  and  dillrefs.  It  is  otherwife  with  necef- 
faries.  Their  real  price,  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  they  can  purchafe  or  command,  rifes  in 

times 
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times  of  poverty  and  diftrcTs,  and  finks  in  times  chap. 
of  opulence  and  profperity,  which  are  always     ^' 
times  of  great  abundance  ;  for  they  could  not 
otberwife  be  times  of  opulence  and  profperity. 
Corn  is  a  neceflary,  filver  is  only  a  fuperfluity. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  in- 
creafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
which,  during  the  period  between  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  and  that  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
arofc  from  the  increafe  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, it  could  have  no  tendency  to  diminiih 
their  value  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  If  thofe  who  have  col- 
le^ed  the  prices  of  things  in  ancient  times, 
therefore,  had,  during  this  period,  no  reafon  to 
infer  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  filver,  from 
any  obfervations  which  they  ha^l  made  upon  the 
prices  either  of  corn  or  of  other  commodities, 
they  had  ftill  lefs  reafon  to  infer  it  from  any  fup- 
pofed  increafe  of  wealth  and  improvement. 


SECOND   PERIOD. 

But  how  various  foever  may  have  been  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  progrefs 
of  the  value  of  filver  during  this  firft  period, 
they  ^e  unanimous  concerning  it  during  the 
fecond. 

From  about  1570  to  about  1640,  during  a 
period  of  about  feventy  years,  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  between  the  value  of  filver  and 
that  of  corn,  held  a  quite  opposite  courfe.  Sil- 
ver 
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BOOK  ver  funk  in  its  real  value,  or  would  exdiange 
^'  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour  than  before ; 
and  corn  rofe  in  its  nominal  price,  and  inilead  of 
being  commonly  fold  for  about  two  ounces  of 
filver  the  quarter,  or  about  ten  ihillings  of  our 
prefent  money,  came  to  be  fold  for  fix  and  eight 
ounces  of  filver  the  quarter,  or  about  thirty  and 
forty  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money. 

The  difcovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, feems  to  have  been  the  fole  caufe  of  this 
diminution  in  the  value  of  filver  in  proportion  to 
that  of  com.     It  is  accounted  for  accordingly  in 
the  lame  manner  by  every  body  ;  and  there  ne- 
ver  has  been  any  difpute  either  about  the  fn^^ 
or  about  the  caufe  of  it.     The  greater  part  of 
Europe  was,  during  this  period,  advancing  in 
induftry  and  improvement,  and  the  demand  for 
filver  mufl  confequently  have  been  increafing. 
But  the  incr'Cafe  of  the  fupply  had,  it  feems,  (o 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  demand,  that  the  value 
of  that  metal  funk  confiderably.     The  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
does  not  feem  to  have   had  any  very  fenfible 
effeft  upon  the  prices  of  things  in  England  till 
after  1570;  though  even  the  mines  of  Potofi 
had  been  difcovered  more  than  twenty  years 
before. 

From  1595  to  1620,  both  inclufive,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufhels  of  the 
beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  appears  from 
the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  to  have  been 
a/,  i^.  S/fd.  From  which  fum,  neglefting 
the  fraction,  and  deducing  a  ninth,  or  4^.  y^d. 

the 
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the  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight  bufliels  comes  c  H  A  R 
out  to  have  been  il.  i6s.  lo^d.  And  from  this  ^  ^^ 
fum,  neglecting  likewife  the  fraction,  and  de- 
ducting a  ninth,  or  4^.  iid.j  for  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  beft  wheat  and  that  of 
the  middle  wheat,  the  price  of  the  middle  wheat 
comes  out  to  have  been  about  i/.  12^.  8|£7.,  or 
about  fix  ounces  and  one-third  of  an  ounce  of 
filver. 

From  1621  to  1636,  both  inclufive,  the  ave» 
rage  price  of  the  fame  meafure  of  the  beft  wheat 
at  the  fame  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  2/.  los. ;  from  which, 
making  the  like  deductions  as  in  the  foregoing 
cafe,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight 
bulhels  of  middle  wheat  comes  out  to  have  been 
i/.  19^.  6d.j  or  about  feven  ounces  and  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce  of  filver. 


THIRD   PERIOD. 

Between  1630  and  1640,  or  about  1636, 
the  effeCt  of  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of 
America  in  reducing  the  value  of  filver,  appears 
to  have  been  completed,  and  the  value  of  that' 
metal  feems  never  to  have  funk  lower  in  propor-* 
tion  to  that  of  com  than  it  was  about  that  time. 
It  feems  to  have  rifen  fomewhat  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century,  and  it  had  probably  begun 
to  do  fo  even  fbme  time  before  the  end  of  the  laft. 

From  1637  to  1700,  both  inclufive,  being  the 
fixty-four  laft  years  of  the  laft  century,  the  ave« 

rage 
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BOOK  rage  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  buflielft  of  the 

^^ ^  beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  appears,  from  the* 

fame  accounts  to  have  been  iL  im«  o{^.; 
which  iH  only  i.f.  o^//.  dearer  tlian  it  had  been 
during  the  fixteen  yearH  before.  But^in  the 
courle  of  thcfe  iixty-four  years  there  happened 
two  eventR  which  niuit  have  produced  a  much 
greater  fcarcity  of  corn  than  what  the  courfe  of 
the  feaforiH  wouhl  otherwife  have  occafioned,  and 
which,  therefore,  without  fuppofing  any  further 
reduction  in  tho  value  of  filver,  will  much  more 
than  account  lor  this  very  fmall  enliancement  of  ^ 
price. 

The  firft  of  thefc  events  was  the  civil  war, 
which,  by  difcouraging  tillage  and  interrtipting 
commerce,  mufl  have  raifcd  the  j)rice  of  corn 
much  above  what  the  courfe  of  the  feafons 
would  otherwife  have  oecafioned.  It  muft  have 
had  thin  effe6l  more  or  lefs  at  all  the  different 
markets  in  the  kingdom,  but  particndarly  at 
thofe  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London,  which 
require  to  be  fupplied  f  ron»  the  greateft  diflance. 
In  1648,  accordingly,  the  price  of  the  befl  wheat 
at  Windfor  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  4/.  5^.  and  in  1649  *^  ^^^^ 
been  4/.  the  quarter  of  nine  bu(hels.  The  ex- 
ceft  of  thole  two  yeiirs  above  2I.  los.  (the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  (Ixteen  years  preceding  1637) 
is  3/.  5^. ;  which  divided  among  the  fixty-four 
laii  years  of  the  lafl  century,  will  alone  very 
nearly  account  for  that  fmall  enhancement  of 
price  which  leems  to  have  taken  place  in  them. 
Thefe^  however,  though  the  higheit,  are  by^o 

meant 
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laeans  the  only  high  prices  which  feem  to  have  chap. 
keen  occafioned  by  the  civil  wars.  JQ^ 

The  fecond  event  was  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn,  granted  in  1688.  The 
lounty,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  by 
encouraging  tillage,  may,  in  a  long  courlfe  of 
^ears,  have  occafioned  a  greater  abundance,  and 
Jonfequently  a  greater  cheapnefs  of  corn  in  the 
kome-market,  than  what  would  otherwife  have 
aken  place  there.  How  far  the  bounty  could 
roduce  this  efFe6l  at  any  time,  I  fliall  examine 
ereaflcr  ;  I  fliall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
etwecn  1688  and  1700,  it  had  not  time  to  pro- 
uce  any  fuch  effe6l.  During  this  fliort  period 
:s  only  effedl  mud  have  been,  by  encouraging 
le  exportation  of  the  furplus  produce  of  every 
ear,  and  tliereby  hindering  the  abundance  of 
He  year  from  compenfating  the  fcarcity  of  an- 
ther, to  raife  the  price  in  the  home-market, 
^he  fcarcity  whicli  prevailed  in  England  from 
693  to  1699,  both  inclufive,  though  no  doubt 
rincipally  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  feafons, 
nd,  tlierefore,  extending  through  a  confiderable 
►art  of  Europe,  mufl  have  been  fomewhat  en- 
lanccd  by  the  bounty.  In  1699,  accordingly, 
he  further  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited 
or  nine  months. 

There  was  a  third  event  which  occurred  in 
he  courfe  of  the  fame  period,  and  which,  though 
t  could  not  occalion  any  fcarcity  of  corn,  nor, 
lerhaps,  any  augmentation  in  tlie  real  quantity 
»f  fdver  which  was  ufually  paid  for  it,  muft  ne- 
eflarily  have  occafioned  fome  augmentatipn  in 

2  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  nominal  fum.  Ttiis  event  was  the  great  de« 
^  bafement  of  the  lilver  coin^  by  clipping  and 
wearing,  ^fhis  evil  had  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  and  had  gone  on  continually  increai^ 
ing  till  1695 ;  at  which  time,  as  we  may  leani 
from  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  current  filvcr  coin  was, 
at  an  average,  near  five-and-twcnty  per  cent 
below  its  ilandard  value.  But  the  nominal  fum 
which  conilitutes  the  market-price  of  every  com- 
modity is  neceiTarily  regulated,  not  fo  much  by 
the  quantity  of  filver,  which,  according  to  the 
ilandard,  ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  as  by  that 
which,  it  is  found  by  experience,  actually  is  coH' 
tained  in  it.  This  nominal  fum,  therefore,  ii 
neceiTarily  higher  when  the  coin  is  much  debafed 
by  clipping  and  wearing,  than  when  near  to  its 
ilandard  value. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  the  iilvef 
coin  has  not  at  any  time  been  more  below  iUi 
ilandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent.  But  though 
very  much  defaced,  its  value  has  been  kept  up 
by  that  of  the  gold  coin  for  which  it  is  ex- 
changed. For  thougti  before  the  late  re-coinage, 
the  gold  coin  was  a  good  deal  defaced  too,  it 
was  lein  fo  than  the  iilver.  In  1695,  ^^  thecoii' 
trary,  the  value  of  the  filvcr  coin  was  not  kept  up 
by  the  gold  coin ;  a  guinea  then  commonly  ex* 
changing  for  thirty  (hillings  of  the  worn  and  dipt 
iUver.  Before  the  late  re-coinage  of  the  gold, 
the  price  of  filver  bullion  was  feldom  higher  than 
five  ihillings  and  fevcn-pcnce  an  ounce,  which  is 
but  five-pence  above  the  mint  price.  But  in  1 695, 
the  common  price  of  iilver  bullion  was  ilx  itiil' 

ling^ 
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lings  and. five-pence  an  ounce*,  whicih  is  fifteen-  c  U  A  p. 
pence  above  the  mint  price.  Even  before  the  j^ 
late  re-coinage  of  the  gold,  therefore,  the  coin, 
gold  and  fiiver  together,  when  compared  with 
filver  bullion,  was  not  fiippofed  to  be  more  than 
feight  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  value.  Ill 
•1(695,  ^^  the  contrary,  it  had  been  fuppofed  to 
be  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  below  that 
Value.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, thdt  is,  immediately  after  the  great  re- 
Coinage  in  King  William's  time,  the  greater  part 
6f  the  current  filver  coin  muft  have  been  fl:ill 
hearer  to  its  fl:andard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent* 
JEn  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  too  there  has 
been  lio  great  public  calamity,  fuch  as  the  civil 
War,  which  could  either  difcdurage  tillage,  or  in- 
terrupt the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 
And  though  the  bounty  which  has  taken  place 
through  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  muft 
always  raife  the  price  of  <iorn  fomewhat  higher 
than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  aftual  ftate  of 
tillage ;  yet  as,  in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the 
bounty  has  had  full  time  to  produce  all  the  good 
effeiSis  commonly  imputed  to  it,  to  encourage 
tillage,  and  thereby  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
corn  in  the  home  market,  it  n\ay,  upon  the  prin-* 
eiples  of  a  fyftem  which  I  fliall  explain  and  ex- 
amine hereafter,  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  fome- 
thing  to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity  the 
one  way,  as  well  as  to  raife  it  the  other.  It  is 
by  many  people  fuppofed  to  have  done  more. 

*  Lowndei'i  EiTay  on  the  Silver  Cdiii  p.  68* 

VOL;  n«  X  In 
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BOOK  In  the  fixty-four  years  of  the  prefent  century 
}*  ^  accordingly,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  nine  bufliels  of  the  bed  wheat  at  Windfor 
market,  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, to  have  been  2/.  o^.  6yjrf*,  which  is 
about  ten  fliillings  and  fixpence,  or  more  than 
five-and-twenty  per  cent.  cheaj)er  than  it  had 
been  during  the  lixty-four  lad  years  of  the  laft 
century  ;  and  about  nine  fliillings  and  (ixpencc 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  during  the  fixteen 
years  preceding  1636,  when  the  difcovery  of  the 
abundant  mines  of  America  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  produced  its  full  effe6lj  and  about  one 
fliilling  cheaper  than  it  had  been  in  the  twenty- 
iix  years  preceding  1620,  before  that  difcovery 
can  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  its  full 
cfte^l.  According  to  tliis  account,  the  average 
price  of  middle  wheat,  during  thele  fixty-four 
iirll  years  of  the  prefent  century,  comes  out  to 
have  been  about  thirty-two  fhillings  the  quarter 
of  eight  biilhels. 

The  value  of  filvcr,  therefore,  feems  to  have 
rifen  foniewhat  in  pro])ortion  to  that  of  corn 
during  the  coiirfe  of  the  prefent  century,  and  ft 
had  probably  begun  to  do  fo  even  fome  time  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  laft. 

In  1687,  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine 
bufliels  of  the  befl  wheat  at  Windfor  market  was 
i/.  5.V.  2(1.  the  loweft  price  at  which  it  liad  ever 
been  from  1595. 

In  1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous 
for  his  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  efti- 
mated  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  years  of 

moderate 
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moderate  plenty  to  be  to  the  grower  3^.  6d.  the  chap. 
buihel,  or  eight-and-twenty  fhiUings  the  quar-  ^" 
ter.  The  grower's  price  I  underfland  to  be  the 
fame  with  what  is  fometimes  called  the  contra6t 
price,  or  the  price  at  which  a  farmer  contrails 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  deliver  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  to  a  dealer.  As  a  contra6t  of 
this  kind  faves  the  farmer  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  marketing,  the  contra6l  price  is  gene- 
rally lower  than  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ave- 
rage market  price.  Mr.  King  had  judged  eight- 
and-twenty  Ihillings  the  quarter  to  be  at  that 
time  the  ordinary  contra6l  price  in  years  of  mo- 
derate plenty.  Before  the  fcarcity  occafioned 
by  the  late  extraordinary  courfe  of  bad  feafons, 
it  was,  I  have  been  affured,  the  ordinary  con- 
tra6t  price  in  all  common  years. 

In  1688  was  granted  the  parliamentary  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn.  The  country 
gentlemen,  who  then  compofed  a  ft  ill  greater 
proportion  of  the  legiflature  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent, had  felt  that  the  money  price  of  corn  was 
faHing.  The  bounty  was  an  expedient  to  raife 
it  artificially  to  the  high  price  at  which  it  had 
irequently  been  fold  in  the  times  of  Charles  !• 
and  II.  It  was  to  take  place,  therefore,  till 
^heat  was  fo  high  as  forty-eight  fliillings  the 
quarter ;  that  is  twenty  Ihillings,  or  -fths  dearer 
than  Mr.  King  had  in  that  very  year  eftimated 
the  grower's  price  to  be  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty.  If  his  calculations  deferve  any  part  of 
the  reputation  which  they  have  obtained  very 
univerfally,  eight-apd-forty  Ihillings  the  quarter 

x  2  was 
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BOOK  was  a  price  which,  without  fome  fucb  expedient 
/^  ,  a*  the  bounty,  could  not  at  tlmt  time  be  exped> 
ed,  except  in  years  of  extraordinary  icarcity^ 
But  the  government  of  King  William  was  not 
then  fully  fettled.  It  was  in  no  conditicm  to  re* 
fufe  any  thing  to  the  country  gentlemen,  from 
whom  it  was  at  that  very  time  ibliciting  the  firft 
•(lal)Ii(hment  of  the  annual  land-tax. 

The  value  of  fiiver,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  corn,  had  probably  rifen  fome  what  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  laft  century ;  and  it  ieems  to 
have  continued  to  do  To  during  the  courfe  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefent;  though  the  neceflkry 
operation  of  the  bounty  muft  have  hindered  thst 
rife  from  being  fo  fenHble  as  it  odierwife  wouU 
lutve  been  in  the  a6lual  (late  of  tillage. 

In  plentiful  years  the  bounty,  by  occafioning 
an  extraordinary  exportation,  neceflarily  ratfes 
the  price  of  corn  above  what  it  otherwife  would 
be  in  thofe  years.  To  encourage  tillage,  by 
keeping  up  tlie  price  of  corn  even  in  the  moft 
plentiful  years,  was  the  avowed  end  of  the  infti^ 
tution. 

In  years  of  great  fcarcity,  indeed,  the  bounty 
has  generally  been  fufpended.  It  niuft,  liowever, 
have  had  Ibme  ette^l  upon  the  prices  of  many  of 
thole  years.  By  the  extraordinary  exportation 
whicli  it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty,  it  muft 
frequently  hinder  the  plenty  of  one  year  from 
compenfating  the  fcarcity  oi  another. 

Both  in  years  of  plenty  and  in  years  of  icar- 
city,  therefore,  the  bounty  raifes  the  price  of 
corn  above  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the 

actual 
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a€l;ual  ftate  of  tillage.     If,  during  the  fixty-four  CHAP. 

firfl  years  of  the  prefent  century,  therefore,  the  ^ ^^* 

average  price  has  been  lower  than  during  the 
fixty-four  lafl  years  of  the  laft  century,  it  muft, 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  tillage,  have  been  much 
more  fo,  had  it  not  been  for  this  operation  of 
the  bounty. 

But  without  the  bounty,  it  may  be  faid,  the 
ilate  of  tillage  would  not  have  been  the  fame* 
What  may  have  been  the  effe6ls  of  this  inftitu* 
tion  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  I  Ihall 
endeavour  to  explain  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  particularly  of  bounties.  I  fliall  only  ob* 
ferve  at  prefent,  that  this  rife  in  the  value  of 
lilver,  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  England.  It  has  been  obferved 
to  have  taken  place  in  France  during  the  fame 
period,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  too, 
by  three  very  faithful,  diligent,  and  laborious 
colle6lors  of  the  prices  of  corn,  Mr,  Dupr^  de 
St.  Maur,  Mr,  Meffance,  and  the  author  of  the 
Effay  on  the  Police  of  Grain.  But  in  France, 
till  1764,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  by  law 
prohibited ;  and  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  1;o  fiip- 
pofe,  that  nearly  the  fame  diminution  of  pric^ 
which  took  place  in  one  country,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  prohibition,  fliould  in  ^another  be  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  ta 
exportation. 

It  would  be  more  proper,  perhaps,  to  confider 
this  variation  in  the  average  money  price  of  com 
as  the  effedl  rather  of  fome  gradual  rife  in  the 
real  value  of  filver  in  the  European  market, 

X  3  thun 
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BOOK  than  of  any  fall  in  the  real  average  value  of  corn* 
^'  Corn,  it  has  already  been  oblerved,  is  at  diflant 
periods  of  time  a  more  accurate  meafure  of  value 
than  either  filver,  or  perhaps  any  other  commo- 
dity. When,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  abundant 
mines  of  America,  corn  rofe  to  three  and  four 
times  its  former  money  price,  this  change  was 
univerfally  afcribed,  not  to  any  rife  in  the  real 
value  of  corn,  but  to  a  fall  in  the  real  value  of 
filver.  If  during  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
prefent  century,  therefore,  the  average  money 
price  of  corn  has  fallen  fomewhat  below  what  it 
had  been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  lall  cen- 
tury,  we  fliould  in  the  fame  manner  impute  this 
change,  not  to  any  fall  in  the  real  value  of  com, 
but  to  fome  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver  in  the 
European  market. 

The  high  price  of  corn  during  thefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  pafl:,  indeed,  has  occafioned  a  fuf- 
picion  that  the  real  value  of  filver  ftill  continues 
to  fall  in  the  European  market.  This  high  price 
of  corn,  however,  feems  evidently  to  have  been 
the  effe6l  of  the  extraordinary  unfavourablenefs 
of  the  feafons,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regard- 
ed, not  as  a  permanent,  but  as  a  tranfitory  and 
occafional  event.  The  feafons  for  thefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  paft:  have  been  unfavourable  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and  the  diforders 
of  Poland  have  very  much  increafed  the  fcarcity 
in  all  tholfe  countries,  which,  in  dear  years,  ufed 
to  be  fupplied  from  that  market.  So  long  a 
courfe  of  bad  feafons,  though  not  a  very  common 
ovent,  is  by  no  means  a  fingular  onej  and  whoever 

has 
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has  enquired  much  into  the  hiftory  of  the  prices  chap. 
of  com  in  former  times,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  re-  ,  ^\ 
colle6l  feveral  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind. 
Ten  years  of  extraordinary  fcarcity,  bcfides,  are 
not  more  wonderful  than  ten  years  of  extraordi- 
nary plenty.  Tlie  low  price  of  corn  from  1741 
to  1750,  both  inclufive,  may  very  well  be  fet  in 
oppofition  to  its  high  price  during  thefe  laft 
eight  or  ten  years.  From  1741  to  1750,  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufhels  of 
the  bed  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  was  only 
i/.  135.  9*rf.,  which  is  nearly  6s.  ^d.  below  the 
average  price  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
prefent  century.  The  average  price  of  the 
quarter  of  eight  buftiels  of  middle  wheat,  comes 
out,  according  to  this  account,  to  have  been, 
during  thefe  ten  years,  only  i/.  6$.  Sd. 

Between  1741  and  1750,  however,  the  bounty 
mufl  have  hindered  the  price  of  corn  from  fall- 
ing fo  low  in  the  home  market  as  it  naturally 
•would  have  done.  During  thefe  ten  years  the 
quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  exported,  it  appears 
from  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  amounted  to  no 
lefs  than  eigh^  millions  twenty-nine  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fix  quarters  one  bufliel.  The 
bounty  paid  for  this  amounted  to  1,514,962/. 
175.  4id.  In  1749  accordingly,  Mr.  Pelham, 
at  that  time  prime  minifl:er,  obferved  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  for  the  three  years 
preceding,  a  very  extraordinary  fum  had  been 
paid  as  bounty  for  the   exportation  of  corn. 

x  4  He 
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^  O  O  K  He  had  gqod  reafon  to  make  this  obfervatioi^ 
j*  ,  and  in  the  following  year  he  might  hi^ye  had  ftill 
better.  In  that  fingle  year  the  bounty  paid 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  324,176/.  lo^t  6d.* 
It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve  how  piuch  this 
forced  exportation  muft  have  raifed  th§  price  o( 
com  above  what  it  otherwise  wou|d  have  been  iq 
the  home  market. 

At  the  end  of  the  accounts  annexed  to  thisi 
chapter  the  reader  will  find  the  particular  acr 
count  of  thofe  ten  years  feparated  from  the  reft, 
He  will  find  there  too  the  particular  account  of 
the  preceding  ten  years,  of  which  the  average  is 
iikewif^  below,  though  not  fo  much  below,  the 
general  p^verage  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
century,  The  year  1 740,  however,  was  a  year  cf 
extraordinary  fcarcity.  Thefe  twenty  years  pre** 
ceding  1750,  may  very  welj  be  fet  in  oppofitiou 
to  the  twenty  preceding  1770.  As  the  former 
were  a  good  deal  below  the  general  aver?ige  of 
the  century,  notwithflanding  the  intervention 
of  one  or  two  dear  ye^rs ;  fo  the  latter  have  been 
^  good  deal  above  it,  notwithflanding  the  in- 
tervention of  one  or  two  cheap  ones,  of  1 759, 
for  example.  If  the  former  have  not  been  as 
much  below  the  general  average,  as  the  latter 
have  been  above  it,  we  ought  probably  to  im* 
pute  it  to  the  bounty.  The  change  has  evidently 
been  too  fudden  to  be  afcribed  to  any  change  in 
the  value  of  filver,  which  is  always  flow  and 
gradual,    The  fuddenn^fs  of  the  effe6l  C9n  be 

*  See  Tra^s  on  the  Corn  Trade;  TrjuSl  jd. 
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accounted  for  only  by  a  caufe  which  can  operate  C  H  A  P, 
fuddenly,  the  accidental  variation  of  the  feafohs* 
The  money  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britain 
has,  indeed,  rifen  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century.    This,  however,  feems  to  be  the  eiFe6l, 
not  fo  much  of  any  diminution  in   the  value  of 
lilver  in  the  European  market,  as  of  an  increafe 
in  the  demand  for  labour  injjrreat  Britain,  arifing 
from  the  great,  and  almoft  univerfal  profperity 
of  the  country.     In  France,  a  country  not  alto- 
gether fo  profperous,  the  money  price  of  labour 
has,  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  been  ob- 
ferved  to  fink  gradually  with  the  average  money 
price  of  corn.     Both  in  the  laft  century  and  in 
the  prefent,  the  day  wages  of  common  labour  are 
there  faid  to  have  been  pretty  uniformly  about 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  average  price  of  the 
feptier  of  wheat,  a  meafure  which  contains  a 
little  more  than  four  Winchefter  buftiels.     Iri 
Great  Britain  the  real  recompence  of  labour,  it 
has  already  been  Ihown,  the  real  quantities  of 
the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  which 
are  given  to  the  labourer,  has  increafed  confi- 
derably  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury.    The  rife  in  its  money  price  feems  to 
have  been  the  effedl,  not  of  any  diniinution  of 
the  value  of  filver  in  the  general  market  of 
Europe,  but  of  a  rife  in  the  real  price  of  labour 
in  the  particular  market  of  Great  Britain,  owing 
Xo  the  peculiarly  happy  circumftances  of  the 
pountry. 

For  fome  time   after  the  firft    difcbvery  of 
America,  filver  would  continue  to  fell  at  its 

former. 
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BOOK  former,  or  not  much  below  it«  former  price. 

^^ ^  The  profits  of  mining  would  for  fame  time  be 

very  great,  and  much  above  their  natural  rate. 
Thofe  who  imjiorted  that  metal  into  Europe, 
however,  would  foon  find  that  the  whole  annual 
importation  could  not  be  difpofed  of  at  this 
high  price.  Silver  would  gradually  exchange 
for  a  fmaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  goods.  . 
Its  price  would  fink  gradually  lower  and  lower,  I 
till  it  fell  to  its  natural  price ;  or  to  what  was 
juft  fufficient  to  pay,  according  to  their  natural 
rates,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  the  profits  of  the 
flock,  and  the  rent  of  the  land,  which  muft  be 
paid  in  order  to  bring  it  from  the  mine  to  the 
market*  In  the  greater  part  of  the  filver  mines 
of  Peru,  the  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain,  amounting 
to  a  tenth  of  the  grofs  produce,  eats  up,  it  has 
already  been  obferved,  the  whole  rent  of  the 
land.  This  tax  was  originally  a  half;  it  foon 
afterwards  fell  to  a  third,  then  to  a  fifth,  and  at 
lad  to  a  tenth,  at  which  rate  it  fl:ill  continues. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  filver  mines  of  Peru, 
this,  it  feems,  is  all  that  remains,  after  replacing 
the  flock  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  to- 
gether with  its  ordinary  profits ;  and  it  feems 
to  be  univerfally  acknowledged  that  thefe  profits, 
which  were  once  very  high,  are  now  as  low  as 
they  can  well  be,  confiftently  with  carrying  on 
iheir  works. 

The  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  reduced  to  a 
fifth  part  of  the  regiflered  filver  in  1504*,  one- 

*  Solorzano>  vol.  ii. 
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and-forty  years  before  1545,  the  date  of  the  dif-  chap. 
covery  of  the  mines  of  Potofi.  In  the  courfe  of  ^^ 
ninety  years,  or  before  1636,  thefe  mines,  the 
mod  fertile  in  all  America,  had  time  fufficient 
to  produce  their  full  effe6l,  or  to  reduce  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market  as  low  as 
it  could  well  fall,  while  it  continued  to  pay  this 
tax  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Ninety  years  is  time 
fuflScient  to  reduce  any  commodity,  of  which 
there  is  no  monopoly,  to  its  natural  price,  or  to 
the  loweft  price  at  which,  while  it  pays  a  parti- 
cular tax,  it  can  continue  to  be  fold  for  any  con- 
iiderable  time  together. 

The  price  of  filver  in  the  European  market 
might  perhaps  have  fallen  ftill  lower,  and  it 
might  have  become  neceflary  either  to  reduce 
the  tax  upon  it,  not  only  to  one-tenth,  as  in  1 736, 
but  to  one-twentieth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
upon  gold,  or  to  give  up  working  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  mines  which  are  now 
wrought.  The  gradual  increafe  of  the  demand 
for  filver,  or  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  fllver  mines  of 
America,  is  probably  the  caufe  which  has  pre- 
vented this  from  happening,  and  which  has  not 
only  kept  up  the  value  of  filver  in  tlie  European 
market,  but  has  perhaps  even  raifed  it  fome- 
what  higher  than  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century. 

Since  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  its  filver  mines  has 
been  growing  gradually  more  and  more  exten- 
five, 
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BOOK      Firft,  The  market  of  Europe  lias  become  gra- 
^      dually  more   and  more   extenfive.    Since  the 
difcovery  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope haH  been  much  improved.     England,  Hol- 
land, France    and    Germany;   even   Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Ruilia,have  aU  advanced  confide- 
rably,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  manufactures, 
Italy  fcems  not  to  have  gone  backwards.     Tlie 
fall  of  Italy  preceded  the  conqueft  of  Peru.  Sine? 
that  time  it  feems  rather  to  have  recovered  a  lit* 
tie.    Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  are  fuppofed 
to  havQ  gone  backwards.     Portugal,  however,  is 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  Europe,  and  the  4cclen- 
iion  of  Spain  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  great  as  is  com- 
monly imagined.     In  the  beginning  qf  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  Spain  was  a  very  poor  country, 
^ven  in  coipparifon  with  France,  which  has  been 
fo  much  improved  fince  that  time.     It  was  tlie 
well-known  remark  of  the  Emperor  Cliarles  V., 
who  had  travelled  fo  frequently  through  both 
countries,  that  every  thing  abounded  in  France, 
but  that  every  thing  was  wanting  in  Spain.  The 
incrcafing  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures of  Europe  muft  necellarily  have  required 
^  gradual  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver  coin 
to  circulate  it ;  and  the  incrcafing  number  of 
wealthy  individuals  muft  have  required  the  like 
increale  in  the  quantity  of  their  plate  and  other 
ornaments  a(*  filver. 

Secondly,  America  h  itfeff  a  new  market  for 
the  produce  of  its  own  filver  mines ;  and  as  its 
advances  in  agriculture,  induflry,  and  popula- 
tion, are  much  more  rapid  than  thofe  of  the  pnoil 
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thriving  countries  in  Europe,  its  demand  muft  CHAP, 
increafe  much  more  rapidly.     The  Englilh  co*      ^' 
lonies  are  altogether  a  new  market,  which  partly 
for  coin  and  partly  for  plate,  requires  a  conti- 
nually augmenting  fupply  of  filver  through  a 
great  continent  where  there  never  was  any  de* 
mand  before.  The  greater  part  too  of  the  Spanifh 
and   Portuguefe   colonies    are    altogether  neW 
markets.    New  Granada,  the  Yucatan,    Para- 
guay, and  the  Brazils  were,  before  difcovered  by 
the  Europeans,  inhabited  by  favage  nations,  who 
had  neither  arts  nor  agriculture.  A  confiderable 
degree  of  both  has  How  been  introduced  into  all 
of  them.    Even  Mexico  and  Peru,  though  they 
cannot  be  confidered  as  altogether  new  markets, 
are  certainly  much  more  extenfive  ones  than 
they  ever  were  before.     After  all  the  wonderful 
tales  which  have  been   publilhed    concerning 
the  Iplendid  Hate  of  thofe  countries  in  ancient 
times,  whoever  reads,  with  any  degree  of  fober 
judgment,  the  hiftory  of  their  firft  difcovery  and 
conquell,  will  evidently  difcem  that,  in  arts, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,    their  inhabitants 
were  much  more  ignorant  than  the  Tartars  of 
the  Ukraine  are  at  prefent.     Even  the  Peru- 
vians, the  more  civilized  nation   of  the  two, 
though  they  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  as  orna- 
ments, had  no  coined  money  of  any  kind.    Their 
whole  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and 
there  was  accordingly  fcarce    any  divifion  of 
labour  among  them.     Thofe  who  cultivkted  the 
ground  were  obliged  to  build  their  own  houfes, 
to  make  their  own  houlhold  furniture,  their  own 

2  clothes. 
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BOOK  clothes,  fhoes,  and  inftruments  of  agriculture. 
^  The  few  artificers  among  them  are  laid  to  have 
been  all  maintained  by  the  fovereign,  the  nobles, 
and  the  prieils,  and  were  probably  their  fervants 
or  flaves.  All  the  ancient  arts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  have  never  furnifhed  one  fingle  manufac- 
ture to  Europe*  The  Spanilh  armies,  though  they 
fcarce  ever  exceeded  five  hundred  men,  and  fre^ 
quently  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number, 
found  almoil  every- where  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing fubfiilence*  The  famines  which  they  are 
iaid  to  have  occafioned  almofl  wherever  they 
went,  in  countries  too,  which  at  the  fame  time 
are  reprefented  as  very  populous  and  well  culti- 
vated, fufficiently  demonftrate  that  the  ftory  of 
this  populoufnefs  and  high  cultivation  is  in  a 
great  meafure  fabulous.  The  Spaniih  colonies  are 
under  a  government  in  many  refpe6ls  left  fa- 
vourable to  agriculture,  improvement,  and  po- 
pulation, than  that  of  the  Englifti  colonies.  They 
feem,  however,  to  be  advancing  in  all  thefe  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  country  in  Europe.  In  a 
fertile  foil  and  happy  climate,  the  great  abun- 
dance and  cheapnefs  of  land,  a  circumilance 
common  to  all  new  colonies,  is,  it  feems,  fo  great 
an  advantage,  as  to  compenlate  many  defeats 
in  civil  government.  Frezier,  who  vifited  Peru 
in  17 13,  reprefents  Lima  as  containing  between 
twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  inha- 
bitants. UUoa,  who  relided  in  the  fame 
country  between  1740  and  1746,  reprefents  it 
as  containing  more  than  fifty  thoufand.  The 
difference  in   their  accounts  of  the  populouf- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  feveral  other  principal  towns  in  Chili  and  chap. 
Peru  is  nearly  the  fame ;  and  as  there  feems  to  ^* 
be  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  good  information  of 
either,  it  marks  an  increafe  which  is  fcarce  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Englifti  colonies.  America, 
therefore,  is  a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  its 
own  filver  mines,  of  which  the  demand  mull  in- 
creafe much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  moll 
thriving  country  in  Europe. 

Thirdly,  The  Eall  Indies  is  another  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  filver  mines  of  America,  and 
a  market  which,  from  the  time  of  the  firll  difco- 
very  of  thofe  mines,  has  been  continually  taking 
off  a  greater  and  a  greater  quantity  of  filver. 
Since  that  time,  the  diredl  trade  between  Ame- 
rica  and  the  Eall  Indies,  which  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Acapulco  Ihips,  has  been  conti- 
nually augmenting,  and  the  indire6l  intercourfe 
by  the  way  of  Europe  has  been  augmenting  in 
a  Hill  greater  proportion.  During  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  Portuguefe  were  the  only  Euro- 
pean nation  who  carried  on  any  regular  trade 
to  the  Eall  Indies.  In  the  lall  years  of  that  cen- 
tury the  Dutch  began  to  encroach  upon  this  mo- 
nopoly, and  in  a  few  years  expelled  them  from 
their  principal  fettlements  in  India.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  lall  century  thofe  two  nations 
divided  the  moll  confiderable  part  of  the  Eall 
India  trade  between  tliem ;  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  continually  augmenting  in  a  llill  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  the  Portuguefe  declined. 
The  Englilh  and  French  carried  on  fome  trade 

with 
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BOOK  with  India  in  the  laft  century,  but  it  has  beeit 
^  greatly  augmented  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent* 
Eaft  India  trade  of  the  Swedes  sliid  Danes 
began  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century- 
Even  the  Mufcovites  now  trade  regularly  with 
€3una  by  a  fort  of  caravans  which  go  over  land 
through  Siberia  and  Tartary  to  Pekin.  The  Eaft 
India  trade  of  all  thefe  nations,  if  We  except  that 
of  the  French,  which  the  laft  War  had  well  nigh 
annihilated,  has  been  almoft  continually  aug-» 
jthenting.  ITie  increafing  confumption  of  Eaft 
India  goods  in  Europe  is,  it  feeins,  fo  great,  as  to 
aflbrda  gradual  increafe  of  employment  to  them 
all.  Tea,  for  example,  was  a  drug  very  little 
ufed  in  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen^ 
tury.  At  prefent  the  value  of  the  tea  annually 
imported  by  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  Company, 
for  the  ufe  of  their  own  countrymen,  amounts 
to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  a  year ;  and 
even  this  is  not  enough ;  a  great  deal  more  be- 
ing conftantly  fmuggled  into  the  country  from 
the  ports  of  Holland,  from  Gottenburg  in 
SwTsden,  and  from  the  coaft  of  France  too,  ail 
long  as  the  French  Eaft  India  Company  was  in 
profperity.  The  confumption  of  the  porcelain 
of  China,  ofthefpiceriesofthe  Moluccas,  of  the 
piece  goods  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  innumerable 
other  articles,  has  increafed  very  nearly  in  a 
like  proportion.  The  tonnage  accordingly  of  all 
the  European  Ihipping  employed  in  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  at  any  one  time  during  the  laft 
century^  was  not,  perhaps^  much  greater  thani 

that 
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that  of  the  Englifti  Eaft  India  Company  before  chap. 
the  late  redu6lion  of  their  Ihipping. 

But  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  particularly  in  China 
and  Indoftan,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
when  the  Europeans  firft  began  to  trade  to  thofe 
countries,  was  much  higher  than  in  Europe; 
and  it  ftill  continues  to  be  fo.  In  rice  countries, 
which  generally  yield  two,  fometimes  three  crops 
in  the  year,  each  of  them  more  plentiful  than  any 
common  crop  of  corn,  the  abundance  of  food 
mufl  be  much  greater  than  in  any  corn  country 
of  equal  extent.  Such  countries  are  accord- 
ingly much  more  populous.  In  them  too  the 
rich,  having  a  greater  fuper-abundance  of  food 
to  difpofe  of  beyond  what  they  themfelves  can 
confume,  have  the  means  of  purchafing  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.  The  retinue  of  a  grandee  in  China  or 
Indoftan  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  much 
more  numerous  and  fplendid  than  that  of  the 
richeft  fubjciSts  in  Europe.  The  fame  fuper- 
abundance  of  food,  of  which  they  have  the  dit 
pofal,  enables  them  to  give  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  for  all  thofe  Angular  and  rare  produ6lions 
which  nature  fumifties  but  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities ;  fuch  as  the  precious  metals  and  the  pre- 
cious ftones,  the  great  obje6ls  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  rich.  Though  the  mines,  therefore, 
which  fupplied  the  Indian  market  had  been  as 
abundant  as  thofe  which  fupplied  the  European, 
fuch  commodities  would  naturally  exchange  for 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  in  India  than  in  Eu- 
rope.   But  the  mines  which  fupplied  the*  Indian 
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B  o  o  ic  market  with  the  preciotis  metals  feem  to  have 
''       been  a  good  deal  lefH  abundant,  and  thofe  which 
fupplied  it  with  the  precious  flones  a  good  deal 
more  fo,  than  the   mines  which  fupplied  tiie 
European.      The   precious    metals,  thcreforcy 
would  naturally  exchange  in  India  for  fomewhat 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  (lones^  and  for 
a  much  greaterquantity  of  food  than  in  Europe* 
The  money  price  of  diamonds,  the  greatcft  of  all 
fuperfluities,  would  be  fomewhat  lower,  and  that 
of  food,  the  fird  of  all  necedaries,  a  great  deal 
lower  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other*   But 
the  real  price  of  labour,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
necefTaries  of  life  which  is  given  to  the  labourer, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  lower  both  in 
China  and  Indodan,  the  two  great  markets  of 
India,  than  it  is  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe*    The  wages  of  the  labourer  will  there 
purchafe  a  fmaller  quantity  of  food  ;  and  as  the 
money  price  of  food  is  much  lower  in  India  than 
in  Europe,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  there 
lower  upon  a  double  account ;  upon  account 
both  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  food  which  it  will 
purchafe,  and  of  the  low  price  of  that  food.   But 
in  countries  of  equal  art  and  induflry,  the  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufactures  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  labour  j  and 
in  manuia^uring  art  and  induflry,  China  and 
Indollan,  though  inferior,  feem  not  to  be  much 
inferior  to  any  part  of  Europe.     The  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufadlures,  there* 
fore,  will  naturally  be  much  lower  in  thofe  great 
empiresthan  it  is  any-where  in  Europe.  Through 
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the  greater  part  of  Europe  too  the  expence  of  c  H  A  P. 
land'Carriage  increafes  very  much  both  the  real      ^* 
and  nominal  price  of  moil  manufa6lures.     It 
cofts  more  labour,  and  therefore  more  money,  to 
bring  firft  the  materials,  and  afterwards  the  com- 
plete  manufa6lure  to  market.    In  China  and  In- 
doftan  the  extent  and  variety  of  inland  naviga- 
tions fave  the  greater  part  of  this  labour,  and 
confequently  of  this  money,  and  thereby  reduce 
ftill  lower  both  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  manufa6lures.     Upon 
all  thefe  accounts,  the  precious  metals  are  a  com- 
modity which  it  always  has 'been,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be,  extremely  advantageous  to  carry 
from  Europe  to   India.     There  is  fcarce  any 
commodity  wliich  brings  a  better  price  there ; 
or  which,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  commodities  which  it  cofts  in  Europe, 
•will  purchafe  or  command  ^  greater  quantity  of 
labour  and  commodities  in  India.     It  is  more 
advantageous  too   to   carry  filver  thither  than 
gold ;  becaufe  in  China,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  markets  of  India,  the  proportion  be- 
tween fine  filver  and  fine  gold  is  but  as  ten,  or 
at  moft<  as  twelve,  to  one;  whereas  in  Europe  it 
is  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one.  In  China,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  markets  of  India,  ten,or 
at  moft  twelve,  ounces  of  filver  will  purchafe  an 
ounce  of  gold:  in  Europe  it  requires  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  ounces.  In  the  cargoes,  therefore, 
of  the  greater  part  of  European  fliiips  which  fail 
to  India,  filver  has  generally  been  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  articles.    It  is  the  moft  valuable  article 
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i\ ,  filver  of  the  new  continent  feems  in  this  manner 

to  be  one  of  the  principal  commodities  by  whidi 
the  commerce  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
old  one  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  by  means  of  it^  in 
a  great  meafure,  that  thofe  diftant  parts  of  tb« 
world  are  connedted  with  one  another* 

In  order  to  fupply  fo  very  widely  extended  s 
market,  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought 
from  the  mines  mult  not  only  be  fufficient  to 
fupport  that  continual  increafe  both  of  coin  aad 
of  plate  which  is  required  in  all  thriving  catok 
tries ;  but  to  repair  that  continual  wade  and  con* 
fumption  of  filver  which  takes  place  in  all  coun* 
tries  where  that  metal  is  ufed. 

The  continual  confumption  of  the  precioos 
metals  in  coin  by  wearing,  and  in  plate  both  hj 
wearing  and  cleaning,  is  very  fenfible ;  and  in 
commodities  of  which  the  ufe  is  fo  very  widely 
extended,  would  alone  require  a  very  great  an- 
nual fupply.  The  confiimptioii  of  thofe  metab 
in  fome  particular  manufactures,  though  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  greater  upon  the  whole  than  tWi 
gradual  confumption,  is,  however,  much  more 
fenfible,  as  it  is  much  more  rapid*  In  the  ma* 
nufaClurcs  of  Birmingham  alone,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  annually  employed  in  gilding  and 
plating,  and  thereby  difqualified  from  ever  afler* 
wards  appearing  in  the  fhape  of  thofe  metals,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thouiand 
pounds  flerling.  We  may  from  thence  form 
fome  notion  how  great  mufl  be  the  annual  con* 
fumption  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world, 
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either  in  manufa6lures  of  the  fame  kind  with  chap. 
thofe  of  Birmingham,  or  in  laces,  embroideries,  ^^ 
gold  and  filver  fluffs,  the  gilding  of  books,  fur- 
niture, &c.  A  coniiderable  quantity  too  muil 
be  annually  lofl  in  tranfporting  thofe  metals  from 
one  place  to  another  both  by  fea  and  by  land. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Alia, 
befides,  the  almoil  univerfal  cuflom  of  con- 
[realing  treafures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of 
^hich  the  knowledge  frequently  dies  with  the 
3erfon  who  makes  the  concealment,  mud  occa« 
ion  the  lofs  of  a  flill  greater  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  infported  at 
30th  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  (including  not  only  what 
::omes  under  regifter,  but  what  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  fmuggled)  amounts,  according  to  the  beil 
MTCOunts,  to  about  fix  millions  ilerling  a  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Meggens  *  the  annual  im- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  into  Spain,  at  an 
average  of  fix  years;  viz.  from  1748  to  1753, 
both  inclufive ;  and  into  Portugal,  at  an  average 
of  feven  years;  viz.  from  1747  to  1753,  both 
udufive;  amounted  in  filver  to  1,101,107 
pounds  weight ;  and  in  gold  to  49,940  pounds 
weight.  The  filver  at  fixty-two  ihillings  the 
pound  Troy,  amounts  to  3,413,431/.  10^.  fl;er. 
ling.     The  gold,  at  forty-four  guineas  and  a 


•  Poftfcript  to  the  Univerfal  Merchant,  p.  15  and  16.  This  Poft- 
icript  was  not  printed  till  17569  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  book>  which  has  never  had  a  fecond  edition.  The  poftfcript  is^ 
thereforei  to  be  found  in  few  copies :  It  corredls  (everal  errors  in  the 
boQk. 
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BOOK  halfthe  pound  Troy,  amounts  to  2,3339446/.  141:. 
^  ilerling.  Both  together  amount  to  5,746,878!.  41. 
flerling.  The  account  of  what  was  imported  \i 
under  regifter,  he  aflures  us  is  exaft.  He  gives 
us  the  detail  of  the  particular  places  from  which 
the  gold  and  filver  were  brought,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular quantity  of  each  metal,  which,  according 
to  the  regiilcr,  each  of  them  afforded*  He 
makes  an  allowance  too  for  the  quantity  of  each 
metal  which  he  fuppofes  may  have  been  finug- 
gled.  The  great  experience  of  this  judicioui 
merchant  renders  his  opinion  of  confiderabk 
weight. 

According  to  the  eloquent  and,  fbmetiines, 
well-informed  author  of  the  Philofophical 
and  Political  Hiftory  of  the  Eflabliihment  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies,  the  annual 
importation  of  regiftered  gold  and  filver  into 
Spain,  at  an  average  of  eleven  years ;  viz.  from 
1754  to  1764,  both  inclufive;  amounted  to 
13,984,185' piaftres  of  ten  reals.  On  account 
of  what  may  have  been  fmuggled,  however, 
the  whole  annual  importation,  he  fuppofes,  may 
have  amounted  to  feventeen  millions  of  pi- 
aftres ;  which,  at  4s.  6d.  the  piaftre,  is  equal 
to  3,825,000/.  flerling.  He  gives  the  detail  too 
of  the  particular  places  from  which  the  gold  and 
filver  were  brought,  and  of  the  particular  quan- 
tities of  each  metal  which,  according  to  the  re- 
gifter, each  of  them  afforded.  He  informs  us 
too,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  annually  imported  from  the  Brazils  into 
Lifbon  by  tlie  amount  of  the  tax  paid  to  the 

King 
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King  of  Portugal,  which  it  feems  is  one-fifth  of  ^  ^  y^  p, 
the  ftandard  metal,  we  might  value  it  at  eighteen  XL 
millions  of  cruzadoes,  or  forty-five  millions  of 
French  livres,  equal  to  about  two  millions  fler- 
ling.  On  account  of  what  may  have  been  fmug- 
gled,  however,  we  may  fafely,  he  fays,  add  to 
this  fura  an  eighth  more,  or  250,000/.  flerling, 
€0  that  the  whole  will  amount  to  2,250,000/. 
fterling.  According  to  this  account,  therefore, 
the  whole  annual  importation  of  the  precious 
metals  into  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  amounts 
to  about  6,075,000/.  llerling. 

Several  other  very  well  authenticated,  though 
manufcript,  accoinits,  I  have  been  aflTured,  agree, 
in  making  tliis  whole  annual  importation  amount 
at  an  average  to  about  fix  millions  flerling; 
ibmetimes  a  little  more,  fometimes  a  little  lefs. 

The  annual  importation  of  tlie  precious  metals 
into  Cadiz  and  Lilbon,  indeed,  is  not  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica. Some  paft  is  fent  annually  by  the  Aca- 
pulco  fhips  to  Manilla ;  Ibme  part  is  employed 
in  the  contraband  trade  which  the  Spanifh  colo- 
nies carry  on  with  thofe  of  other  European  na- 
tions ;  and  fome  part,  no  doubt,  remains  in  the 
country.  The  mines  of  Am.nica,  befides,  are 
by  no  means  the  only  gold  and  filver  mines  in 
the  world.  They  are,  however,  by  far  the  mofl 
abundant.  The  produce  of  all  the  other  mines 
which  are  known,  is  infignificant,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged,  in  comparifon  with  theirs  ;  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  produce,  it  is  likewife  ac- 
knowledged, is  annually  imported  into  Cadiz 
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y ^  ham  alone,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thouiand  pounds  i 

year,  is  equal  to  the  hundred-and-twentieth  psit; 
of  this  annual  importation  at  the  rate  of  fix  mil- 
lions a  year.  The  whole  annual  confumption  of 
gold  and  fiiver,  therefore,  in  all  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  wliere  thofe  metala  m 
ufed,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  the  wbob 
annual  produce.  Tlie  remainder  may  be  no 
more  than  fufficient  to  fuppiy  the  increafing  de- 
mand of  ail  thriving  countries.  It  may  even  have 
fallen  fo  far  fhort  of  this  demand  as  fomewhat  to 
raife  tlie  price  of  tliofe  metals  in  the  Europess 
market. 

The  quantity  of  braft  and  iron  annually 
brought  from  the  mine  to  the  market  is  out  of 
all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  gold  and  fik 
ver.  We  do  not,  however,  upon  this  account, 
imagine  that  thofe  coarfe  metals  are  likely  to 
multiply  beyond  the  demand,  or  to  become 
gradually  cheaper  and  cheaper.  Why  ihould  we 
imagine  that  the  precious  metals  are  likely  to  do 
fo  i  The  coarfe  mctalH,  indeed,  though  harder, 
are  put  to  much  harder  ufes,  and,  as  they  are  of 
Icfs  value,  lefs  care  is  employed  in  their  preferv- 
ation.  The  precious  metals,  however,  are  not 
neccflarily  immortal  any  more  than  they,  but  are 
liable  too  to  be  loft,  waited,  and  confumed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

The  price  of  all  metals,  though  liable  to  flow 
and  gradual  variations,  varies  lefs  from  year  to 
year  thaTi  that  of  almofl  any  other  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land ;  and  the  price  of  the  pre- 
cious 
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cious  metals  is  even  lefs  liable  to  fudden  vari-  c  H  A  P. 
ations  than  that  of  the  coarfe  ones.  The  dura-  .  ^^ 
blenefs  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary fteadinefs  of  price.  The  corn  which  was 
brought  to  market  laft  year,  will  be  all  or  almofl 
all  confumed  long  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
But  fome  part  of  the  iron  which  was  brought 
from  the  mine  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
may  be  ftill  in  ufe,  and  perhaps  fome  part  of  the 
gold  which  was  brought  from  it  two  or  three 
thoufand  years  ago.  Tlie  different  maffes  of 
corn  which  in  different  years  mud  fupply  the 
confumption  of  the  world,  will  always  be  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  refpedlive  produce  of  thofe 
different  years.  But  the  proportion  between  the 
different  maffes  of  iron  which  may  be  in  ufe  in  , 
two  different  years,  will  be  very  little  affefted  by 
any  accidental  difference  in  the  produce  of  the 
iron  mines  of  thofe  two  years ;  and  the  proper, 
tion  betwen  the  maffes  of  gold  will  be  flill  lefs 
affe6ted  by  any  fuch  difference  in  the  produce  of 
the  gold  mines.  Though  the  produce  of  the 
greater  part  of  metallic  mines,  therefore,  varies, 
perhaps,  flill  more  from  year  to  year  than  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  corn-fields,  thofe  variations 
have  not  the  fame  effe6l  upon  the  price  of  the  one 
fjpecies  of  commodities,  as  upon  that  of  the  other^ 
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I. 

Variatiom  in  the  Proportion  between  the  rcfpe&ive  Values  of 

Gold  and  Silver, 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  filver  was 
regulated  in  the  difTerent  mints  of  Europe,  be- 
tween  the  proportions  of  one  to  ten  and  one 
to  twelve ;  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  was 
fuppofed  to  be  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  fine  filver.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury it  came  to  be  regulated,  between  the  pro- 
portions  of  one  to  fourteen  and  one  to  fifteen : 
that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  came  to  be  fup- 
pofed worth  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ounces 
of  fine  filven  Gold  rofe  in  its  nominal  value,  or 
in  the  quantity  of  filver  which  was  given  for  it 
Both  metals  funk  in  their  real  value,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  purchafe; 
but  filver  funk  more  than  gold.  Though  both 
the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  America  exceeded 
in  fertility  all  thofe  which  had  ever  been  known 
before,  the  fertility  of  the  filver  mines  had,  it 
feems,  been  proportionably  flill  greater  than  that 
of  the  gold  ones. 

The  great  quantities  of  filver  carried  annually 
from  Europe  to  India,  have,  in  fome  of  the 
Jlni^lifh  fcttlements,  gradually  reduced  the  value 
of  that  metal  in  proportion  to  gold.  In  the  mint 
of  Calcutta,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  is  fuppofed  to 
be  worth  fifteen  ounces  of  fine  filver,  in  the  fame 
xnanner  as  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  mint  perhaps 
rated  too  high  for  the  value  which  it  bears  in  the 

2  market 
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market  of  Bengal.     In  China,  the  proportion  of  g  H  A  P. 
gold  to  filver  ftill  continues  as  one  to  ten,  or  one       ^^' 
to  twelve.     In  Japan,  it  is  faid  to  be  as  one 
to  eight. 

The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver  annually  imported  into  Europe,  ac- 
cprding  to  Mr.  Meggens's  account,  is  as  one  to 
twenty-two  nearly ;  that  is,  for  one  ounce  of  gold 
there  are  imported  a  little  more  than  twenty-two 
ounces  of  filver.  The  great  quantity  of  filver 
fent  annually  to  the  Eafl;  Indies,  reduces,  he  fup- 
pofes,  the  quantities  of  thofe  metals  which  re- 
main in  Europe  to  the  proportion  of  one  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  the  proportion  of  their  values. 
The  proportion  between  their  values,  he  feems 
to  think,  mull  neceffarily  be  the  fame  as  that 
between  their  quantities,  and  would  therefore  be 
as  one  to  twenty-two,  were  it  not  for  this  greater 
exportation  of  filver. 

But  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  re- 
ipe6liye  values  of  two  commodities  is  not  necef- 
farily  the  fame  as  that  between  the  quantities  of 
them  which  are  commonly  in  the  market.  The 
price  of  an  ox,  reckoned  at  ten  guineas,  is  about 
threefcore  times  the  price  of  a  lamb,  reckoned  at 
3^.  6d.  It  would  be  abfurd,  however,  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the  mar* 
ket  threefcore  lambs  for  one  ox:  and  it  would  be 
jufl:  as  abfurd  to  infer,  becaufe  an  ounce  of  gold 
will  commonly  purchafe  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
ounces  of  filver,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the 
market  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  filver 
for  one  ounce  of  gold. 

The 
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BOOK  The  quantity  of  filver  commonly  in  the  mar* 
^  kett  it  is  probable,  is  much  greater  in  propor« 
tion  to  that  of  gold,  than  the  value  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  gold  is  to  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  filver.  The  whole  quantity  of  a 
cheap  commodity  brought  to  market,  is  com- 
monly not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value, 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  a  dear  one*  The 
whole  quantity  of  bread  annually  brought  to 
market,  is  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's-meat ;  the 
whole  quantity  of  butcher's-meat,  than  the  whole 
quantity  of  poultry ;  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
poultry,  than  the  whole  quantity  of  wild  fowl 
There  are  fo  many  more  purchafers  for  the  cheap 
than  for  the  dear  commodity,  that,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  it,  but  a  greater  value,  can 
commonly  be  difpofed  of.  The  whole  quantity, 
therefore,  of  the  cheap  commodity  muft  com- 
monly be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  dear  one,  than  the  value  of  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  the  dear  one,  is  to  the  value  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  cheap  one.  When  wc 
compare  the  precious  metals  with  one  another, 
filver  is  a  cheap,  and  gold  a  dear  commodity* 
We  ought  naturally  to  expedl,  therefore,  that 
there  fliould  always  be  in  the  market,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity,  but  a  greater  value  of  filver 
than  of  gold.  Let  any  man,  who  has  a  little  of 
both,  compare  his  own  filver  with  his  gold  plate, 
and  he  will  probably  find,  that,  not  only  the 
quantity,  but  the  value  of  the  former  greatly  ex» 
ceeds  that  of  the  latter.    Many  people,  befidesy 

have 
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have  a  good  deal  of  filver  who  have  no  gold  chap. 
plate,  which,  even  with  thofe  who  have  it,  is  ge-  J^* 
n^^rally  confined  to  watch-cafes,  fnuff-boxes,  and 
fuch  like  trinkets,  of  which  the  whole  amount  is 
feldom  of  great  value.  In  the  Britilh  coin,  in- 
deed, the  value  of  thegold  preponderates  greatly, 
but  it  is  not  fo  in  that  of  all  countries.  In  the 
coin  of  fome  countries  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Scotch  coin,  be*- 
fore  the  union  with  England,  the  gold  prepon- 
derated very  little,  though  it  did  fomewhat*,  as 
it  appears  by  the  accounts  of  the  mint.  In  the 
coin  of  many  countries  the  filver  preponderates. 
In  France,  the  largeft  fums  are  commonly  paid 
in  that  metal,  and  it  is  there  difficult  to  get  more 
gold  than  what  is  neceffary  to  carry  about  in 
your  pocket.  The  fuperior  value,  however,  of 
the  filver  plate  above  that  of  the  gold,  which 
takes  place  in  all  countries,  will  much  more  than 
compenfate  the  preponderancy  of  the  gold  coin 
above  the  filver,  which  takes  place  only  in  fome 
countries. 

Though,  in  one  fenfe/of  the  word,  filver  al- 
ways has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
much  cheaper  than  gold  ;  yet  in  another  fenfe, 
gold  may,  perhaps,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
Spanifti  market,  be  faid  to  be  fomewhat  cheaper 
than  filver.  A  commodity  may  be  faid  to  be 
dear  or  cheap,  not  only  according  to  the  abfo- 
lute  greatnefs  or  fmallncfs  of  its  ufual  price,  but 

*  See  Ruddiman's  Preface  to  Asderfoo's  Diploxnatay  6cc. 
8coti«.  ^ 

according 
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BOOK  according  as  that  price  is  more  or  lefs  above  the 
'•       lowed  for  wliich  it  is  poinble  to  bring  it  to  mar* 
ket  for  any  confiderable  time  together.     This 
loweft  price  is  that  which  barely  replaces,  with  a 
moderate  profit,  the  ftock  which  muft  be  era- 
ployed  in  bringing  the  commodity  thither.     It 
is  the  price  which  affords  nothing  to  the  land- 
lord,  of  which  rent  makes  not  any  component 
part,   but  which  refolves  itfelf  altogether  into 
wages  and  profit.      But,  in  the  prefent  (late  of 
the  Spaniih  market,  gold  is  certainly  fomewhat 
nearer  to  this  loweft  price  than  filver.     The  tax 
of  the  King  of  Spain  upon  gold  is  only  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  ftandard  metal,  or  five  per 
cent. ;  whereas  his  tax  upon  filver  amounts  to 
one-tenth  part  of  it,  or  to  ten  per  cent.      In 
thefe  taxes  too,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
confifts  the  whole  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  and  filver  mines  of  Spanifli  America  ;  and 
that  upon  gold  is  ftill  worfe  paid  than  tliat  upon 
filver.     The  profits  of  the  undertakers  of  gold 
mines  too,   as  they  more   rarely  make   a  for- 
tune, muft,  in  general,  be  ftill  more  moderate 
than  thole  of  the  undertakers  of  filver  mines. 
The  price  of  Spanifli  gold,  therefore,  as  it  af- 
fords both  lefs  rent  and  lefs  profit,  muft,  in  the 
Spaniih    market,   be    fomewhat    dearer  to  the 
loweft  price  for  which  it  is  poilible  to  bring  it 
thitlicr,  than  the  price  of  Spanifli  filver.     When 
ail  expences  are  computed,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  one  metal,  it  would  feem,  cannot,  in  the 
Spaniih  market,  be  difpoled  of  io  advantageoufly 
as  the  whole  quantity  of  the  other.    The  tax, 

indeedi 
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indeed,  of  the  King  of  Portgual  Upon  the  gold  CHAP, 
of  the  Brazils,  is  the  fame  with  the  ancient  tax  ,  ^^ 
of  the  King  of  Spain  upon  the  filver  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  ;  or  one-fifth  part  of  the  ftandard  me- 
tal. It  may,  therefore,  be  uncertain  whether  to 
the  general  market  of  Europe  the  whole  mafs  of 
American  gold  comes  at  a  price  nearer  to  the 
lowed  for  which  it  is  poilible  to  bring  it  thither, 
than  the  whole  mafs  of  American  filver. 

The  price  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
flones  may,  perhaps,  be  ftill  nearer  to  the  lowed 
price  at  which  it  is  pofTible  to  bring  them  to  mar- 
ket, than  even  the  prige  of  gokL 

Though  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  any  part 
of  a  tax  which  is  not  only  impofed  upon  one  of 
the  mod  proper  fubje6ts  of  taxation,  a  mere  lux- 
ury and  fuperfluity,  but  which  affords  fo  very 
important  a  revenue,  as  the  tax  upon  filver,  will 
ever  be  given  up  as  long  as  it  is  poflible  to  pay 
it ;  yet  the  fame  impoflibility  of  paying  it,  which 
in  1736  made  it  neceflary  to  reduce  it  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-tenth,  may  in  time  make  it  neceflary 
to  reduce  it  dill  further;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  made  it  neceflTary  to  reduce  the  tax  upon  gold 
to  one-twentieth.     .  That  the    filver  mines  of 
Spanifli  America,  like  all  other  mhies,  become 
gradually  more  expenfive  in  the  working,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  depths  at  which  it  is  neceC 
fary  to  carry  on  the  works,  and  of  the  greater 
expence   of  drawing  out  the  water  and  of  fup- 
plying  them  with  frefh  air  at  thofe  depths,  is 
acknowledged  by  every  body  who  has  enquired 
into  the  date  of  tliofe  mines. 

Thefe 
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BOOK  Thefe  caufes,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  grow- 
ing  fcarcity  of  filver  (for  a  commodity  may  be 
iaid  to  grow  fcarcer  when  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult  and  expenfive  to  collet  a  certain  quantity 
of  it),  mufl,  in  time,  produce  one  or  other  of  the 
^  three  following  events.  The  increafe  of  the  ex- 
pence  muil  either,  firft  be  compenlated  altoge- 
ther by  a  proportionable  increafe  in  the  price  of 
the  metal ;  or,  fecondly,  it  mull  be  compen&ted 
altogether  by  a  proportionable  diminution  of  the 
tax  upon  filver ;  or,  thirdly,  it  mull  be  ccHn- 
penfated  partly  by  the  one,  and  partly  by  the 
other  of  thofe  two  expedients.  This  third  event 
is  very  poflible.  As  gold  rofe  in  its  price  in 
proportion  to  filver,  notwithllanding  a  great  di- 
minution of  the  tax  upon  gold ;  fo  fiOiver  might 
rife  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  labour  and  com- 
modities, notwithftanding  an  equal  diminution 
of  the  tax  upon  filver. 

Such  fucceflive  redudlions  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, though  they  may  not  prevent  altogether, 
muft  certainly  retard,  more  or  lefs,  the  rife  of  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market.  In  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  redu6lions,  many  mines  may  be 
wrought  which  could  not  be  wrought  before, 
becaufe  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  old  tax ; 
and  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought  to 
market  muft  always  be  fomewhat  greater,  and, 
therefore,  the  value  of  any  given  quantity  fome- 
what lefs,  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 
In  confequence  of  the  redu6lion  in  1736,  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market,  though 
it  may  not  at  this  day  be  lower  than  before  that 

redu6lion, 


i^edoftuiD,  18,  probably,*  at  leaft  ten  per  ceht.  CHAP, 
lower  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Court  of .  _j^i 
Spain  continued  to  exadt  the  old  tax; 

That,  «i(Mwithftanding  this  reduction,  the 
value  of  filver  has,  during  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
leiit  century,  begun  to  rife  fomewhat  in  the  Eu- 
ropean rnark^,  the  fa£ts  and  arguments  which 
liaTe  l>een  alleged  above,  difpofe  me  to  believe, 
or  more  properly  to  fufpedl  and  conjefture ;  for 
the  beft  opinion  which  I  can  form  upon  this  fub- 
Je^  fcarce,  perhaps,  deiei*ves  the  name  of  belief. 
The  rife,  indeed,  fuppofing  there  has  been  any, 
has  h^itherto  been  fo  very  fmall,  that  after  all  that 
has  been  faid,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many 
people  uncertain,  not  only  whether  this  event  has 
a^ually  taken  place ;  but  whether  the  contrary 
may  not  have  taken  place,  or  whether  the  value 
of  filver  may  not  dill  continue  to  fall  in  the  Eu« 
ropean  market. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  fuppofed  annual  importation  of  gold 
and  filver,  there  mufl  be  a  certain  period,  at 
which  the  annual  confumption  of  thofe  metals 
will  be  equal  to  that  annual  importation.  Their 
confumption  mud  increafe  as  their  mafs  in« 
creafes,  or  rather  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
As  their  mafs  increafes,  their  value  diminiflies. 
They  are  more  ufed,  and  lefs  cared  for,  and 
their  confumption  confequently  increafes  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  their  mafs.  After  a  cer- 
tain period,  therefore,  the  annual  confumption  of 
thofe  metals  muft,  in  this  manner,  become  equal 
to  their  annual  importation,  provided  that  im- 
*  VOL.  II.  z  portation 
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BOOK  portation  is  not  continually  increafing;  which 
^*     ,  in  the  prefent  times,  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  thi 
cafe. 

If,  when  the  annual  confumption  has  become 
equal  to  the  annual  importation,  the  annual  im* 
portation  (hould  gradually  diminifh,  the  annual 
confumption  may,  for  fome  time,  exceed  the 
annual  importation.  The  mafs  of  thofe  metall 
may  gradually  and  infenfibly  diminifli^  and 
their  value  gradually  and  infenfibly  rife,  till  the 
annual  importation  becoming  again  ftationary, 
the  annual  confumption  will  gradually  and  in- 
fenfibly accommodate  itfelf  to  what  that  annual 
importation  can  maintain. 

Grounds  of  the   Sufpicion   that   the   Value  of  SUver  JiU 

continues  to  decrea/e, 

THE  increafe  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and 
the  popular  notion  that,  as  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  naturally  increafes  with  the 
increafe  of  weakh,  fo  their  value  diminifhes  as 
their  quantity  increafes,  may,  perhaps,  difpofe 
many  people  to  believe  that  their  value  (lill  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  the  European  market ;  and  the 
dill  gradually  increaling  price  of  many  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land  may  confirm  them  flill 
further  in  this  opinion. 

That  that  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  pre* 
cious  metals,  which  arifes  in  any  country  from 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  has  no  tendency  to  di* 
minifh  their  value,  I  have  endeavoured  to  (how 
already.    Gold  and  filver  naturally  refort  to  a 

rich 
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lich  country,  for  the  fanfe  reafon  that  all  forts  of  C  H  A  P. 
luxuries  and  curiofities  refort  to  it ;  not  becaufe  ^* 
they  are  cheaper  there  than  in  poorer  countries^ 
but  becaufe  they  are  dearer,  or  becaufe  a  better 
price  is  given  for  them.  It  is  the  fuperiority  of 
price  which  attrafts  them,  and  as  foon  as  that 
fuperiority  ceafes,  they  neceffarily  ceafe  to  go 
thither. 

If  you  except  corn  and  fuch  oth^r  vegetables 
as  are  raifed  altogether  by  human  induftry,  that 
all  other  forts  of  rude  produce,  cattle,  poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  the  ufeful  fofTils  and  minerals 
of  the  earth,  &c.  naturally  grow  dearer  as  the 
fociety  advances  in  wealth  and  improvement,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (how  already.  Though  fuch 
commodities,  therefore,  come  to  exchange  for 
a  greater  quantity  of  filver  than  before,  it  will 
not  from  thence  follow  that  filver  has  become 
really  cheaper,  or  will  purchafe  lefs  labour  than 
before,  but  that  fuch  commodities  have  become 
really  dearer,  or  will  purchafe  more  labour  than 
i>efore.  It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but 
their  real  price  which  rifes  in  tlie  progrefs  of 
improvement.  The  rife  of  their  nominal  price 
is  the  efFeft,  not  of  ^ny  degradation  of  the  value 
of  filver,  but  of  the  rife  in  their  real  price. 

Different  EffeEls  of  tie  Progrefs  of  Itftprovement  upon  three 

different  Sorts  of  rude  Produce. 

THESE  different  forts  of  rude  produce  may 
be  divided  into  three  clafles.    The  firft 
comprehends  thofe  which  it  is  fcarce  in  the 

z  2  power 
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9  o  o  K  ppwer  of  human  induftry  to  multiply  at  aU«  The 
^_  ,  fecond,  thofe  which  it  can  multiply  in  propoTf 
tion  to  the  demand.  The  third,  thofe  in  whicb 
the  efficacy  of  induftry  in  either  limited  at  un- 
certain. In  the  progrefH  of  wealth  and  improve* 
ment,  the  real  price  of  the  firil  may  rite  to  dMj 
degree  of  extravagance,  and  feems  not  to  be 
limited  by  any  certain  boundary.  That  of  the 
fecond,  though  it  may  rife  greatly,  bas,  how* 
ever,  a  certain  boundary  beyond  which  it  cannot 
well  pafn  for  any  confiderable  time  togetben; 
ITiat  of  the  third,  thougli  ita  natural  tendency  if 
to  rife  in  the  progrefi  of  improvement^  yet  is 
the  fame  degree  of  improvement  it  may  tom^ 
^ime9  happen  even  to  fall,  fometimes  to  contsnui 
the  fame,  and  fomctimes  to  rife  more  or  left,  acr 
cording  as  different  accidents  render  the  effortyol 
human  induftry,  in  multiplying  this  fort  of  rude 
produce,  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful. 

Fir/l  Sort. 

llie  firft  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which  the 
price  rifes  in  the  progrcft  of  improvertent,  is 
that  which  it  i«  fcarcc  in  the  power  of  human 
induftry  to  multiply  at  all  It  confifts  in  thofe 
things  which  nature  produces  only  in  certain 
quantities,  and  which  being  of  a  very  perifhable 
nature,  it  is  impoffible  to  accumulate  together 
the  produce  of  many  different  feafong.  -  Such  arc 
the  greater  part  of  rare  and  fingular  birds  and 
fifties,  many  different  forts  of  game,  ajbnoft  aQ 
iivild  fowl,  all  birds  of  pafTage  in  particular,  'as 
^^11  as  many  other  things.    When  wealth  smA 
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the  linony  which  accompaDies  it  increafe,  the  c  R  A  P. 
deai^tod  for  thef^  is  likely  to  increafe  with  them^  ^^ 
knd  no  eSbrt  of  human  induftn^  mav  be  able  to 
tilcreafe  the  fopply  much  beyond  what  it  was 
bfefbre  this  increafe  of  the  demand.  The  quan* 
titj  of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  remaining 
tfa^  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  while  the  colnpeti* 
tion  to  purchafe  them  is  continually  increaiing^ 
their  price  may  rife  to  any  degree  of  extrava^ 
gance,  and  feeitis  not  to  be  limited  by  any  cer* 
tsm  boundary.  If  woodcocks  fhould  become  fo 
fafliionable  as  to  fell  for  twenty  guineas  a-piece, 
no  ^fibrt  of  humdn  induftry  could  increafe  the 
nnsfiber  of  tholfe  brought  to  iharket,  much 
t^ond  what  it  is  at  prefeht.  The  high  price 
paid  by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  their  greateft 
^andeur,  for  rare  birds  and  iifhes,  may  in  this 
Aianner  eaiUy  be  accounted  for.  Thefe  prices 
li^rere  not  the  efFefts  of  the  low  value  of  filver  M 
thofb  times,  but  of  the  high  value  of  fuch  rarities 
and  curiofiti^s  as  human  induftry  could  not  ttmh 
fiply  at  pleafure.  The  real  value  of  filver  wa« 
higher  at  Rome,  for  feme  time  before  and  ailer 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  than  it  is  through  th^ 
greater  part  of  Europe  at  prefent.  Three  feftertii^ 
equal  to  about  fixpence  fterling,  was  the. pried 
^^Hch  the  republic  paid  for  the  modius  or  peclt 
of  the  tithe  wheat  of  Sicily.  This  price,  how^ 
ever,  was  probably  below  the  average!  itKarket 
price,  the  obligation  to  deliver  their  wheat  at 
&is  rate  being  confidered  as  a  tax  upon  the 
Sicilian  fanners.  When  the  Romans,  therefore^ 
had  occs^on  to  order  more  corn  than  the  tithe  of 

is  ^  wheat 
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BOOK  wheat  amounted  to,  they  were  bound  by  capi# 
^  tulation  to  pay  for  the  furplus  at  the  rate  cifoitt 
feftertii,  or  eight-pence  (lerling,  the  peck )  and 
thin  had  probably  been  reckoned  the  moderate 
and  reafonable,  that  i^,  the  ordinary  or  avenge 
contra^  price  of  thofe  times ;  it  is  equal  to  aboitt 
one-and-twenty  (hillings  the  quarter*  Eig^ 
and-twenty  ihiliings  the  quarter  was,  before  the 
lata  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ordinary  contra^  price 
of  Englifh  wheat,  which  in  quality  is  inferior  to 
the  Sicilian,  and  generally  fells  for  a  lower  prke 
in  the  Kuropean  market*  llie  value  of  filver, 
therefore,  in  thofe  ancient  times^  mull  have 
been  to  its  value  in  the  pre(bnt,  as  three  to  faai 
inveriely  *,  that  is,  three  ounces  of  filver  would 
then  have  purchafed  the  lame  quantity  of  labour 
and  commodities  which  four  ounces  will  do  at 
prefent.  When  we  read  in  Pliny,  therefore,  that 
HeiuH  *  bought  a  white  nightingale,  as  a  prefent 
for  the  Empreln  Agrippiria,  at  the  price  of  Gx 
tlioufand  feflertii,  e([ual  to  about  fifty  pounds 
of  our  prefent  money ;  and  that  Afinius  Celert 
purchaied  a  furmullet  ut  the  price  of  eight  thou- 
(and  feitertii,  equal  to  about  (ixty^fix  pounds 
thirteen  ihiliings  and  fourrperice  of  our  prefent 
money  ;  tfie  extravagance  of  thofe  prices,  how 
much  ibever  it  may  fuq)rife  u»,  is  apt,  not. 
withlianding,  to  appear  to  us  about  onc^tbird 
lefs  than  it  really  wa».  'i'heir  real  price,  the 
quantity  ot'  labour  and  fubfiftence  which  was 
given  away  for  them,  wah  about  one-third  more 
than  their  nominal  price  Is  apt  to  exprefs  to,  m 
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in  the  prefent  times.  Seius  gave  for  the  nightin-  c  H  A  P. 
gale  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labour  and  ^* 
fubfiilencc  equal  to  what  66/.  135.  ^d.  would 
purchafe  in  the  prefent  times;  and  Aiinius  Celer 
gave  for  the  furmuUet  the  command  of  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  88/.  175.  94^.,  would  purchafe. 
What  occafioned  the  extravagance  of  thofe  high 
prices  was,  not  fo  much  the  abundance  of  filver, 
as  the  abundance  of  labour  and  fubfiilencc,  of 
which  thofe  Romans  had  the  difpofal,  beyond 
what  was  neceffary  for  their  own  ule.  The  quan- 
tity  of  filver,  of  which  they  had  the  difpofal, 
was  a  good  deal  lef^  than  what  the  command 
of  the  fame  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftence 
would  have  procured  to  them  in  the  prefent  times. 

Secottd  Sort. 

The  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which 
the  price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement, 
is  that  which  human  induftry  can  multiply  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  It  confifts  in  thofe 
ufeAil  plants  and  animals,  which,  in  unculti* 
vated  .  countries,  nature  produces  with  fuch 
profufe  abundance,  that  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  which,  as  cultivation  advances,  are 
therefore  forced  to  give  place  to  fome  more 
profitable  produce.  During  a  long  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  the  quantity  of  thcfe 
is  continually  diminifliing,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  demand  for  them  is  continually  in« 
oreafing.  Their  real  value,  therefore,  the  real 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  will  purchafe  or 
command,  gradually  rifes,  till  at  lafl  it  gets  fb 
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BOOK  high  as  to  render  them  as  profitable  a  produce 
^  ^  as  any  thing  elfe  which  human  induftry  can  raife 
upon  the  moil  fertile  and  beil  cultivated  land 
When  it  has  got  fo  high  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  land  and  more  induilry  would 
foon  be  employed  to  increafe  their  quantity. 

When  the  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  rifes 
fo  high  Hhai  it  is  as  profitable  to  cultivate  land 
in  order  to  raife  food  for  them,  as  in  order  to 
raife  food  for  man,  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  corn  land  would  ibon  be  turned 
into  paflure.  The  extenfion  of  tillage,  by  dimi* 
nifiiing  the  quantity  of  wild  paflure,  diminiihes 
the  quantity  of  butcher's-meat  which  the  country 
naturally  produces  without  labour  or  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe 
who  have  either  corn,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
lame  thing,  the  price  of  com,  tp  give  in  ex-i 
change  for  it,  increafes  the  demand.  The  |M*icc 
of  butcher's-meat,  therefore,  and  confequently 
of  cattle,  muil  gradually  rife  till  it  gets  fo  high, 
that  it  becomes  as  profitable  to  employ  the  raoft 
fertile  and  beil  cultivated  lands  in  raifing  food 
for  them  as  in  raifing  corn.  But  it  muil  always 
be  late  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  before 
tillage  can  be  fo  far  extended  as  to  raife  the 
price  of  cattle  to  this  height ;  and  till  it  has  got 
to  this  height,  if  the  country  is  advancing  at  all, 
their  price  muil  be  continually  rifing.  There 
are,  perhaps,  fome  parts  of  Europe  in  which 
the  price  of  cattle  has  not  yet  got  to  this  height 
It  had  not  got  to  this  height  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land before  the  union.    Had  the  Scotch  cattle 

been 
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been  always  confined  to>the  market  of  Scotland^  c  h  A  p« 
in  a  country  in  which  the  quantity  of  land,  which  ^  ^ 
can  be  applied  to  no  other  purpofe  but  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to 
what  can  be  applied  to  other  purpofes,  it  is 
fcarce  poflible,  perhaps,  that  their  price  could 
ever  have  rifen  fo  high  as  to  render  it  profitable 
to  cultivate  land  for  ^he  fake  of  feeding  them« 
In  England,  the  price  of  cattle,  it  has  already 
been  obferved,  feems,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  to  have  got  to  this  height  about  the 
beginning  of  the  lad  century  ;  but  it  was  much 
later  probably  before  it  got  to  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  remoter  counties ;  in  foroe  of 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  fcarce  yet  have  got  to  it. 
Qf  all  the  different  fubilances,  however,  which 
compofe  this  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce,  cattle 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  which  the  price,  in  the  pro« 
grefs  of  improvement,  firil  rifes  to  this  height. 

Till  the  price  of  cattle,  indeed,  has  got  to 
this  height,  it  feems  fcarce  poiBble  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of  thofe  lands  which  are 
capable  of  the  highefl  cultivation,  can.be  com-* 
pletely  cultivated.  In  all  farms  too  diflant  frcmi 
any  town  to  carry  manure  from  it,  that  is,  in: 
the  fkr  greater  part  of  thofe  of  every  extensive 
country,  the  quantity  of  well*cultivated  land 
mud  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mi^nure 
which  the  farm  itfelf  produces  ;  and  this  again' 
mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  flock  of  cattle 
which  are  maintained  upon  iu  The  land  is 
manured  either  by  palluring  the  cattle  upon  it, 
or  by  feeding  Idiem  ia  the  ftable,  and  from^ 

thence 
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BOOK  thence  carrying  out  their  dung  to  it.     But  unleft 

j'     ,  the  price  of  the  cattle  he  lUfKcient  to  pay  both 

the  rent  and  profit  of  cultivated  land,  the  &rtner 

cannot  ailbrd  to  })aflurc  them  upon  it  {  and  he 

can  flill  lelk  ailbrd  to  feed  them  in  the  ilable* 

It  18  with  the  prochice  of  improved  and  culti> 

vated  land  only,  that  cuttle  can  be  led  in  the 

ftahle ;  becaufe  to  collect  the  fcanty  Mid  fcattered 

produce  of  wafte  and  unimproved  lands  would 

re(|uire  too  mucrh  labour  and  be  too  exponfive. 

If  the  price  of  the  cattle,  therefore,  in  not  fu£l« 

cient  to  pay  for  the  ])roduce  of  improved  and 

cultivated  land,  wh(*n  they  are  allowed  to  pailure 

it,  tliat  price  will  he  ilill  lefn  fuIHcient  to  pay 

ibr  that  produce  when  it  muii  be  collected  with 

a  good  deal  of  additional  labour,  and  brought 

into  the  flable  to  them.    In  thefc  circumltancei, 

therefore,  no  more  cattle  can,  with  profit,  be 

led  in  tlu5  ftabUj  than  what  arc  neceflary  for 

tillage.     IJut  theie  can  never  afford   manure 

enough  for  keeping  conflanlly  in  good  condition, 

all  the  landM  which  tlu!y  arc  capsd)le  of  culti* 

rating.     What  they  afford  being  i nfii flic ient  for 

the  whole  farm,  will  naturally  be  rcforved  for  the 

lancU  to  which  it  can  be  mofl  advantageoufly  or 

conveniently  applied ;  tlu;  mofl  fertile,  or  thofe, 

perhapH,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-yard. 

Thefc,  therefore,  will  be  kept  conflantly  in  good 

condition  and  fit  for  tiilagi*.     The  reft  will,  tl»e 

greater  part  of  them,  be  allowed  to  lie  wafto, 

producing  fcarce  any  thing  but  fome  miferable 

pafture,  jufi   fuflicient   to    keep  alive  a  few 

draggling,  half-itarved  cattle  i  the  farm,  thpugb 

much 
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nuch  underilocked  in  proportion  to  what  would  c  H  A  ?♦ 
i>e  neceflary  for  its  complete  cultivation,  being  ^;_ 
irery  frequently  overftocked  in  proportion  to  its 
si^ual  produce.  A  portion  of  thi^  wafle  land, 
hiowever,  after  having  been  pallured  in  this 
wretched  manner  for  fix  or  feven  years  together, 
may  be  ploughed  up,  when  it  will  yield,  perhaps, 
%  poor  crop  or  two  of  bad  oats,  or  of  fome 
other  coarfe  grain,  and  then,  being  entirely  ex. 
hauiled,  it  muil  be  reiled  and  pallured  again 
SB  before,  and  another  portion  ploughed  up  to 
be  in  the  fame  manner  exhaufled  and  reiled 
^ain  in  its  turn.  Such  accordingly  was  the 
general  fyftem  of  management  all  over  the  low 
country  of  Scotland  before  the  union.  The 
lands  which  were  kept  conflantly  well  manured 
smd  in  good  condition,  feldom  exceeded  a  third 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  farm,  and  fome- 
times  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  or  a  fixth  part  of 
it.  The  refl:  were  never  manured,  but  a  certain 
portion  of  them  was  in  its  turn,  notwithfl:anding, 
regularly  cultivated  and  exhaufted.  Under  this 
[yftem  of  management,  it  is  evident,  even  that 
part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  which  is  capable  of 
jood  cultivation,  could  produce  but  little  in 
c^omparifon  of  what  it  may  be  capable  of  pro-* 
iucing.  But  how  disadvantageous  foever  this 
fyftem  may  appear,  yet  before  the  union  the  low 
jTice  of  cattle  feems  to  have  rendered  it  almoft 
unavoidable.  If,  notwithftanding  a  great  rife  in 
their  price,  it  ftill  continues  to  prevail  through  a 
[^onfiderable  part  of  the  country,  it  is  owing,  in 
goany  places,  no  doubt,  to  ignoranc^  and  attache 
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BOOK  ^ent  to  old  cufloms,  but  in  mod  placies  tti  tiie 
^'      unavoidable  obftrudlions  which  the  tiatural  cooife 
of  things  oppofes  to  the  immediate  or  (peedy 
eftabliihent  of  a  better  iyilem  :  firft^  to  the  po* 
verty  of  the  tenants,  to  their  not  having  yet  had 
time  to  acquire  a  flock  of  Cattle  fufBcietit  to  cid* 
tivate  their  lands  more  completely,  the  fame  rife 
of  price  which  would  render  it  advantageous  foi 
them  to  maintain  a  greater  flock,  rendering  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  it ;  and^  fe* 
condly,  to  their  not  having  yet  had  time  to  put 
their  lands  in  condition  to  maintain  this  greater 
ftock  properly,  fuppofing  they  were  capable  o£ 
acquiring  it.     The  increafe  of  flock  and  the  im- 
provement  of  land  are  two  events  which  muft  gp 
hand  in  hand,  and  of  which  the  one  can  no-wherd 
much  out-run  the  other.    Without  fome  increafe 
of  flock,  there  can  be  fcarce  any  improvement  <rf 
land,  but  there  can  be  no  confiderable  increafe 
of  flock  but  in  confequence  of  a  confiderable 
improvement  of  land ;    becaufe  otherwife  the 
land  could  not  maintain  it.     Thefe  natural  ob- 
flru6lions  to  the  eflablifhment  of  a  better  fyflein^ 
cannot  be  removed  hut  by  a  long  courfe  of  fru- 
gality and  induflry ;  and  half  a  century  or  a 
century  more,  perhaps,  mufl  pafs  away  before  the 
old  fyflem,  which  is  wearing  out  gradually^  ca6 
be  completely  abolifhcd  through  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.     Of  all  the  commercial 
advantages,   however,  which  Scotland  has  de- 
rived from  the  union  with  England,  this  rife  irt 
the  price  of  cattle  is,  perhaps,  the  greatefl.    It 
has  not  only  railed  the  value  of  all  highland 

eflateS) 
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dilates,  but  it  has,  perhaps,  been  the  principal  C  H  A  p. 
ciufe  of  the  improvement  of  the  low  country. 

In  all  new  colonies  the  great  quantity  of  waftc 
land,  which  can  for  many  years  be  applied  to  no 
other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  foon 
renders  them  extremely  abundant,  and  in  every 
thing  great  cheapnefs  is  the  neceffary  confe* 
quence  of  great  abundance.  Though  all  the 
cattle  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  were 
originally  carried  from  Europe,  they  foon  multi* 
plied  fo  much  there,  and  became  of  fo  little 
Value,  that  even  horfes  were  allowed  to  run  wild 
in  the  woods  without  any  owner  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  claim  them.  It  muft  be  a  long 
tin^e  after  the  firil  eilablifhment  of  fuch  colonies, 
before  it  can  become  profitable  to  feed  cattle 
upon  the  produce  of  cultivated  land.  The  fame 
caufes,  therefore,  the  want  of  manure,  and  the 
difproportion  between  the  ftock  employed  in  cul- 
tivation, and  the  land  which  it  is  deftined  to 
cultivate,  are  likely  to  introduce  there  a  fyftom 
of  hufbandry  not  unlike  that  which  ftill  continues 
to  take  placie  in  fo  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Kalm,  the  Swedilh  traveller,  when  he  gives  an 
account- of  the  husbandry  of  fome  of  the  Englifti 
colonies  in  North  America,  as  he  found  it  in 
1749,  obferves,  accordingly,  that  he  can  with 
difficulty  difcover  there  the  chara6ler  of  the 
Jlnglilh  nation,  fo  well  (killed  in  all  the  diffefient 
branches  of  agriculture.  They  make  fcarce  any 
manure  for  their  corn  fields,  he  fays;  but  when 
one  piece  of  ground  has  been  exhaufted  by  con- 
tinual  cropping,  they  clear  and  cultivate  another 

piece; 
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BOOK  piece  of  frelh  land  ;  and  when  that  is  exhaufte^ 
^*  proceed  to  a  third.  Their  cattle  are  allowed  to 
wander  through  the  woods  and  other  unculti- 
vated grounds,  where  they  are  half-ilarved } 
having  long  ago  extirpated  almofl  all  the  annual 
grafles  by  cropping  them  too  early  in  the  ipring, 
before  they  had  time  to  form  their  flowers,  or 
to  Ihed  their  feeds  *.  Tlie  annual  grafles  were, 
it  feems,  the  bed  natural  grafles  in  that  part  of 
North  America ;  and  when  the  Europeans  firft 
fettled  there,  they  ufed  to  grow  very  thick,  and 
to  rife  three  or  four  feet  high.  A  piece  of 
ground  which,  when  he  wrote,  could  not  main- 
tain one  cow,  would  in  former  times,  he  was 
aflured,  have  maintained  four,  each  of  which 
would  have  given  four  times  the  quantity  of 
milk  which  that  one  was  capable  of  giving. 
The  poomefs  of  the  pafture  had,  in  his  opinion, 
occafioned  the  degradation  of  their  cattle,  which 
degenerated  fenfibly  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. They  were  probably  not  unlike  that 
fl:unted  breed  which  was  common  all  over  Scot- 
land thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  which  is  now 
fo  much  mended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
low  country,  not  fo  much  by  a  change  of  the 
breed,  though  that  expedient  has  been  employed 
in  fome  places,  as  by  a  more  plentiful  method  of 
feeding  them. 

Though  it  is  late,  therefore,  in  the  progrefsof 
improvement  before  cattle  can  bring  fuch  a  price 
as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the 

♦  Kalm*8  TraveU,  voL  i.  p.  343,  344. 
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ftkeof  feeding  them;  yet  of  all  the  dijOTerent  parts  c  B  A  ft 
mbich  compofe  this  lecond  fort  of  rude  produce,  ^^ 
they  are  perhaps  the  tii-ft  which  bring  thi^  price ; 
becaufe  till  they  bring  it,  it  feems  impoffibie  that 
improvement  can  be  brought  near  even  to  that 
degree  oi  perfection  to  which  it  has  arrived  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

As  cattle  are  among  the  firft,  fo  perhaps  veni* 
fim  is  among  the  lail  parts  of  this  fort  of  rude 
produce  which  bring  this  price.  The  price  of 
venifon  in  Great  Britain,  how  extravagartt  foever 
it  may  appear,  is  not  near  fufficient  to  compen« 
ikte  the  expence  of  a  deer  park,  as  is  well  known 
to  all  thofe  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the 
feeding  of  deer.  If  it  was  otherwife,  the  feed- 
ing of  deer  would  foon  become  an  article  of 
common  farming ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feeding  of  thofe  fmall  birds  called  Turdi  was 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  Varro  and  Colu- 
mella aflure  us  that  it  was  a  moil  profitable  ar« 
tide.  The  fattening  of  ortolans,  birds  of  paf- 
lage  which  arrive  lean  in  the  country,  is  faidio 
be  fo  in  fome  parts  of  France.  If  venifon  con- 
tinues  in  fafhion,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
Great  Britain  increafe  as  they  have  done  lor  Ibme 
time  pail,  its  price  may  very  probably  rife  ilill 
higher  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Between  that  period  in  the  progrefs  of  im- 
provement which  brings  to  its  height  the  price 
of  fo  neceflTary  an  article  as  cattle,  and  that 
which  brings  to  it  the  price  of  fuch  a  fuperiluity 
as  venifon,  there  is  a  very  long  interval,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  many  other  forts  of  rude  produce 

gradually 
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BOOK  iptuhjally  arrive  at  their  higheft  prioe,  ISnm 
^^    iboner  and  Ibnie  later,  according  to  diflSemt  dr^ 

CiitnUanccfl, 

l^hiiJi  in  every  farm  the  oiTaifl  of  the  Imuii  and 
ftablcfi  will  maintain  a  certain  number  of  pouU 
try.  'Jliefe,  as  they  are  fed  with  what  woidd 
otherwifc  be  Idft,  are  a  mere  iave^all  ;  and  u 
they  coft  the  farmer  fcarce  any  thing,  ib  he  can 
afford  to  fell  them  for  very  little.  Altnoft  tH 
that  he  gets  is  pure  gain,  and  their  price  can 
fcarcrc*  be  fb  low  an  to  difcourage  him  from  feed« 
ing  this  nimiber.  Hut  in  conntries  ill  culti- 
vated, and,  therefore,  but  thinly  inhabited,  tba 
poultry,  which  are  thuH  raifed  without  expenoei 
are  often  fully  fuflicient  to  fupply  the  whole  dc« 
mand.  In  tluK  ftatc  of  things,  therefore,  thcjr 
are  often  m  cheap  as  butcherVmeaty  or  any 
other  fort  of  animal  food*  But  the  whole  quan* 
tity  of  poultry,  which  the  i\\xm  in  this  manner 
produces  without  ex])ence,  mufl  always  be  much 
fnialler  than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's- 
meat  which  is  n*ared  upon  it ;  and  in  times  of 
wealth  and  luxury  what  is  rare,  with  only  nearly 
equal  merit,  is  always  preferred  to  what  is  com- 
mon. Ah  wealth  and  luxury  increafe,  therefore, 
in  confeciuence  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
the  priic  of  poultry  gradually  rifes  above  that  of 
butcher's-meat,  till  at  lafl  it  gets  fo  high  that  it 
beconu^s  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the  fake 
of  fe(!ding  thorn.  When  it  has  got  to  this  height 
it  cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
would  loon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.  In  feve- 
ral  provinces  of  France,  the  ieeding  of  poultry  is 

conlidered 
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onfidered  as  a  very  important  article  in  rural  CHAP, 
economy,  and  fufficientiy  profitable  to  encou-  ^* 
age  the  farmer  to  raife  a  confiderable  quantity 
f  Indian  corn  and  buck- wheat  for  tliis  purpofe. 
L  middling  farmer  will  there  fometimes  have 
bur  hundred  fowls  in  his  yard.  The  feeding  of 
loultry  foems  (caixe  yet  to  be  generally  con- 
dered  as  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  in 
ingland.  They  are  certainly,  however,  dearer 
1  £ngland  than  in  France,  as  England  receives 
onliderable  fupplies  from  France.  In  the  pro- 
refs  of  improvement,  the  period  at  which  every 
articular  fort  of  animal  food  is  dearefl,  mu(l 
aturally  be  that  which  immediately  precedes 
le  general  pra6Hce  of  cultivating  land  for  the 
tke  of  railing  it.  For  fome  time  before  this 
ra^tice  becomes  general,  the  fcarcity  mud  ne- 
eflarily  raife  the  price.  After  it  has  become 
eneral,  new  methods  of  feeding  are  commonly 
illen  upon,  which  enable  the  farmer  to  raife 
pen  the  fame  quantity  of  ground  a  much 
Teater  quantity  of  that  particular  fort  of  animal 
3od.  The  plenty  not  only  obliges  him  to  fell 
heaper,  but  in  confequence  of  thefe  improve- 
rients  he  can  afford  to  fell  cheaper ;  for  if  he 
lould  not  afford  it,  the  plenty  would  not  be  of 
ong  continuance.  It  has  been  probably  in  this 
nanner  that  the  introduction  of  clover,  turnips, 
^arrots,  cabbages,  &c.  has  contributed  to  fink 
he  common  price  of  butcher's-meat  in  the  Lon- 
Ion  market  fomewhat  below  what  it  was  ^bout 
he  beginning  of  the  laft  century. 
VOL*  II.  A  A  Tlie 
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BOOK  The  hog^  that  findn  hh  food  ong  mimtf 
}'_  ,  and  gree^lily  devours  many  tbi  ^  >  feje€Ud  bjf 
every  other  nfef iil  animal  i^f  hke  |>ottltry^  on* 
ginally  kept  a»  a  fave«alL  A«  long  as  the  ntuD' 
ber  of  fuch  animalu^  which  can  tbu»  be  reared  4t 
little  or  no  expence,  i^  fully  fufficient  to  fufifify 
the  demand,  thin  fijrrt  of  butcberVmeat  eosMi 
to  market  at  a  much  lower  price  than  any  otliif« 
But  when  the  demand  rife»  beyond  what  tiUl 
quantity  can  fupply,  when  it  becomes  neet^Svy 
to  raifc  fcKHl  on  purpofe  for  feeding  znd  fattefl* 
ing  hogs  in  the  fame  manner  m  for  feeding  iiii 
fattening  other  cattle,  the  price  neceflarily  riAi^ 
and  becomes  proportionably  either  h]|^ier  ^ 
lower  than  that  of  other  butcher^s-iiieat^  acconk 
ing  M  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  ftatii/ 
its  agriculture,  happen  to  render  the  feeding  of 
hog»  more  or  lefs  expei^five  than  that  of  otJur 
cattle*  In  France,  according  to  Mn  Bufibn,  iht 
price  of  pork  i^i  nearly  equal  to  that  of  beef«  III 
mofl  part»  of  Great  Britain  it  in  at  preient  Horn' 
what  higher* 

Tlie  great  rife  in  the  price  both  of  hogs  and 
pouhry  han  in  Great  Britain  been  frequently  iifi' 
puted  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  C0t' 
tager.<<  and  other  fmall  occupiers  of  land;  tf  Jt^ 
irvent  which  has  in  every  part  of  Europe  beenti* 
immediate  forerunner  of  improvement  and  bet 
ter  (uiltivat.ion,  but  which  at  the  fame  time  fl»/ 
have  contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  thofttfti* 
cle»,  both  fotnewhat  fooner  and  fbmewhat  ffl^ 
than  it  would  otherwife  have  rifeti*     M  H^ 
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eft  family  can  often  maintain  a  cat  or  a  dog,  chap. 
3ut  any  expence,  fo  the  pooreft  occupiers  of  ^ 
can  commonly  maintain  a  few  poultry,  or  a 
md  a  few  pigs,  at  very  little.  The  little 
I  of  their  own  table,  their  whey,  fkimmed 
and  butter-milk,  fupply  thofe  animals  with 
t  of  their  food,  and  they  find  the  reft  in  the 
ibouring  fields  without  doing  any  fenfible 
ige  to  any  body.  By  diminiihing  the  num- 
>f  thofe  fmall  occupiers,  therefore,  the  quan- 
>f  this  fort  of  provifions  which  is  thus  pro- 
d  at  little  or  no  expence,  muft  certainly  have 
a  good  deal  diminiihed,  and  their  price  muft 
^uently  have  been  raifed  both  fooner  and 
r  than  it  would  otherwife  have  rifen.  Sooner 
iter,  however,  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
t,  it  muft  at  any  rate  have  rifen  to  the  utmoft 
lit  to  which  it  is  capable  of  rifing ;  or  to 
price  which  pays  the  labour  and  expence 
Itivating  the  land  which  fumifhes  them  with 
as  well  as  thefe  are  paid  upon  the  greater 
of  otiier  cultivated  land, 
lie  bufinefs  of  the  dairy,  like  the  feeding  of 
and  poultry,  is  originally  carried  on  as  a 
all.  The  cattle  neceflarily  kept  upon  the 
,  produce  more  milk  than  either  the  rearing 
leir  own  young,  or  the  confumption  of  the 
er's  family  requires ;  and  they  produce  moft 
le  particular  feafon.  But  of  all  the  produc- 
of  land,  milk  is  perhaps  the  moft  perifh- 
In  the  warm  feafon,  when  it  is  moft 
dant,  it  will  fcarce  keep  four-and-twenty 
3.     The  farmer,  by  making  it  into  frelh 

AA  2  butter. 
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BOOK  butter,  florcH  a  imall  part  of  it  for  a  week :  by 
^'       making  it  into  fait  butter,  for  a  year :  and  by 
making  it  into  cliecfe,  he  (lores  a  much  greater 
part  of  it  for  feveral  years.    Part  of  all  thefe  i§ 
refervcd  for  the  ufe  of*  his  own  family.    The  reft 
gocH  to  market,  in  order  to  find  the  beft  price 
which  is  to  be  had,  and  which  can  fcarcc  be  fo 
low  as  to  difcoiiragc  him  from  fending  thither 
whatever  is  over  and  above  the  ufe  of  his  own 
family.    If  it  is  very  low,  indeed,  he  will  be 
likely  to  manage  his  dairy  in  a  very  flovenly  and 
dirty  manner,  and  will  fcarce  peiliaps  think  it 
worth  while  to  have  a  particular  room  or  build- 
ing on  purpofe  for  it,  but  will  fiiffer  the  buflneiSi 
to  be  carried  on  amidfl  the  fmoko,  filth,  and 
naflinefs  of  his  own  kitchen  ;  as  was  the  cafe  cf 
almoft  all  the  farmers'  dairies  in  Scotland  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  as  is  the  cafe  of  many  d' 
them  ftill.     "flie  fame  caufcs  which  gradually 
raife  the  price  of  butcher's-mcat,  the  increafe  of 
the  demand,  and,  in  confoqncnce  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  tlie  diminution  of  the 
(luantity  which  can  bo  fed  at  little  or  no  expcnce, 
raife,  in  the  fame  murmcT,  tliat  of  the  produce 
of  the  dairy,  of  wfn'cli  tlie  price  naturally  con. 
nc6lH  with  that  of  b!Jt(;hor'H-meat,  or  with  the 
expcnce  of  feeding  cattle.      'Hie   increafe  of 
price  pays  for  more  labour,  care,  and  cleanli- 
neft.     The  dairy  becomcH  more  worthy  of  the 
farmer's  attiuitiori,  and  the  (juality  of  its  pro* 
du(!e  gnidnally  iniprovcs.    The  price  at  laft  gct» 
fo  high  that  it  becomes  worth  while  to  employ 
fome  of  the  mofl  fertile  and  befl  cultivated 

land<i 
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lands  in  feeding  cattle  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  c  H  a  p, 
the  dairy ;  and  when  it  has  got  to  tliis  height,  it  ^' 
cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
would  foon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.  It  feems 
to  have  got  to  this  height  through  the  greater 
part  of  England,  where  much  good  land  is  com- 
monly employed  in  this  manner.  If  you  except 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  confiderable  towns, 
it  feems  not  yet  to  have  got  to  this  height  any- 
where in  Scotland,  where  common  fanners  fel- 
dom  employ  much  good  land  in  railing  food  for 
cattle  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  the  dairy.  The 
price  of  the  produce,  though  it  has  rifen  very 
confiderably  within  thefe  few  years,  is  probably 
ftill  too  low  to  admit  of  it.  The  inferiority  of 
the  quality,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the 
produce  of  Englifli  dairies,  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  price.  But  this  inferiority  of  quality  is, 
perhaps,  rather  the  effect  of  this  lownefs  of  price 
than  the  caufe  of  it.  Thougli  the  quality  was 
much  better,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  brought 
to  market  could  not,  I  apprehend,  in  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  the  country,  be  difpofed  of  at  a 
much  better  price ;  and  the  prefent  price,  it  is 
probable,  would  not  pay  the  expence  of  the  land 
and  labour  neceflary  for  producing  a  much  bet- 
ter quality.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land,  notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  price, 
the  dairy  is  not  reckoned  a  more  profitable  em- 
ployment of  land  than  the  raifing  of  com,  or  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  the  two  great  objedls  of  agri- 
culture.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
therefore,  it  cannot  yet  be  even  fo  profitable. 

AA  3  The 
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The  lands  of  no  country,  it  is  evident,  can 
ever  be  completely  cultivated  and  improved,  till 
once  the  price  of  every  produce,  which  human 
induflry  is  obliged  to  raife  upon  them,  has  got 
fo  high  as  to  pay  for  the  expence  of  complete 
improvement  and  cultivation.     In  order  to  do 
this,  the  price  of  each  particular  produce  muft 
be  fufficient,  firft,  to  pay  the  rent  of  good  corn 
land,  as  it  is  that  which  regulates  the  rent  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land ;  and  fe- 
condly,  to  pay  the  labour  and  expence  of  the 
farmer  as  well  as  they  are  commonly  paid  upon 
good  com  land ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  replace 
with  the  ordinary  profits  the  flock  which  he  em- 
ploys  about  it.     This  rife  in  the  price  of  each 
particular  produce,  muft  evidently  be  previous 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land 
which  is  deftined  for  raifing  it.     Gain  is  the  end 
of  all  improvement,  and  nothing  could  deferve 
that  name  of  which  lofs  was  to  be  the  neceflary 
confequence.     But  lofs  muft  be  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  improving  land  for  the  fake  of  a 
produce  of  which  the  price  could  never  bring 
back  the  expence.      If  the  complete  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  country  be,  as  it 
moft  certainly  is,  the  greateft  of  all  public  ad- 
vantages, this  rife  in  the  price  of  all  thofe  differ- 
ent  forts  of  rude  produce,  inftead  of  being  con- 
fidered  as  a  public  calamity,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  neceflary  forerunner  and  attend- 
ant of  the  greateft  of  all  public  advantages. 

This  rife  too  in  the  nominal  or  mouey-pricc 
of  all  thofe  different  forts  of  rude  produce  has 

been 
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been  the  effe6l;,  not  of  any  degradation  in  the  chap. 
value  of  filver,  but  of  a  rife  in  their  real  price.  ^* 
They  have  become  worth,  not  only  a  greater 
quantity  of  filver,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  la-, 
hour  and  fubfiflence  than  before.  As  it  coils  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiflence  to 
bring  them  to  market,  fo  when  they  are  brought 
thither,  they  reprefent  or  are  equivalent  to  a 
greater  quantity. 

Third  Sort. 

The  third  and  laft  fort  of  rude  produce,  of 
which  the  price  naturally  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement,  is  that  in  which  the  efficacy  of 
,human  induflry,  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  is 
either  limited  or  uncertain.  Though  the  real 
price  of  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore,  na« 
turally  tends  to  rife  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, yet,  according  as  different  accidents  hap- 
pen to  render  the  efforts  of  human  induflry  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  it 
may  happen  fometimes  even  to  fall,  fometimes, 
to  continue  the  fame  in  very  different  periods  of 
improvement,  and  fometimes  to  rife  more  or  lefs 
in  the  fame  period. 

There  are  fome  forts  of  rude  produce  which 
nature  has  rendered  a  kind  of  appendages  to 
other  forts ;  fo  that  the  quantity  of  the  one 
which  any  country  can  afford,  is  necefTarily  li- 
mited by  that  of  the  other.  The  quantity  of 
wool  or  pf  raw  hides,  for  example,  which  any 
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BOOK  country  can  afford,  is  neceffarily  limited  by  the 

\ ^  number  of  great  and  (mall  cattle  that  are  kept 

in  it.  The  ftate  of  its  improvement,  and  the 
nature  of  its  agriculture,  again  neceffarily  deter- 
mine this  number. 

The  fame  caufes,  which,  in  the  progrefe  of 
improvement,  gradually  raife  the  price  of  but- 
cher's-meat,  fhould  have  the  fame  effe6l,  it  may 
be  thought,  upon  the  prices  of  wool  and  raw 
hides,  and  raife  them  too  nearly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. It  probably  would  be  fo,  if  in  the  rude 
beginnings  of  improvement  the  market  for  the 
latter  commodities  was  confined  within  as  nar- 
row bounds  as  that  for  the  former.  But  the 
extent  of  their  refpedlive  markets  is  commonly 
extremely  different. 

The  market  for  butcher's-meat  is  almoft 
every-where  confined  to  the  country  which  pro- 
duces it.  Ireland,  and  feme  part  of  Britifh 
America  indeed,  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
fait  provifions  ;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
countries  in  the  commercial  world  which  do  fo, 
or  which  export  to  other  countries  any  confider- 
able part  of  their  butcher' s-meat. 

The  market  for  wool  and  raw  hides,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  improve- 
ment very  feldom  confined  to  the  country  which 
produces  them.  They  can  eafily  be  tranfported 
to  diflant  countries,  wool  without  any  prepara- 
tion, and  raw  hides  with  very  little :  and  as  they 
arc  the  materials  of  many  manufactures,  the  in- 
duftry  of  other  countries  may  occafion  a  demand 

for 
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fbr  them,  though  that  of  the  country  which  pro-  chap. 
duces  them  might  not  occafion  any.  ,    y^ 

In  countries  ill  cultivated,  and  therefore  but 
thinly  inhabited,  the  price  of  the  wool  and  the 
hide  bears  always  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
that  of  the  whole  beafl,  than  in  countries  where, 
improvement  and  population  being  further  ad- 
vanced, there  is  more  demand  for  butcher's- 
meat.    Mr.  Hume  obferves,  that  in  the  Saxon 
times,  the  fleece  was  eflimated  at  two-fiflhs  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  iheep,  and  that  this  was 
much  above  the  proportion  of  its  prefent  eftima- 
tion.     In  fome  provinces  of  Spain,  I  have  been 
aiTured,  the  Iheep  is  frequently  killed  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  fleece  and  the  tallow.    The  car- 
cafe  is  often  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,,  or  to 
be  devoured  by  beafts  and  birds  of  prey.    If  this 
fometimes  happens  even  in  Spain,  it  happens  al- 
moft  confl;antly  in  Chili,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America,  where 
the  horned  cattle  are  almofl:  confl^antly  killed 
merely  for  the  fake  of  the  hide  and  the  tallow. 
This  too  ufed  to  happen  almoft  confl^antly  in 
Hifpaniola,  while  it  was  infefl;ed  by  the  Buc- 
caneers, and  before   the  fettlement,  improve- 
ment, and  populoufnefs  of  the  French  plantar 
tions  (which  now  extend  round  the  coaft  of  aU 
moll  tlie  whole  weftern  half  of  the  ifland)  had 
given  fome  value  to  the  cattle  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  flill  continue  to  poflefs,  not  only  the  eaflern 
part  of  the   coafl:,  but  the  whole  inland  and 
mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
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Though  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  and 
population,  the  price  of  the  whole  bead  necefla* 
rily  rifes,  yet  the  price  of  the  carcafe  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  afie£ted  by  this  rife  than  that  of 
the  wool  and  the  hide.  The  market  for  the  car* 
cafe,  being  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety  confined 
always  to  the  country  which  produces  it,  muft 
neceflarily  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  im^ 
provement  and  population  of  that  country.  But 
the  market  for  the  wool  and  the  hides  even  oft 
barbarous  country  often  extending  to  the  whde 
commercial  world,  it  can  very  feldom  be  en* 
larged  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  ftate  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  can  feldom  be  much 
affedted  by  the  improvement  of  any  particular 
country ;  and  the  market  for  fuch  commodities 
may  remain  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 
after  fuch  improvements,  as  before.  It  fhould, 
however,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  rather 
upon  the  whole  be  fomewhat  extended  in  confe- 
quencc  of  them.  If  the  manufa£tures,  efpc- 
cially,  of  which  thofe  commodities  are  the  mate- 
rials, fhould  ever  come  to  flourifh  in  the  country, 
the  market,  though  it  might  not  be  much  en- 
larged, would  at  leaft  be  brought  much  nearer 
to  the  place  of  growtli  than  before ;  *  and  the 
price  of  thofe  materials  might  at  leaft  be  in- 
creafed  by  what  had  ufually  been  the  expence  of 
tranfporting  them  to  diftant  countries.  Though 
it  might  not  rife  therefore  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  that  of  butcher's-meat,  it  ought  naturally  to 
rife  fomewhat,  and  it  ought  certainly  not  to  fall. 
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In  England,  however,  notwithftanding  the  chap. 
flourifliing  date  of  its  woollen  manufa6ture,  the  ,  ^^ 
price  of  Englifli  wool  has  fallen  very  confiderably 
fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  There  are  many 
authentic  records  which  demonftrate  that  during 
the  reign  of  that  prince  (towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  about  1339)  what  was 
reckoned  the  moderate  and  reafonable  price  of 
the  tod  or  twenty-eight  pounds  of  Englilh  wool, 
was  not  lefs  than  ten  (hillings  of  the  money  of 
thofe  times*,  containing,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-^ 
pence  the  ounce,  fix  ounces  of  filver  Tower- 
weight,  equal  to  about  thirty  fliillings  of  our 
prefent  money.  In  the  prefent  times,  one-and- 
twenty  fliillings  the  tod  may  be  reckoned  a  good 
price  for  very  good  Englilh  wool.  The  money- 
price  of  wool,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  was  to  its  money-price  in  the  prefent 
times  as  ten  to  feven.  The  fuperiority  of  its 
real  price  was  fl:ill  greater.  At  the  rate  of  fix 
fliillings  and  eight-pence  the  quarter,  ten  fliil- 
lings  was  in  thofe  ancient  times  the  price  of 
twelve  bufliels  of  wheat.  At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  fliillings  the  quarter,  one-and»twenty  fliil- 
lings is  in  the  prefent  times  the  price  of  fix 
bufliels  only.  The  proportion  between  the  real 
prices  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  therefore, 
is  as  twelve  to  fix,  qr  as  two  to  one.  In  thofe 
ancient  times  a  tod  of  wool  would  have  pur- 
chafed  twice  the  quantity  of  fubfifl^ence  which  it 
will  purchafe  at  prefent ;  and  confequently  twice 

*   See  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool|  vol.  i«  c:  5,  6>  and  7 ;  alfo, 
ToLil*  €•  176. 
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BOOK  the  quantity  of  labour,  if  the  real  recompence  of 

I' ,  labour  had  been  the  fame  in  both  periods. 

This  degradation  both  in  the  real  and  nomi* 
nal  value  of  wool  could  never  have  happened 
in  confequence  of  the  natural  courfe  of  things* 
It  has  accordingly  been  the  eff*e6t  of  violence  and 
artifice :  Firft,  of  the  abfolute  prohibition  of 
exporting  wool  from  England ;  Secondly,  of  the 
permifTion  of  importing  it  from  Spain  dutyfree; 
Thirdly,  of  the  prohibition  of  exporting  it  from 
Ireland  to  any  other  country  but  England*  In 
confequence  of  thefe  rcgulatiouH,  the  market  for 
Englifh  wool,  inllead  of  being  fomcwhat  ex- 
tended in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of 
England,  has  been  confined  to  the  home  market, 
where  the  wool  of  feveral  other  countries  is 
allowed  to  come  into  competition  with  it,  and 
where  tliat  of  Ireland  is  forced  into  competition 
with  it.  As  the  woollen  manufa6lures  too  of 
Ireland  arc  fully  as  much  difcouraged  as  is  con- 
fiflent  with  jullice  and  fair  dealing,  the  Irifh  can 
work  up  but  a  fmall  part  of  their  own  wool  at 
home,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  fend  a 
greater  proportion  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  the 
only  market  they  are  allowed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  authentic 
records  concerning  the  price  of  raw  hides  in  an- 
cient times.  Wool  was  commonly  paid  as  a 
fubfidy  to  the  king,  and  its  vahiation  in  that  fub- 
fidy  afcertains,  at  loafl  in  fome  degree,  what  was 
its  ordinary  price.  But  this  feems  not  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  raw  hides.  Fleetwood,  how- 
ever, from  an  account  in  1425,  between  the  prior 
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oF  Burcefter  Oxford  and  one  of  his  canons,  gives  CHAP, 
us  their  price,  at  leafl  as  it  was  dated,  upon  that      ^* 
particular  occafion,  viz.  five  ox  hides  at  twelve 
{hillings ;  five  cow  hides  at  feven  Ihillings  and 
three-pence ;  thirty-fix  fheep  Ikins  of  two  years 
old  at  nine  (hillings ;  fixteen  calves  fkins  at  two 
(hillings.     In  1425,  twelve  (hillings  contained 
about  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  four-and- 
twenty  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money.     An  ox 
hide,  therefore,  was  in  this  account  valued  at  the 
fame  quantity  of  filver  as  45.  4.th8  of  our  pre» 
fent  money.     Its  nominal  price  was  a  good  deal 
lower  than  at  prefent.     But  at  the  rate  of  fix 
ihillings  and  eight-pence  the  quarter,  twelve 
(hiUings  would  in  thofe  times  have  purchafed 
fourteen  bu(hels  and  four-fifths  of  a  bufhel  of 
wheat,  which,  at  three  and  fix^-pence  the  bu(hel, 
would  in  the  pre(ent  times  cdft  5 1  s.  ^d.     An  ox 
hide,  therefore,  would  in  thofe  times  have  pur* 
chafed  as  much  corn  as  ten  (hillings  and  three-* 
pence  would  purchafe  at  prefent.   Its  real  value 
was  equal  to  ten  (hillings  and  three-pence  of  our 
prefent  money.  In  thofe  ancient  times,  when  the 
cattle  were  half  ftarved  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  were 
of  a  very  large  fize.     An  ox  hide,  which  weighs 
four  (lone  of  fixteen  pounds  avoirdupois,  is  not 
in  the  prefent  times  reckoned  a  bad  one;  and  in 
thofe  ancient  times  would  probably  have  been 
reckoned  a  very  good  one.  But  at  half  a  crown 
the  (lone,  which   at    this   moment  (February 
1773)  I  underftand  to  be  the  common  price, 
fuch  a  hide  would  at  prefent  coft  only  ten 
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BOOK  {hillings*  Though  its  nominal  price,  therefore,  is 
'*  higher  in  the  prefent  than  it  was  in  thofe  ancient 
times,  its  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence  which  it  will  purchafe  or  command,  is  ra- 
ther fomewhat  lower.  The  price  of  cow  hides,  as 
flated  in  the  above  account,  is  nearly  in  the  conu 
mon  proportion  to  that  of  ox  hides.  That  of 
Iheep  (kins  is  a  good  deal  above  it.  They  bad 
probably  been  fold  with  the  wool.  That  of  calves 
(kins,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  below  it.  In 
countries  where  the  price  of  cattle  is  very  low, 
the  calves,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  reared 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  (lock,  are  generally 
killed  very  young;  as  was  the  cafe  in  Scotland 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  faves  the  milk, 
which  their  price  would  not  pay  for.  Their  (kins, 
therefore,  are  commonly  good  for  little. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  is  a  good  deal  lower  at 
prefent  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ;  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  taking  off  the  duty  upon  feal  (kins, 
and  to  the  allowing,  for  a  limited  time,  the  im- 
portation of  raw  hides  from  Ireland  and  from  the 
plantations,  duty  free,  which  was  done  in  1769. 
Take  the  whole  pf  the  prefent  century  at  an 
average,  their  real  price  has  probably  been 
fomewhat  higher  than  it  was  in  thofe  ancient 
times.  The  nature  of  the  commodity  renders 
it  not  quite  (b  proper  for  being  tranlported  to 
diftant  markets  as  wool.  It  fufFers  more  by 
keeping.  A  lalted  hide  is  reckoned  inferior  to 
a  frefli  one,  and  fells  for  a  lower  price.  This 
circumftance  mud  neceflTarily  have  fome  ten- 
dency to  fmk  the  price  of  raw  hides  produced 
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in  a  country  which  does  not  manufa6lure  them,  CHAP, 
but  is  obliged  to  export  them ;  and  comparatively 
to  raife  that  of  thofe  produced  in  a  country  which 
does  nlanufa6lure  them.  It  muft  have  fome 
tendency  to  fink  their  price  in  a  barbarous,  and 
to  raife  it  in  an  improved  and  manufa6luring 
country.  It  muil  have  had  fome  tendency,  there- 
fore,  to  fink  it  in  ancient,  and  to  raife  it  in  mo-, 
dern  times.  Our  tanners,  befides,  have  not  been 
quite  fo  fuccefsful  as  our  clothiers,  in  convincing 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  the  fafety  of  the 
commonwealth  depends  upon  the  profperity  of 
their  particular  manufa6lure.  They  have  ac- 
•cordingly  been  much  lefs  favoured.  The  exporta^ 
tionof  raw  hides  has,  indeed,  been  prohibited, 
and  declared  a  nuifance :  but  their  importation 
from  foreign  countries  has  been  fubje6ted  to  a 
duty ;  and  though  this  duty  has  been  taken  off 
from  thofe  of  Ireland  and  the  plantations  (for 
the  limited  time  of  five  years  only),  yet  Ireland 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  fale  of  its  furplus  hides,  or  of  thofe 
vrbich  are  not  manufadlured  at  home.  The  hides 
of  common  cattle  have  but  within  thefe  few  years 
been  put  among  the  enumerated  commodities 
which  the  plantations  can  fend  no  where  but  to 
the  mother  country ;  neither  has  the  commerce 
of  Ireland  been  in  this  cafe  opprefled  hitherto, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain. 

Whatevciij  regulations  tend  to  fink  the  price 
either  of  wool  or  raw  hides  below  what  it 
mitunJl/  woi4d  be,  tnufi;,  in  an  improved  and 
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BOOK  cultivated  country,  have  feme  tendency  to  rai& 
the  price  of  butcher's  meat.  Hie  price  both  of 
the  great  and  fmall  cattle,  which  are  fed  on  im- 
proved and  cultivated  land,  mud  be  fufficientto 
pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the  profit 
which  the  farmer,  has  reafon  to  expeft  from  im* 
proved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  will 
foon  ceafe  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  this 
price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the 
hide,  mud  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.  The  Icb 
there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  mud  be  paid 
for  the  other.  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be 
divided  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  bead,  is 
indiiferent  to  the  landlords  and  fanners,  pro- 
vided it  is  all  paid  to  them.  In  an  improved  and 
cultivated  country,  therefore,  their  intered  as 
landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be  much  affed;ed 
by  fuch  regulations,  though  their  intered  as  con- 
fumers  may,  by  the  rife  in  the  price  of  provi- 
fions.  It  would  be  quite  othcrwilc,  however,  in 
an  unimproved  and  uncultivated  country,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  could  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
where  the  wool  and  the  hide  made  the  principal 
part  of  the  value  of  tliofe  cattle.  Their  intereft 
as  landlords  and  farmers  would  in  this  cafe  be 
very  deeply  afte6led  by  fiicli  regulations, .  and 
their  intereft  as  conliuners  very  little.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  wool  and  the  hide,  would 
not  in  this  cafe  raHe  the  price  of  the  carcafe; 
becaufe  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
country  being  a])plical)le  to  no  other  purj)oie  but 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  fame  number  would 
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ftill  contimie  to  be  fed.  The  fame  quantity  of  c  H  A  P. 
butchei-'s-meat  would  (lill  come  to  market.  The  ^^^ 
demand  for  it  would  be  no  greater  than  before. 
Its  price,  therefore,  would  be  the  lame  as  be- 
fore.  The  whole  price  of  cattle  would  fall,  and 
along  with  it  both  the  rent  and  the  profit  of  all 
thole  lands  of  which  cattle  was  the  principal 
produce,  that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country.  The  perpetual  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  wool,  which  is  commonly,  but 
very  fall'ely,  afcribed  to  Edward  III.,  would, 
in  the  then  circumflanccs  of  the  country,  have 
been  the  mod  dellru£tive  regulation  which  could 
well  have  been  thought  of.  It  would  not  only 
have  reduced  tlie  aftual  value  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  reducing  the 
price  of  the  mod  important  fjiecies  oi'fmall  cattle, 
it  would  have  retarded  very  much  its  fuhfequent 
improvement. 

The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  very  confiderably 
in  its  price  in  confequence  of  the  union  with 
E)ngland,  by  wliich  it  was  excluded  from  the 
jreat  market  of  Europe,  and  confined  to  the 
larrow  one  of  Cireat  Britain.  The  value  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  landa  in  the  Ibuthern  counties 
)f  Scotland,  which  are  chiefly  a  flieep  country, 
vould  have  been  very  deeply  affefiled  by  tUt 
svent,  had  not  the  rife  in  the  price  of  butcher*** 
neat  fully  compenfatcd  the  fall  in  the  price  itf 
rool. 

As  the  efficacy  of  human  induftry, 
Teafing  the  quantity  either  of  wool  or  < 
tides,  is  limited,  fo  far  ta  it  depends  \ 
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BOOK  produce  of  the  country  where  it  is  exerted  j  fo  it 
'*  is  uncertain  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  other  countries.  It  fo  far  depends^  not 
fo  much  upon  the  quantity  which  they  produce, 
as  upon  that  which  they  do  not  manufa6lure ; 
and  upon  the  reftraints  which  they  may  or  may 
not  think  proper  to  impofe  upon  the  exportation 
of  this  fort  of  rude  produce.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  as  they  are  altogether  independent  of 
domeftic  induftry,  fo  they  neceffarily  render  the 
efficacy  of  its  efforts  more  or  lefs  uncertain.  In 
multiplying  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore, 
the  efficacy  of  human  induftry  is  not  only  limited, 
but  uncertain. 

In  multiplying  another  very  important  fort  of 
rude  produce,  the  quantity  of  fifh  that  is  brought 
to  market,  it  is  likewife  both  limited  and  un- 
certain. It  is  limited  by  the  local  fituation  of 
the  country,  by  tlie  proximity  or  diftance  of  its 
different  provinces  from  the  fea,  by  the  number 
of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  by  wliat  may  be 
called  the  fertility  or  barrcnnels  of  thofe  feas, 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  to  this  fort  of  rude  produce. 
As  population  increales,  as  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  grows 
greater  and  greater,  there  come  to  be  more 
buyers  of  fifli,  and  thofe  buyers  too  have  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  or, 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater 
quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  to  buy  with. 
But  it  will  generally  be  inipoffible  to  fupply  the 
great  and  extended  market  without  employing  a 
quantity  of  labour  greater  than  in  proportion  to 

what 
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what  had  been  requifite  for  fupplying  the  Harrow  CHAP, 
and  confined  one.  A  market  which,  from  re- .  ^^ 
quiring  only  one  thoufarnd,  comes  to  require 
annually  ten  thoufand  ton  of  fifh,  can  feldom  be 
fupplied  without  employing  more  than  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  had  before  been 
fufficient  to  fupply  it.  The  fifli  muft  generally 
be  fought  for  at  a  greater  diilance,  lai*ger  veiTels 

.  muft  be  employed,  and  more  extenfive  machi- 
nery of  every  kind  made  ufe  of.    The  real  price 

'of  this  commodity,  therefore,  naturally  rifes  in 
the  progrefs  of  improvement.  It  has  accord- 
ingly done  fo,  I  believe,  more  or  leis  in  every 
country. 

Though  the  fuccej(s  of  a  particular  day*s  fifh- 
ing  may  be  a  very  uncertain  matter,  yet,  the 
local  fituation  of  the  country  being  fuppofed, 
the  general  efficacy  of  induftry  in  bringing  a 
certain  quantity  of  fifh  to  market,  taking  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  or  of  feveral  years  together,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  certain  enough ;  and 
it,  no  doubt,  is  fo.  As  it  depends  more,  how- 
ever, upon  the  local  fituation  of  the  country, 
than  upon  the  ftate  of  its  wealth  and  induftry ; 
as  upon  this  account  it  may  in  different  countries 
be  the  fame  in  very  different  periods  of  improve- 
ment, and  very  different  in  the  fame  period ;  its 
connedlion  with  the  ftate  of  improvement  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  of  this  fort  of  uncertainty  that  I 
am  here  fpeaking. 

In  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  different  mi- 

.  nerals  and  metals  which  are  drawn  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  of  the  mare  precious 
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BOOK  ones  particularly,  the  efficacy  of  human  induftiy 
}'     ^  feems  not  to  be  limited,  but  to  be  altogether  tm» 
certain. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  k 
to  be  found  in  any  country  is  not  limited  by  anjr 
thing  in  its  local  fituation,  fuch  as  the  fertfii^ 
or  barrenneft  of  its  own  mines.  Thofb  metati 
frequently  abound  in  countries  which  pofCeb  no 
mines.  Their  quantity  in  every  particular  coolie 
try  fcems  to  depend  upon  two  different  circain« 
fiances ;  firfl,  upon  its  power  of  purchafiiig,  upon 
the  flate  of  its  induflry,  upon  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  in  confequence  (if  whidi 
it  can  afford  to  employ  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiflence  in  bringing  or  pur- 
chaHng  fuch  fuperfluities  as  gold  and  filver,  either 
from  its  own  mines  or  from  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  the  fertility  or  bar- 
rcnncft  of  the  mines  which  may  happen  at  any 
particular  time  to  fupply  the  commercial  world 
with  thofc  metals.  Tlic  quantity  of  thofe  metab 
in  the  countries  mod  remote  from  the  minesi 
mull  be  more  or  lels  affe6led  by  this  fertility  or 
barrennefs,  on  account  of  the  eaiy  and  cheap 
tranfportation  of  thofe  metals,  of  their  fmall  bulk 
and  great  value.  Tlieir  quantity  in  China  and 
Indoftan  muft  have  been  more  or  lefs  aflPeAed  by 
the  abundance  of  the  mines  of  America. 

80  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  former  of  thofe  two  dr* 
cumftances  (the  power  of  purchafing),  their  real 
price,  like  tliat  of  all  other  luxuries  and  fuper* 
fluities,  is  likely  to  rife  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
provement 
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provement  of  the  country,  and  to  fall  with  its  c  h  A  P. 
poverty  and  depreffion.  Countries  which  have  a  ^  _^ 
great  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiflence  to  ipare, 
can  afford  to  purchafe  any  particular  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  at  the  expence  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  labour  and  fubfiflence,  than  countries  which 
have  lefs  to  fpare. 

So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  latter  of  thofe  two  circum- 
fiances  (the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines 
which  happen  to  fupply  the  commercial  world), 
their  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  and 
fubfiflence  which  they  will  purchafe  or  exchange 
for,  will,  no  doubt,  fink  more  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  fertility,  and  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
barrennefs,  of  thofe  mines. 

The  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines,  how- 
ever,  which  may  happen  at  any  particular  time 
to  fupply  the  commercial  world,  is  a  circum- 
ilance  which,  it  is  evident,  may  have  no  fort  of 
conne6lion  with  the  flate  of  induflry  in  a  parti- 
cular country.  It  feems  even  to  have  no  very 
neceffary  connexion  with  that  of  the  world  in 
general.  As  arts  and  commerce,  indeed,  gra- 
dually fpread  themfelves  over  a  greater  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  earth,  the  fearch  for  new 
^ines,  being  extended  over  a  wider  furface, 
may  have  fomewhat  a  better  chance  for  being 
fuccefsful,  than  when  confined  within  narrower 
bounds.  The  difcovery  of  new  mines,  however, 
as  the  old  ones  come  to  be  gradually  exhaufled, 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatefl  uncertainty,  and  fuch 
as  no  human  fkill  or  indufi;ry  can  enfure.    All 
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BOOK  indications,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  datAAM^ 
^_^_^  and  the  a6l;ual  difcovery  and  fuccefsful  working 
of  a  new  mine  can  alone  afccrtain  the  reality  of 
its  value,  or  even  of  its  exiftence.  In  this  fearch 
there  feem  to  be  no  certain  limits  either  to  the 
poflible  fuccefs,  or  to  the  poflible  difappoint* 
ment  of  human  induftry.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
century  or  two,  it  is  poffible  that  new  mines  may 
be  difcovered  more  fertile  than  any  that  have 
ever  yet  been  known ;  and  it  is  juft  equally  pot 
fible  that  the  moft  fertile  mine  then  known  may 
be  more  barren  than  any  that  was  wrought 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  two  evento 
may  happen  to  take  place,  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  the  real  wealth  and  profperity  of  the 
world,  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  mankind.  Its  no- 
minal value,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  by 
which  this  annual  produce  could  be  expreffed  or 
reprefented,  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  different; 
but  its  real  value,  the  real  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  could  purchafe  or  command,  would  be 
precifely  the  fame.  A  fhilling  might  in  the  one 
cafe  reprefent  no  more  labour  than  a  penny  does 
at  prefent ;  and  a  penny  in  the  other  might  re- 
prefent  as  much  as  a  fhilling  does  now.  But  in 
the  one  cafe  he  who  had  a  fhilling  in  his  pocket, 
would  be  no  richer  than  he  who  has  a  penny  at 
prefent ;  and  in  the  other,  he  who  had  a  penny 
would  be  jufl  as  rich  as  he  who  has  a  fhilling 
now.  The  cheapnefs  and  abundance  of  gold 
and  filver  plate,  would  be  the  fole  advantage 

which 
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i;diich  the  world  could  derive  from  the  one  event,  chap, 
and  the  dearaefs  and  fcarcity  of  thofe  trifling  fu- 
perfluities  the  only  inconveniency  it  could  fuffer 
from  the  other. 

m 

Conclujion  of  the  DigreJJion  concerning  the  Variations  in  the 

Value  of  Silver. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  writers  who  have  col. 
Ie6ted  the  money  prices  of  things  in  ancient 
times,  feem  to  have  confidered  the  low  money 
price  of  corn,  and  of  goods  in  general,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  high  value  of  gold  and  lilver, 
as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  fcarcity  of  thofe  metals, 
but  of  the  poverty  and  barbarifm  of  the  country 
at  the  time  when  it  took  place.     Tliis  notion  is 
connefted  with  the  fy Hem  of  political  (economy 
which  reprefents  national  wealth  as  confiding  in 
the  abundance,    and   national  poverty  in  the 
fcarcity,  of  gold  and  filver ;  a  fyftem  which  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  explain  and  examine  at  great  length 
in  the  fourth  book  of  this  enquiry.     I  fliall  only 
obferve  at  prefent,  that  the  high  value  of  the 
precious  metals  can  be  no  proof  of  the  poverty 
or  barbarifm  of  any  particular  country  at  the 
time  wlxen  it  took  place.     It  is  a  proof  only  of 
the  barrennefs  of  the  mines  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  fupply  the  conunercial  world.     A 
poor  country,  as  it  cannot  afford  to  buy  more, 
fo  it  can  as  little  afford  to  pay  dearer  for  gold 
and  filver  than  a  rich  one ;  and  the  value  of  thofe 
metals,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  higher  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.    In  China,  a  couu; 
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B  O  O  K  try  much  richer  than  any  part  of  Europe^  the 

^ ^  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  much  higher  than 

in  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the  wealth  of  Eurqie, 
indeed,  has  increafed  greatly  fincc  the  difcovcry 
of  the  mines  of  America,  fo  the  value  of  gold 
and  iilver  has  gradually  diminifhed.     This  di« 
minution  of  their  value,  however,  has  not  been 
owing  to  the  increafe  of  the  real  wealth  of  Eu- 
rope,  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour, but  to  the  accidental  difcovery  of  more 
abundant  mines  than  any  that  were  known  be- 
fore.   The  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
iilver  in  Europe,  and  the  increafe  of  its  manu- 
fa6t;ures  and  agriculture,  are  two  events  which, 
though  they  have  happened  nearly  about  the 
feme  time,  yet  have  arifen  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  have  fcarce  any  natural  connexion 
with  one  another.     The  one  has  arifen  from  a 
mere  accident,  in  which  neither  prudence  nor 
policy  either  had  or  could  have  any  ihare :  The 
other  from  the  fall  of  the  feudal  lyftem,  and  from 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  government  which  afforded 
to  induftry  the  only  encouragement  which  it 
requires,  fome  tolerable  fecurity  that  it  fhall 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  own  labour.      Poland, 
where  the  feudal  fyftem  flill  continues  to  take 
place,  is  at  this  day  as  beggarly  a  country  as  it 
was  before  the   difcovery  of  America.     The 
money  price  of  corn,  however,  has  rifen ;  the 
real  value  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen  in 
Poland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.    Their  quantity,  therefore,  miift  have 
increafed  there  as  in  other  places,  and  nearly  in 

the 
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the  fame  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  its  c  H  A  P. 
land  3.nd  labour.  This  increafe  of  the  quantity  ,  ^' 
of  thofe  metals,  however,  has  not,  it  feems,  in- 
creafed  that  annual  produce,  has  neither  im« 
proved  the  manufadlures  and  agriculture  of  the 
country,  nor  mended  the  circumftances  of  its  in- 
habitants.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  countries 
which  poiTefs  the  mines,  are,  after  Poland,  per- 
haps, the  two  mod  beggarly  countries  in  Europe. 
The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  muft 
be  lower  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe ;  as  they  come  from  thofe  coun* 
tries  to  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  loaded,  not 
only  with  a  freight  and  an  infurance,  but  with 
the  expence  of  fmuggling,  their  exportation 
being  either  prohibited,  or  fubjefted  to  a  duty. 
In  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour,  therefore,  their  quantity  muft  be 
greater  in  thofe  countries  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe :  Thofe  countries,  however,  are  poorer 
than  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Though  the 
feudal  iyftem  has  been  abolilhed  in  i^ain  and 
Portugal,  it  has  not  been  fucceeded  by  a  much 
better. 

As  the  low  value  of  gold  and  filver,  thef  efbre, 
is  no  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flourifliing  ftate  <yf 
the  country  where  it  takes  place ;  fo  neither  is 
their  high  value,  or  the  low  money  price  either  otf 
goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in  particular,  any 
proof  of  its  poverty  and  barbarifm. 

But  though  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  com  in  particular,  be  no 
proof  of  the  poverty  or  barbarifin  of  the  times, 
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BOOK  the  low  money  price  of  ibme  particular  forts  of 
goods,  fuch  as  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  in  proportion  to  that  of  com,  is  a  moil  de-, 
cifive  one.  It  clearly  demonftrates,  firil,  their 
great  abundance  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn, 
and  confequently  the  great  extent  of  the  land 
which  they  occupied  in  proportion  to  wliat  was 
occupied  by  corn ;  and,  fecondly ,  the  low  value 
of  this  land  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn  land, 
and  confequently  the  uncultivated  and  unim- 
proved flate  of  tlie  far  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country*  It  clearly  dcmonftrates  that  the 
ftock  and  population  of  the  country  did  not  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
which  they  commonly  do  in  civilized  countriesi 
and  that  fociety  was  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From  the  high  or 
low  money  price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or 
of  corn  in  particular,  we  can  infer  only  that  the 
mines  which  at  tliat  time  ha])pened  to  fupply  the 
commercial  world  with  gold  and  filvcr,  were  fer* 
tile  or  barren,  not  that  the  country  was  rich  or 
poor.  But  from  the  high  or  low  money  price  of 
fome  forts  of  goods  in  proportion  to  that  of  others, 
we  can  infer,  with  a  degree  of  probability  that 
approaches  almofl  to  certainty,  that  it  was  rich 
or  poor,  that  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  were 
improved  or  unimproved,  and  that  it  was  either 
in  a  more  or  lefs  bai^barous  flate,  or  in  a  more  or 
left  civilized  one. 

Any  rife  in  the  money  price  of  goods  which* 
proceeded  altogether  from  the  degradation  of  the 
value  of  filver,  would  affe^l  all  forts  of  goods 
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equally,  and  raife  their  price  univerfally  a  thirdj  chap. 
or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  part  higher,  according  as      ^* 
filver  happened  to  lofe  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a 
fifth  part  of  its  former  value.     But  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  provifions,  which  has  been  the  fubjeft  of 
fb  much  reafoning  and  conver&tion,  does  not 
affect  all  forts  of  provifions  equally.      Taking 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  at  an  average, 
the  price  of  corn,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by 
thofe  who  account  for  this  rife  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  value  of  filver,  has  rifen  much  lefs 
than  that  of  fome  other  forts  of  provifions.     The 
rife  in  the  price  of  thofe  other  forts  of  provifions, 
therefore,  cannot  be  owing  altogether  to  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  filver.     Some  other 
caufes  mufl  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  thofe 
which  have  been  above  affigned,  will,  perhaps, 
without  having  recourie  to  the  fuppofed  degra- 
dation  of  the  value  of  filver,   fufficiently  ex- 
plain this  rife  in  thofe  particular  forts  of  provi- 
sions of  which  the  price  has  a6tually  rifen  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  corn. 

As  to  the  price  of  corn  itfelf,  it  has,  during 
the  fixty-four  firfl  years  of  the  prefent  century, 
and  before  the  late  extraordinary  courfe  of  bad 
feafons,  been  fomewhat  lower  than  it  was  during 
the  fixty-four  lafl  years  of  the  preceding  century. 
This  fa6t;  is  attefled,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of 
Windfor  market,  but  by  the  public  fiars  of  all 
the  different  counties  of  Scotland,  and  by  the 
accounts  of  feveral  different  markets  in  France, 
which  have  been  colle£ted  with  great  diligence 
and  fideUty  by  Mr.  Meffance,  and  by  Mr.  Dupr6 

de 
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B  o  o  K  de  St.  Maur.    The  evidence  is  more  complete 
^*       than  could  well  have  been  expe6ted  in  a  matter 
which  is  naturally  fo  yery  difficult  to  be  afcer« 
tained. 

As  to  the  high  price  of  com  during  thefe  laft 
ten  or  twelve  years,  it  can  be  fufficiently  ao 
counted  for  from  the  badneis  of  the  feafons, 
without  fuppofing  any  degradation  in  the  value 
of  filver. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  that  filver  is  con- 
tinually finking  in  its  value,  feems  not  to  be 
founded  upon  any  good  obfervations,  either 
upon  the  prices  of  corn,  or  upon  thofe  of  other 
provifions. 

The  fame  quantity  of  filver,  it  may,  perlu^, 
be  laid,  will  in  the  prefent  times,  even  accords 
ing  to  the  account  which  has  been  here  given, 
purchafe  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  feveral  forts 
of  provifions  than  it  would  have  done  during 
fome  part  of  the  laft  century ;  and  to  afcertain 
whether  this  change  be  owing  to  a  rife  in  the 
value  of  tliofe  goods,  or  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
filver,  is  only  to  efl:ablifli  a  vain  and  ufelefe  dif- 
tindtion,  which  can  be  of  no  fort  of  fervice  to 
the  man  who  has  only  a  certain  quantity  of  filver 
to  go  to  market  with,  or  a  certain  fixed  revenue 
in  money.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  difl^in6tion  will  enable  him  to 
buy  cheaper.  It  may  not,  however,  upon  that 
account  be  altogether  ufelefs. 

It  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  public  by  afford- 
ing an  eafy  proof  of  the  profperous  condition  of 
the  country.    If  the  rife  in  the  price  of  fome 

forts 
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(brts  ot  provifions  be  owing  altogether  to  a  faU  chap. 
in  the  value  of  filver,  it  is  owing  to  a  circum-  ^^* 
ftance  from  which  nothing  can  be  inferred  but 
the  fertility  of  the  American  mines.  The  real 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  annual  produce  of  its 
laiid  and  labour,  may,  notwithftanding  this  cir- 
cumftance,  be  either  gradually  declining,  as  in 
Portugal  and  Poland ;  or  gradually  advancing,  as 
in  moft  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  if  this  rife 
in  the  price  of  fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing 
to  a  rife  in  the  real  value  of  the  land  'which  pro- 
duces them,  to  its  increafed  fertility  j  or,  in 
confequence  of  more  extended  improvement  and 
good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered  fit 
for  producing  corn ;  it  is  owing  to  a  circum- 
ftance  which  indicates  in  the  clearefl  manner  the 
profperous  and  advancing  ftate  of  the  country. 
The  land  conftitutes  by  far  the  greateft,  the  moft 
important,  and  the  moft  durable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  every  extenfive  country.  It  may  larely 
be  of  fome  ufe,  or,  at  leaft,  it  may  give  fome 
(atisfa6tion  to  the  Public,  to  have  fo  decifive  a 
proof  of  the  increafing  value  of  by  far  the  great- 
eft,  the  moft  important,  and  the  moft  durable 
part  of  its  wealth. 

It  may  too  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  Public  in 
regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  fome  of  its 
inferior  fervants.  If  this  rife  in  the  price  of 
fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing  to  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  filver,  their  pecuniary  reward,  provided 
it  was  not  too  large  before,  ought  certainly  to 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
this  fall*    If  it  is  not  augmented,  their  real  re- 

compence 
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BOOK  compence  will  evidently  be  fo  much  diminiibed 

^^ ^  But  if  this  rife  of  price  is  owing  to  the  increafed 

value,  in  confequence  of  the  imjproved  fertiliQr 
of  the  land  which  produces  fuch  provifions,  it 
becomes  a  much  nicer  matter  to  judge  eitber  in 
what  proportion  any  pecuniary  reward  ought  to 
be  augmented,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  aug' 
mented  at  all.     The  extenfion  of  improvement 
and  cultivation,  as  it  neceiTarily  raifes  more  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  price' of  com,  that  of 
every  fort  of  animal  food,  fo  it  as  neceflarily 
lowers  that  of,  I  believe,  every  fort  of  vegetable 
food*     It  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food ;  be* 
caufe  a  great  part  of  the  land  which  produces  it, 
being  rendered  fit  for  producing  com,  muft  af* 
ford  to  the  landlord  and  farmer  the  rent  and 
profit  of  corn  land.     It  lowers  the  price  of  veg^ 
table  food ;  becaufe,  by  increafing  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  it  increafes  its  abundance.     Tlie  im- 
provements of  agriculture  too  introduce  many 
forts  of  vegetable  food,  which,  requiring  lefe 
land  and  not  more  labour  than  corn,  come  much 
cheaper  to  market.  Such  are  potatoes  and  mai2e, 
or  what  is  called  Indian  corn,  the  two  moll  im- 
portant improvements  which  the  agriculture  of 
Europe,  perhaps, which  Europe itfelf,  has  received 
from  the  great  extenfion  of  its  commerce  and  na- 
vigation. Many  forts  of  vegetable  food,  befides, 
which  in  the  rude  fl:ate  of  agriculture  are  con- 
fined to  the  kitchcn-garden,  and  railed  only  by 
the  fpade,  come  in  its  improved  ftate  to  be  in- 
troduced into  common  fields,  and  to  be  raifed 
by  the  plough :  fuch  as  turnips,  carrots,  cab- 
bages, 
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bages,  &c.  If  in  the  progrefs  of  improve-  c  H  A  P. 
ment,  therefore,  the  real  price  of  one  fpecies  of  ^* 
food  neceffarily  rifes,  that  of  another  as  neceffa- 
rily  falls,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  more 
nicety  to  judge  how  far  the  rife  in  flie  one  may 
be  compenfated  by  the  fall  in  the  other.  When 
the  real  price  of  butcher's-meat  has  once  got  to 
its  height  (which,  with  regard  to  every  fort, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  hog's  flefh,  it  feems  to 
have  done  through  a  great  part  of  England 
more  than  a  century  ago),  any  rife  which  can  af- 
terwards happen'in  that  of  any  other  fort  6f  ani- 
mal food,  cannot  much  affedt  the  circumftances 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  The  circum- 
fiances  of  the  poor  through  a  great  part  of  Eng- 
land cannot  furely  be  fo  much  diftreffed  by  any 
rife  in  the  price  of  poultry,  fifh,  wild-fo\d,  or 
venifon,  as  they  mull  be  relieved  by  the  fall  in 
that  of  potatoes. 

In  the  prefent  feafon  of  fcarcity  the  high  price 
of  corn  no  doubt  diftrcffes  the  poor.  But  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty,  when* corn  is  at  its  or- 
dinary or  average  price,  the  natural  rife  in  the 
price  of  any  other  fort  of  rude  produce  cannot 
much  sffeSt  them.  They  fuffer  more,  perhaps, 
by  the  artificial  rife  which  has  been  occafioned  by 
taxes  in  the  price  of  fome  manufa6lured  commo- 
dities ;  as  of  fait,  foap,  leather,  candles,  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  &c. 


^^^/ 
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Sfe^i  rftht  Prognfs  of  Improvement  upon  tie  mU  Price  tj 

^  ManufaQures. 

T  T  is  the  natural  cffe^  of  improvement^  how- 
-^  ver,  to  diniiiiifti  gradually  the  real  price  of 
almoft  all  manufa6lure8*    That  of  the  manufac* 
turing  workmanfhip  diminifhesy  perhaps,  in  all 
of  them  without  exception*    In  confequence  of 
better  machinery,  of  greater  dexterity,  and  of  a 
more  proper  divifion  and  diflribution  of  work, 
all  of  which  are  the  natural  cfFe6ls  of  improve- 
ment, a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  labour  be- 
comes requifite   for  executing  any  particular 
piece  of  work ;  and  though,  in  confequence  of 
the  flouriihing  circumflances  of  the  fociety,  the 
real  price  of  labour  fliould  rife  very  confiderably, 
yet  the  great  diminution  of  the  quantity  will  ge- 
nerally much  more  than  compenfate  the  greateft 
rife  ^hich  can  happen  in  the  price. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  manufadlures,  in 
which  the  necelfary  rife  in  the  real  price  of  the 
rude  materials  will  more  than  compenfate  all  the 
advantages  which  improvement  can  introduce 
into  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  carpenters 
and  joiners  work,  and  in  the  coarfer  fort  of  cabi- 
net work,  the  neceflary  rife  in  the  real  price  of 
barren  timber,  in  confequence  of  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  will  more  than  compenfate  all  the 
advantages  which  can  be  derived  from  the  beft 
machinery,  the  grcatefl  dexterity,  and  the  moft 
proper  divifion  and  didribution  of  work. 

But 
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But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  real  price  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
rude  materials  either  does  not  rife  at  all,  or  does  ,    ^• 
not  rife  very  much,  that  of  the  manufa6tured 
commodity  finks  very  confiderably. 

This  diminution  of  price  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  and  preceding  century,  been  mod 
remarkable  in  thofe  manufa6lures  of  which  the 
materials  are  the  coarfer  metals.  A  better  move- 
ment of  a  watch,  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century  could  have  been  bought  for  twenty 
pounds,  may  now  perhaps  be  had  for  twenty 
{hillings.  In  the  work  of  cutlers  and  lockfmiths, 
in  all  the  toys  which  are  made  of  the  coarfer 
metals,  and  in  all  thofe  goods  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  ware,  there  has  been,  during  the  fame 
period,  a  very  great  reduftion  of  price,  though 
not  altogether  fo  great  as  in  watch-work.  It 
has,  however,  been  fufficient  to  afloniih  the 
workmen  of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  who  in 
many  cafes  acknowledge  that  they  can  produce 
no  work  of  equal  goodnefs  for  double,  or  even 
for  triple  the  price.  There  are  perhaps  no  ma- 
nufafilures  in  which  the  divifion  of  labour  can  be 
carried  further,  or  in  which  the  machinery  em- 
ployed admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  improve- 
ments, than  thofe  of  which  the  materials  are  the 
coarfi^r  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufafture  there  has,  during 
the  fame  period,  been  no  fiich  fenfible  reduiSlion 
of  price.  The  price  of  luperfine  cloth,  I  have 
been  affured,  on  the  contrary,  has,  within  thefe 
five-and-i:wenty  or  thirty  years,  rifen  fomewhat 
'  Vol.  11.  c  c  in 
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B  O  O  K  in  proportion  to  its  quality ;  owing,  it  was  iaid^ 
5l  ,  to  a  coniiderable  rife  ia  the  price  of  the  mate* 
rial,  which  confids  altogether  of  Spanifh  wooL 
That  of  the  Yorkfliire  cloth,  which  is  made  aU 
together  of  Engliih  wool,  is  (aid  indeed,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  to  have  fallen 
a  good  deal  in  proportion  to  its  quality.  Qua- 
lity, however,  is  fb  very  difputable  a  matter, 
that  I  look  upon  all  information  of  this  kind  as 
fomewhat  uncertain.  In  the  clothing  manu- 
fa^ure,  the  divifion  of  labour  is  nearly  the  lame 
now  as  it  was  a  centuiy  ago,  and  the  machinery 
employed  is  not  very  different.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  fome  fmall  improvements  in 
both,  which  may  have  occafioned  fome  reduction 
of  price. 

But  the  redudlion  will  appear  much  more  fen- 
fible  and  undeniable,  if  we  compare  the  price  of 
this  manufa^ure  in  the  prefent  times  with  what 
it  was  in  a  much  remoter  period,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  labour 
was  probably  much  lefs  fubdivided,  and  the  ma- 
chinery employed  much  more  imperfedl,  than  it 
is  at  prefent. 

In  1487,  being  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.,  it  was 

enabled,  that  "  whofoever  fhall  fell  by  retail  a 

broad  yard  of  the  fined  fcarlet  grained,  or  of 

other  grained  cloth   of  the   fined  making, 

above  fixteen  ftiillings,  ftiall  forfeit  forty  IhU- 

*'  lings  for  every  yard  fo  fold."     Sixteen  fliil- 

lings,    therefore,   containing    about   the  fame 

quantity  of  filver  as  four^and-twenty  fhillings  of 

our  prefent  money,  was,  at  that  time,  reckoned 

^  not 
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liot  an  unreafonable  price  for  a  yard  of  the  fineft  C  R  A  P« 
cloth;  and  as  this  is  a  fumptuary  law,  fuch  ^' 
cloth,  it  is  probable,  had  uliially  been  fold 
fomewhat  dearer.  A  guinea  may  be  reckoned 
the  higheft  price  in  the  prefent  times.  Even 
though  the  quality  of  the  cloths,  therefore^ 
ihould  be  fuppofed  equal,  and  that  of  the  prefent 
times  is  moft  probably  much  fuperior,  yet,  even 
upon  this  fuppoiition,  the  money  price  of  the 
fineft  cloth  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  re* 
duced  fince  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
its  real  price  has  been  much  more  reduced.  Six 
ifaillings  and  eight-pence  was  then,  and  long 
afterwards,  reckoned  the  average  price  of  a  quar^ 
ter  of  wheat.  Sixteen  ftiillings,  therefore,  was 
the  price  of  two  quarters  and  more  than  three 
buihels  of  wheat.  Valuing  a  quarter  of  wheat 
in  the  prefect  times  at  eight-and^-twenty  fliillings^ 
the  real  price  of  a  yard  of  fine  cloth  muft^  in 
thofe  times>  have^been  equal  to  at  leaft  three 
pounds  fix  ftiillings  and  fixpence  of  our  prefent 
money.  The  man  who  bought  it  muft  have 
parted  with  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labour 
and  fubfiftence  equal  to  what  that  fum  would 
purchafe  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  redu6lion  in  the  real  price  of  the  coarfe 
manufa^ure,  though  confiderable,  has  not  been 
fo  great  as  in  that  of  the  fine. 

In  1463,  being  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.,  it  was 
ena£ted>  that  "  no  fervant  in  huft)andry,  nor 
"  common  labourer^  nor  fervant  to  any  artificer 
•*  inhabiting  out  of  a  city  or  burgh,  (hall  ufe  or 
^*  wear  in  their  clothing  any  cloth  above  two 

c  c  2  <^  ftiillings 
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BOOK''  ihillings  the  broad  yard/'      In  the  3d  of 
^       Edward  IV.  two  ihillingfi  contained  very  near- 
ly the  fkme  quantity  of  iilver  m  four  of  our 
prefent  money.    But  the  Yorklhire  cloth  which 
is  now  fold  at  four  ihillings  the  yard,  is  probably 
much  fuperior  to  any  that  was  then  made  for 
the  wearing  of  the  very  pooreft  order  of  common 
fervants.    Even  the  money  price  of  their  cloth' 
ing,  therefore,  may,  in  proportion  to  the  qua^ 
lity,  be  ibmewhat  cheaper  in  the  prefent  than  it 
was  in  thofe  ancient  times.    Tlie  real  price  is 
certainly  a  good  deal  cheaper.    Ten-pence  was 
then  reckoned  what  is  called  the  moderate  and 
reaibnable  price  of  a  buihel  of  wheat*     Two 
(hillings,  therefore,  was  the  price  o£  two  buiheli 
and  near  two  pecks  of  wheat,  which  in  the 
prefent  times,  at  three  ihillings  and  iixpence 
the  buihel,  would  be  worth  eight  fhillings  and 
nine-pence.    For  a  yard  of  this  cloth  the  poor 
fervant  muft  have  parted  with  the  power  of  pur- 
chafing  a  quantity  of  fubfiftence  equal  to  what 
eight  {hillings  and  nine-pence  would  purchafe  in 
the  prefent  times.    This  is  a  fumptuary  law  too, 
reftraining  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
poor.    Their  clothing,  therefore,  had  commonly 
been  much  more  expend ve. 

The  fame  order  of  people  arc,  by  the  feme 
law,  prohibited  from  wearing  hofe,  of  which  the 
price  Ihould  exceed  fourtecn.pence  tho  pair, 
equal  to  about  eight-and-twcnty  pence  of  our 
prefent  money.  But  fourteen-pence  was  in  thofe 
times  the  price  of  a  bufiiel  and  near  two  pecks  of 
wheat}  which,  in  the  preient  times,  at  three  and 

fixpence 
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fixpence  the  buihel,  would  coil  five  fhillings  and  chap. 
three-pence.  We  Ihould  in  the  prefent  times  ,  3^ 
coniider  this  as  a  very  high  price  for  a  pair  of 
ilockings  to  a  fervant  of  the  pooreft  and  loweft 
order.  He  muft,  however,  in  thofe  times  have 
paid  what  was  really  equivalent  to  this  price  for 
them. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knitting 
dockings  was  probably  not  known  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Their  hofe  were  made  of  common  cloth, 
which  may  have  been  one  of  the  caufes  of  their 
dearnefs.  The  firft  perfon  that  wore  ilockings 
in  England  is  faid  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth. 
She  received  them  as  a  prefent  from  the  Spaniih 
ambaiTador. 

Both  in  the  coarfe  and  in  the  fine  woollen 
manufacture,  the  machinery  employed  was  much 
more  imperfe6l  in  thofe  ancient,  than  it  is  in  the 
prefent  times.  It  has  iince  received  three  very 
capital  improvements,  befides,  probably,  many 
fmaller  ones  of  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
i^ertain  either  the  number  or  the  importance. 
The  three  capital  improvements  are :  firil.  The 
exchange  of  the  rock  and  ipindle  for  the  fpin- 
ning-wheel,  which,  with,  the  fame  quantity  of 
labour,  will  perform  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  work.  Secondly,  the  ufe  of  feveral 
very  ingenious  machines  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  in  a  ilill  greater  proportion  the  winding 
of  the  woriled  and  wooUen  yam,  or  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  warp  and  woof  before  they 
ve  put  into  the  loom ;  an  operation  which,  pre- 

<:  c  3  vious 
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BOOR  vious  to  the  invention  of  thofe  machines,  muft 
}•_  ,  have  been  extremely  tedious  and  troublefoine* 
Thirdly,  The  employment  of  the  fulling  mill 
for  thickening  the  cloth,  inilcad  of  treading  it 
in  water.  Neither  wind  nor  water  mills  of  any 
kind  were  known  in  England  fo  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  lixtcenth  century,  nor,  fofef 
as  I  know,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  They  had  been  introduced  into  Italy 
fome  time  before. 

The  confideration  of  thcfc  circumflances  may, 
perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us  why  the 
real  price  both  of  the  coarf  e  and  of  the  fine  ma* 
nufa6^ure,  was  fo  much  higher  in  thofe  anoienti 
than  it  is  in  the  prefent  timeH.  It  coil  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  to  bring  the  goods  to  market 
When  they  were  brought  thither,  therefore, 
they  mufl  have  purchafed  or  exchange^  for  the 
price  of  a  greater  quantity. 

The  coarfe  manufa6lure  probably  was,  in 
thofe  ancient  times,  carried  on  in  England,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  always  has  been  in  coun« 
tries  where  arts  and  manufa6iures  are  in  their  in** 
fancy.  It  was  probably  a  houihold  manufa^ure, 
in  \yhich  every  different  part  of  the  work  was 
occafionally  performed  by  all  the  different  mem- 
bers of  ahnofl  every  private  family  j  but  fo  as  to 
bo  their  work  only  when  they  had  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  and  not  to  be  the  principal  bufinefs  from 
which  any  of  them  derived  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubliftence.  The  work  which  is  performed 
ir^  this  manner,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 

cornel 
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comes  always  much  cheaper  to  market  than  that  CHAP* 
which  is  the  principal  or  fole  fund  of  the  work-  ^' 
man's  fubfiftence.  The  fine  manufafture,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  in  thofe  times  carried 
on  in  England,  but  in  the  rich  and  commercial 
country  of  Flanders ;  and  it  was  probably  con- 
du6led  then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  now,  by 
people  who  derived  the  whple,  or  the  principal 
part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  it.  It  was  befides 
a  foreign  manufadture,  and  mufl  have  paid  fome 
duty,  the  ancient  cuftom  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age at  leaft,  to  the  King.  This  duty,  indeed, 
would  not  probably  be  veiy  great.  It  was  not 
then  the  policy  of  Europe  to  reftrain,  by  high 
duties,  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures, 
but  rather  to  encourage  it,  in  order  that  mer- 
chants might  be  enabled  to  fupply,  at  as  eaiy  a 
rate  as  poffible,  the  great ,  men  with  the  conve- 
niencies  and  luxuries  which  they  wanted,  and 
which  the  induftry  of  their  own  country  could 
not  afford  them.. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  circumftances  may 
perhaps  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us  why,  in 
thofe  ancient  times,  the  real  price  of  the  coarfe 
manufacture  was,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
fine,  fo  much  lower  than  in  the  prefent  timei;^ 
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CONCLUSION   OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  very  long  chapter  with 
obferving,  that  every  improvement  in  the  cir< 
cumilances  of  the  fociety  tends  either  dire£tiy 
or  indirectly  to  raife  the  real  rent  of  land,  toia- 
creafe  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord,  his  power 
of  purchafing  the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  other  people. 

The  extenfion  of  improvement  and  cultivatioii 
tends  to  raife  it  dire£tly.  The  landlord's  flisre 
of  the  produce  neceflarily  increafes  with  the  in« 
creafe  of  the  produce. 

That  rife  in  the  real  price  of  thofe  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  which  isfirfl  the  effeSt 
of  extended  improvement  and  cultivation,  and 
afterwards  the  caufe  of  their  being  ftill  further 
extended,  the  rife  in  the  price  of  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample, tends  too  to  raife  the  rent  of  land  di- 
reftly,  and  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion.  The 
real  value  of  the  landlord's  ftiare,  his  real  com- 
mand of  the  labour  of  other  people,  not  only 
rifes  with  the  real  value  of  the  produce,  but  the 
proportion  of  his  ftiare  to  the  whole  produce 
rifes  with  it.  That  produce,  after  the  rife  in  its 
real  price,  requires  no  more  labour  to  collect  it 
than  before.  A  fmaller  proportion  of  it  will, 
therefore,  be  fufficient  to  replace,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  the  ftock  which  employs  that  labour. 
A  greater  proportion  of  it  muft,  confequently, 
belong  to  the  landlord. 

All 
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All  thofe  improvements  in  the  produftive  chap. 
powers  of  labour^  which  tend  direftly  to  reduce  ^  J^ 
the  real  price  of  manufadlures,  tend  indiredly  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land.     The  landlord  ex- 
changes  that  part  of  his  rude  produce,  which  is 
over  and  above  his  own  confumption,  or  what 
comes,  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  part 
of  it,  for  manufa6tured  produce.    Whatever  re« 
duces  the  real  price  of  the  latter,  raifes  that  of 
the  former.     An  equal  quantity  of  the  former 
becomes  thereby  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  latter ;  and  the  landlord  is  enabled  to 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  the  conveniencies, 
ornaments,  or  luxuries,  which  he  has  occafion 
for. 

Every  increafe  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  every  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful 
labour  employed  within  it,  tends  indireftly  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land.  A  certain  propor* 
tion  of  this  labour  naturally  goes  to  the  land. 
A  greater  number  of  men  and  cattle  are  em* 
ployed  in  its  cultivation,  the  produce  increafes 
with  the  increafe  of  the  flock  which  is  thus  em- 
ployed in  raiiing  it,  and  the  rent  increafes  with 
the  produce. 

The  contrary  circumflances,  the  negleft  of 
cultivation  and  improvement,  the  fall  in  the  real 
price  of  any  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land, 
the  rife  in  the  real  price  of  manufa6lures  from 
the  decay  of  manufacturing  art  and  induflry,  the 
declenfion  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  fociety,  all 
tend,  on  the  other  band,  to  lower  the  real  rent 
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9  o  O  K  of  land,  to  reduce  the  real  wealth  of  the  land* 
^       lord,  to  diminifh  his  power  of  purchafing  either 
the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  other 
peo])le« 

"fhe  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country,  or  what  comes  to  tiie 
fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  that  annual  pro* 
duce,  naturally  divides  itfelf,  it  has  already  been 
obfervdd,  into  three  parts ;  the  rent  of  land,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  ilock ;  and 
conilitutes  a  revenue  to  three  different  orders  of 
people ;  to  thofe  who  live  by  rent,  to  thofe  who 
live  by  wages,  and  to  thofe  who  live  by  profit 
Thefe  are  the  three  great,  original  and  confti* 
tuent  orders  of  every  civilized  fociety,  from 
whofb  revenue  that  of  every  other  order  is  ulti* 
mately  derived. 

The  intercfl  of  the  firll  of  thofe  three  great 
orders,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  juft  now 
faid,  is  llriftly  and  infeparably  conne£led  with 
the  general  intereft  of  the  fociety.  Whatever 
either  promotes  or  obilrudls  the  one,  neceflarily 
promotes  or  obftru6t8  the  other.  When  the 
public  deliberates  concerning  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  police,  the  proprietors  of  land 
never  can  miflead  it,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  their  own  particular  order ;  at  leaft,  if 
they  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  that  in- 
tereft.  They  are,  indeed,  too  often  defective  in 
this  tolerable  knowledge.  They  are  the  only 
one  of  the  three  orders  whofc  revenue  cofts  them 
ficither  labour  nor  care,  but  comes  to  them,  as 
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it  were,  of  its  own  accord,  and  independent  of  c  H  A  F. 
Buy  plan  or  proje6l  of  their  own.  That  indo-  ,  j^;_ 
lence,  which  is  the  natural  effedl  of  the  eafe 
and  fecurity  of  their  fituation,  renders  them  too 
often,  not  only  ignorant,  but  incapable  of  that 
application  of  mind  which  is  neceflary  in  order 
to  forefee  and  underftand  the  confequences  of 
any  public  regulation.   • 

The  intereft  of  the  fecond  order,  that  of  thofe 
who  live  by  wages,  is  as  ftri6lly  connected  with 
the  intereft  of  the  fociety  as  that  of  the  firft.   The 
wages  of  the  labourer,  it  has  already  been  (hewn» 
are  never  fo  high  as  when  the  demand  for  labour 
is  continually  riling,  or  when  the  quantity  em- 
ployed is   every  year  increafing  confiderably. 
When  this  real  wealth  of  the  fociety  becomes 
ftationary,  his  wages  are  foon  reduced  to  what  is 
barely  enough  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a  fa? 
mily,   or  to  continue  the  race  of  labburers. 
When  the  fpciety  declines,  they  fall  even  below 
this.     The  order  of  proprietors  may,  perhaps, 
gain  more  by  the  profperity  of  the  fociety ,  than 
that  of  labourers :   but  there  is  no  order  that 
fuffers  fo  cruelly  from  its  decline.    But  though 
the  intereft  of  the  labourer  is  ftriftly  connefted 
with  that  of  the  fociety,  he  is  incapable  either  or 
comprehending  that  intereft,  or  of  underftand* 
ing  its  connexion  with  his  own.     pis  condition 
leaves  him  no  time  to  receive  the  neceflary  in* 
formation,  and  his  education  and  habits  are 
commonly  fuch  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  judge 
^ven  though  he  was  fully  informed.     In  the 
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BOOK  public  deliberations,  therefore,  his  voice  ifi  littk 

^ ,  heard  and  lefs  regarded,  except  upon  feme  par. 

Cicular  occadons,  when  his  ciamotir  is  animated, 
fet  on,  and  fupported  by  liis  employers,  not  for 
his,  but  their  own  particular  purpofes* 

His  employers  conflitutc  the  third  order,  that 
of  thofe  who  live  by  profit.  It  is  the  flock  that 
is  employed  for  the  fake  of  profit,  which  puts 
into  motion  the  greater  part  of  the  ufeful  labour 
of  every  fociety.  ITie  plans  and  projefts  of  the 
employers  of  flock  regulate  and  dire€l  all  the 
mofl  important  operations  of  labour,  and  profit 
is  the  end  propofed  by  all  thofe  plans  and  pro- 
jeAn.  But  the  rate  of  profit  does  not,  like  rent 
and  wages,  rife  with  the  profperity,  and  fall 
with  the  declenfion,  of  the  fociety.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  naturally  low  in  rich,  and  high  in 
poor  countries,  and  it  is  always  higheil  in  the 
countries  which  are  going  faflefl  to  ruin.  The 
interefl  of  this  third  order,  therefore,  has  not  the 
fame  connexion  with  the  general  intcrcft  of  the 
fociety  as  that  of  the  other  two.  Merchants  and 
mafler  manufailurers  are,  in  this  order,  the  two 
clafTes  of  people  who  commonly  employ  the 
largefl  capitals,  and  who  by  their  wealth  draw  to 
themfelvcs  the  greatefl  fhare  of  the  public  con- 
fidcration.  A.s  during  their  whole  lives  they  arc 
engaged  in  plans  and  proje6ls,  they  have  fre- 
quently more  acutenefs  of  underflanding  than 
the  greater  part  of  country  gentlemen.  As  their 
thoughts,  however,  are  commonly  exercifed  rather 
about  the  interefl  of  their  own  particular  branch 
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of  bxifinefs,  than  about  that  of  the  fociety,  their  CHAP, 
judgment,  even  when  given  with  the  greateft ,  ^' 
candour  (which  it  has  not  been  upon  every  oc* 
cafion),  is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  with 
regard  to  the  former  of  thofe  two  obje6ls,  than 
with  regard  to  the  latter.  Their  fuperiority  over 
the  country  gentleman  is,  not  fo  much  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  public  interefl,  as  in  their 
having  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own  interefl 
than  he  has  of  his.  It  is  by  this  fuperior  know- 
ledge of  their  own  interefl  that  they  have  fre- 
quently impofed  upon  his  generofity,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  give  up  both  his  own  interefl  and 
that  of  the  public,  from  a  very  fimple  but 
honefl  convi6lion,  that  their  interefl,  and  not 
his,  was  the  interefl  of  the  public.  The  interefl 
of  the  dealers,  however,  in  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  or  manufadlures,  is  always  in  fome  re- 
ipe6ls  different  from,  and  even  oppofite  to,  that 
of  the  public.  To  widen  the  market  and  to 
narrow  the  competition,  is  always  the  interefl  of 
the  dealers.  To  widen  the  market  may  fre- 
quently be  agreeable  enougli  to  the  interefl  of 
the  public  j  but  to  narrow  the  competition  mufl 
ialways  be  agaiilfl  it,  and  can  ferve  only  to  enable 
the.  dealers,  by  raifing  their  profits  above  what' 
they  naturall/  would  be,  to  levy,  for  their  own 
benefit,  an  abfurd  tax  upon  the  refl  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  propofal  of  any  new  law 
or  regulation  of  commerce  which  comes  from 
this  order,  ought  always  to  be  liflened  to  with 
great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted 
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BOOK  tillafterhavingbeen  long  and  carefully examirie^ 
^  not  only  with  the  moil  fcrupulous,  6ut  with  the 
moil  flifpicious  attention.  It  comes  from  an  order 
of  men,  whofe  intereft  is  never  exa6tly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  public,  who  have  generally  an 
intereft  to  deceive  and  even  to  opprefs  the  public^ 
and  who  accordin^y  have,  upon  many  occafions, 
both  deceived  and  opprefled  it* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fockty  in  which  (how  h  im^^tau 
uo  diWfiou  of  labour,  in  which  cxchan|)^.s  ^rt 
ieldom  made,  and  in  which  every  man  provide 
every  thing  for  himfelf,  it  is  not  nccctlary  that  any 
ftock  fhoidd  be  accumulated  or  ftoivd  up  befojt^ 
hand,  in  order  to  ciuTy  on  the  huftnelJ*  of  tho 
fociety.  Every  man  ondcavoui^  to  ftipply  by 
his  own  induftry  hia  own  occaiional  wants  as  tJiey 
occur.  When  he  is  hu ngry,  he  goes  to  the  foreft 
to  hunt;  when  his  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes 
himfelf  with  the  ikin  of  the  tirll  large  animal  he 
kills ;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  riun,  he 
repairs  it,  us  well  as  he  can,  with  the  treed  and 
the  turf  that  are  ncarcft  it. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  hibour  hm  once 
been  thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a 
man's  own  labour  can  fupply  btit  a,  very  ftnall 
part  of  his  occaflonal  wants.  The  iUr  greater 
part  of  them  arc  fupplied  by  the  produce  oi*  other 
men's  labour,  which  he  purchafes  with  the  pro- 
duce, or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  his  own.     But  this  purclmlu 

D  D  4  caunut 


4^1  Of  'fn%  %Miinr^  AfxvMyiAnofff 

•  o  o  K  c;*fimH  U$i  ttmW^  till  iUi'U  Uitm  nn  th«  ft^Aurtot 

hui  ioUU    A  iUfiM  of^ooit^  (d  iUtkrmi  kifUk^ 

Uf  mmnit^m  UUt^  mh\  Up  fuppiy  Uim  with  t!h$ 
mnimuU  uuA  UpifU  nV  \m  work,  fill  fm^h  Um«f ni 

A  w^^dv^r  i'4riMoiM|/(>ly  \mi\W^n\m\y  Up  \mf^ 

mmuifim  Um^  mu\  Up  Ui\i\p\y Umtif^iih  i!lfmm%» 
iMtmU  nmt  Um\%  (fi'  Imi^  wwk,  till  U^hMtmimiiy 
Minpi^mif  hui  UpU\  Uk  w^J/,  'Dm  ^(^iiffiMliitlM 
mMil|^viil<tr»flyi  h<tf  pmvUpun  Up  \m  i^^fpiying  tm 
Indiiiiry  iof  Up  Upuih  »  iinm  Up  iUeh  u  p4Mt»lA$t 
huttn^Hh, 

An ihi$ MimmuhiUpfi  fti'iUp^'M  mndf  iniJtmm^ 
Uimoi'  iUUiffn^  b*t  pr^y/Upun  to  iU^.dMiUpn  ttf  li^ 
\pipMt\  Up  UtUhiif  mu  \m  uuttif  anA  ttupti!',  \\Ap{\WUUtd 
Up  \Ptip\uptS\tiu  ttu\y  m  iUpvk  in  \Pt^Vp4nii\y  tmnt 
mui  mor^,  m'i'iituuUtiM,  Th^  <)U4MUty  i/f  tiMk 
i^fUiin  v^UU'U  it^<^t  iktuft  iMOnlmr  of  p^4ppl^,  cm 
work  up/mr,ii''4ihn  in  ft  t^rt^fii  prtp)pOfii$m  »*^ 
hntit  i'oui^'i^  Uf  (m*  /rM/Mt  «nd  uunt^  i\i\pi\Wuitii\  \  n9iA 
li^  Ui*t  ippitA^Unu^tS tnu'U  ^oik\w%nittt*.^rf$4iufilAy 
ftAiU'^t\  \n  it  ^n^^Uu  iit^^^PT^i  ipi  tttupiuiiyf  h  Vi* 
rtPiiy  ffl' tn^w  ifiii^'innt'^  toiimt  Up  b«  Ui\^^tpU$d  t(fr 
innliiuiifii^^  iititl  ii\itv\ifjtni^  ihfH't^  ippi^tiiiUpttn,  M 
fli<^  <livi(ioM  or  Uhoiir  ;m(v4ihht{^,  iif^^r^ir/ic^it;!  Ill 

riuM<l;^*r  o/'  wofkirmo,  «ni  iijmjiiI  Moi'k  if^'  pr^ifv'u 
/iori^i  firui  ii  atwUs^r  iUpuk  ^4  mniefinU  »ml  Unk 
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than  what  would  have  been  necefTary  in  a  ruder  latrodua. 
{late  of  things,  muft  be  accumulated  before- 
hand. But  the  number  of  workmen  in  every 
branch  of  bufinefl  generally  increafes  with  the  du 
vifion  of  labour  in  that  branch,  or  rather  it  is  the 
increafe  of  their  number  which  enables  them  to 
daft  and  Aibdivide  themfelves  in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  Hock  is  previoufly 
neceflary  for  carrying  on  this  great  improve- 
ment in  the  productive  powers  of  hibour,  fo  that 
accumulation  naturally  leads  to  this  improve- 
ment. The  perfon  who  employs  his  flock  in 
maintaining  labour,  neceiTarily  wiihes  to  employ 
it  in  Aich  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  great  a 
quantity  of  work  as  pofflble.  He  endeavours, 
therefore,  both  to  make  among  his  workmen  the 
mod  proper  dillribution  of  employment,  and  to 
furnifh  them  with  the  bed  machines  which  he 
can  either  invent  or  afford  to  purchafe.  His 
abilities  in  both  thcfe  refpedls  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  flock,  or  to  the 
number  of  people  whom  it  cari  employ.  The 
quantity  of  induflry,  therefore,  not  only  increafes 
in  every  country  with  the  increafe  of  the  flock 
which  employs  it,  but,  in  confequence  of  that 
increafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  induflry  produces 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  ef{e€ts  of  the  increafb 
of  Hock  upon  induflry  and  its  produ6live  powers. 

In  the  following  book  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  flock,  the  effefts  of  its^ 
accumulation  into  capitals  of  different  kinds»' 
and  the  efie£ts  of  the  different  employments  of 

thofo 
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BOOK  thofe  capitals.  This  book  is  divided  into  five 
5l  .  chapters.  In  the  ftrft  chapter,  1  have  endea- 
voured to  ihow  what  arc  the  different  parts  or 
branches  into  which  the  flock,  either  of  an  indi^ 
vidual,  or  of  a  great  fociety,  naturally  divides 
itielf.  In  the  fecond,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain  the  natui'o  and  operation  of  money  con» 
fidered  as  a  particular  branch  of  the  general 
ftock  of  the  fociety.  The  (lock  which  is  accu* 
mulatcd  into  a  capital,  may  either  be  employed 
by  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  it  may  be 
lent  to  fome  other  perfon.  In  the  third,  and 
fourth  chapters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine 
the  manner  in  which  it  operates  in  both  theie 
iituations.  The  fiflh  and  lad  chapter  treats  q{ 
the  different  efk&M  which  the  different  employ* 
ments  of  capital  immediately  produce  upon  the 
quantity  both  of  national  induilry,  and  of  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour. 


CHAP.  L 

Qfllie  Divijion  qf  Stock. 

CHAP.  T7[7K^^  *^^  ^^^'^  which  a  man  pofTefTes  is 
_  ,  V  V  no  more  than  fUfficient  to  maintain  him 
for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  he  feldom  thinks 
of  deriving  any  revenue  from  it.  He  confumes 
it  as  fparingly  as  he  can,  and  endeavours  by  his 
labour  to  acquire  fomething  which  may  ibppiy 
its  place  before  it  be  confumed  altogether*    His 

3  revenue 
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revenue  is,  in  this  cafe,  derived  from  his  labour  CHAP, 
only.   This  is  the  ftate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ,^^ 
labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

But  when  he  pofleiTes  flock  fufficient  to  main- 
tain  him  for  months  or  years,  he  naturally  ^endea- 
vours to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  greater  part 
pf  it ;  referving  only  fo  much  fbr  his  immediate 
confumption  as  may  maintain  him  till  this  re« 
venue  begins  to  coiqe  in.  His  whole  flock, 
therefore,  is  diflinguifhed  into  two  parts.  That 
part  which,  he  experts,  is  to  afford  him  this  re- 
venue, is  called  his  capital.  The  other  is  that 
which  fupplies  his  immediate  confumption  ;  and 
which  confifls  either,  firfl,  in  that  portion  of  his 
whole  flock  which  was  originally  referved  for 
this  purpofe ;  or,  fecondly,  in  his  revenue,  from 
whatever  fource  derived,  as  it  gradually  comes 
in  ;  or,  thirdly,  in  fuch  things  as  had  been  pur- 
chafed  by  either  of  thefe  in  fonper  years,  and 
which  are  not  yet  entirely  confumed ;  fuch  as  a 
dock  of  clothes,  houfehold  furniture,  and  the 
like.  In  one,  or  other,  or  all  of  thefe  three 
articles,  confifls  the  flock  which  men  commonly 
referve  for  their  own  immediate  confumption. 

There  are  two  diflterent  ways  in  which  a  capi- 
tal may  be  employed  fo  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or 
profit  to  its  employer. 

Firfl,  it  may  be  employed  in  raifing,  manu- 
fa6luring,  or  purchafing  goods,  and  felling  them 
again  with  a  profit.  The  capital  employed  in 
this  manner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its 
employer,  while  it  either  remains  in  his  pofTeffion, 
^r  coQtinu^s  in  the  fame  ihape.  The  goods  of  the 

merchant 
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BOOK  merchant  yield  him  no  revenue  or  profit  till  he 
i^l^.  fells  them  for  money,  and  the  money  yields  him 
as  little  till  it  is  again  exchanged  for  goods*  His 
capital  is  continually  going  from  him  in  one 
ihape,  and  returning  to  him  in  another,  and  it  is 
only  by  means  of  fuch  circulation,  or  fucceiBve 
exchanges,  that  it  can  yield  him  any  profit 
Such  capitals,  therefore  may  very  properly  be 
called  circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  land,  in  the  purchafe  of  ufefiil 
machines  and  inflruments  of  trade,  or  in  fuch^ 
like  things  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without 
changing  mailers,  or  circulating  any  further* 
Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be 
called  fitted  capitals* 

Different  occupations  require  very  different 
proportions  between  the  fixed  and  circulating 
capitals  employed  in  them. 

The  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  is 
altogether  a  circulating  capital.  lie  has  occa« 
fion  for  no  machines  or  inflruments  of  trade,  un- 
left  his  fhop,  or  warehoiifc,  he  confidercd  as  fuch. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  mafter  arti- 
ficer or  manufa6lurer  mufl  be  fixed  in  the  inflru- 
ments of  his  trade.  This  part,  however,  is  very 
fmall  in  fome,  and  vitvy  great  in  others.  A 
mafler  taylor  requires  no  other  inflruments  of 
trade  but  a  parcel  of  needles.  Tliofe  of  the 
mafler  fhoemaker  are  a  little,  though  but  a  very 
little,  more  expenfive.  Thole  of  the  weaver  rife 
a  good  deal  above  tliofe  of  the  flioemaker*  The 
far  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  all  fbch  mafter 

artificers. 
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artificers,  however,  is  circulated,  either  in  the  C  H  A  B* 
/wages  of  their  workmen,  or  in  the  price  of  their 
materials,  and  repaid  with  a  profit  by  the  price 
of  the  work. 

In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  is 
required.  In  a  great  iron-work,  for  example, 
the  furnace  for  melting  the  ore,  the  forge,  the 
jQitt-mill,  are  inflruments  of  trade  which  cannot 
be  ere6led  without  a  very  great  expence.  In 
coal- works,  and  mines  of  every  kind,  the  ma« 
chinery  neceffary  both  for  drawing  out  the  water 
and  for  other  purpofes,  is  frequently  dill  more 
expenfive. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which 
is  employed  in  the  inftruments  of  agriculture  is 
a  fixed ;  that  which  is  employed  in  the  wages 
and  maintenance  of  his  labouring  fervants,  is  a 
circulating  capital.  He  makes  a  profit  of  the 
one  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  pofleflion,  and  of 
the  other  by  parting  with  it.  The  price  or  value 
of  his  labouring  cattle  is  a  fixed  capital  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  the  inflruments  of  huf> 
bandry :  Their  maintenance  is  a  circulating  ca^ 
pital  in  the  fame  manner  as  tliat  of  the  labour- 
ing fervants.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by 
keeping  the  labouring  cattle,  and  by  parting 
with  their  maintenance.  Both  the  price  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  cattle  which  are  bought 
in  and  fattened,  not  for  labour,  but  for  fale,  are 
a  circulating  capital.  The  farmer  makes  his 
profit  by  parting  with  tliem.  A  flock  of  fheep 
or  a  herd  of  cattle  that,  in  a  breeding  country, 
is  bought  in,  neither  for  labour,  nor  for  fale, 

but 


4i4  w  run  9WUWII  of  vrom^ 

ft  0  0  K  bfit  In  orAm  to  mnim  d  \ff(di  hy  ih#ir  wod^  by 

UmMi^  in  A  dr^ul^tiriic  Q^M^ii  Tb#  pri^  if 
tntiit^  ky  fmriing  with  it  f  mul  It  ^cm##  bi^k  with 

pH^  ^  tim  ^ttitlt»f  bt  i\w  prm  ifi  i\m  wmA^  ifa^ 
mUk|  ftn4  ih^  iti^r ^^il^,  'V\m  wh^l#  vnki^  ^  tfa# 
iW4  to^  i^  |ir(;|iftfty  ft  ^^4  i^pltAt#  lltmifti  ii 
g<^^  hmk^M^i^  fi\\A  f(/rwAr4i»  b^tweim  ih#  ^r ^iifl4 

tti«r^f<^#4o#^nat|^f^^rlyc;ir(^ukt##  'Vh^ikrnm 
mnkun  \m  \ni4\i^  imt  by  it^  T^U^^  but  by  itfi^  in^retklkf 
'fhe  1^^)^^  itoi-'k  ^  my  rottntry  (^r  Ib^ii^y  i# 
tHi»  ^m^  witb  tlii^t  c^'  iiU  iti»  intiAt4tftnt#  ^  fn^m^ 
b^9i  »o4  tb^f d'(^^  Afttufftlty  4ivl4#ii  iiikW  tot# 
tii^  &m#  ibf^  porti^^i  ^i^b  of  wbkb  (»ii#  A4li& 

'V\w  Fbft,  w  tbftt  i^wtbm  wbk'b  w  rd4riv§4 
fwf  imm^4M4t4^  ^ionrMmfHimit  ftiui  of  vf\mH  tb# 
i?bttrtt^ti^rJ(U^'  i«,  that  it  iirtWrd^  mo  r^viipimi^  or 
jiro/it.  It  oou(Ht»  in  tb*j  iU$iik  of  ft>o4^  c^b4l>€^t 
bowfclwild  fMrr^itar^,  &(/.  whi^h  bwvo  lii^^^i  pw* 
iM^i^A  by  tb4<ir  jirop^tr  (i/ihtUti^ortt^  but  wbidi  «ff 
ft^/t  y^  ^\iim\y  i'miVrnmiA,  '1*1*^  wbob<  fk^t'k  d 
ttwti?  i\v^k\\u\^Autnim  Uh$  lUhiiiiUifg  ttt  any  (mM 
thtw  iti  iin^  ittmtitry^  ttmk^  ft  fmrt  M'  thin  Hrii  fm^ 
thn,  'l)w  iUu'k  timt  i«»  lfti4  out  iu  ft  lumf^^  if 
it  in  to  b(^  tlut  i\w^UUt^^4Hn4ih  of  f  bo  proj»riotof| 
ii^ft(5«^  frouj  tbfti  ttumwui  to  (m^i?  iutbofun^i^ 
of  ft  i'ftfuifttf  or  u^  utthiii  ftuy  r>tv^tfm<^  Ui  it^  (^wmr, 
A  4wi-^lbu/i:  bou('«,  ft«>  liu^b,  iumtfiUiiinn  uotbiu^ 
to  i\w  i^v^uu^  oi  ili^  iubftbitftnt)  ftu4  tlnmg^i  it 
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is,  no  doubt,  extremely  ufeflil  to  him,  it  is  as  his  c  H  A  P. 

dothes  and  houiehold  furniture  are  ufdtil  to  him,  ^ ^ 

which,  however,  make  k  part  of  his  expence,  and 
not  of  his  revenue*  If  it  is  to  be  let  to  a  tenant 
for  rent,  as  the  houfe  itfelf  can  produce  nothing, 
the  tenant  mufl  always  pay  the  rent  out  of  ibme 
other  revenue  which  he  derives  either  from  la- 
bour, or  flock,  or  l^nd.  Though  a  hoofe,  there* 
fore,  may  yield  a  revenue  to  its  pn^rietor,  and 
thereby  ferve  in  the  fun£lion  of  a  capitel  td 
him,  it  cannot  yield  any  to  the  public,  nbt 
ferve  in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  it,  and  tht 
revenue  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  can 
never  be  in  the  fmallefl  degree  increafed  by  it» 
Clothes,  and  houfehold  furniture,  in  the  famo 
manner,  fometimes  yield  a  revenue,  and  thereby 
ferve  in  the  fun£Uon  of  a  capital  to  particular 
peifons.  In  countries  where  mafquerades  are 
commmi,  it  is  a  trade  to  let  out  mafquerade 
drefles  for  a  ni^t.  UphoUlerera  frequently  let 
furniture  by  the  month  or  by  the  year.  Under- 
takers let  the  furniture  for  funerals  by  the  day 
and  by  the  week.  Many  people  let  fumifhed 
houfes,  and  get  a  rent,  not  only  for  the  ufe  cf 
the  houfe,  but  for  that  of  the  furniture*  The 
revenue,  however,  which  is  derived  from  fuch 
things,  mufl  always  be  ultimately  drawn  from 
ibme  other  fource  of  revenue*  Of  aU  parts  of 
the  flock  either  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  fbciety, 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  what  is 
laid  out  in  houfes  is  mofl  flowly  confumed*  A 
flock  of  clothes  may  lail  feveral  years :  a  flock 
of  fiiniiture  half  a  century  or  a  century :  but  a 
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BOOK  ilock  ofhondtBf  well  built  and  properly  taken  can 
!^^  of  may  lail  many  centuries.  Thou^  the  period 
of  their  total  confumptioti,  however,  m  more  diC 
tent,  they  are  ilill  as  really  a  ilock  reicrved  for 
immediate  confumption  a$  either  clothes  or 
houfehold  furniture. 

The  Second  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  (lock  of  tiie  fociety  divides  itfelf,  u 
the  ^xed  capital ;  of  which  the  chara£fceri(lic  is, 
that  it  affords  a  revenue  or  profit  without  circulat- 
ing or  changing  mailers.  It  conflfts  chiefly  of  the 
four  following  articles : 

Firft,  of  all  ufeful  machines  and  inftniments 
of  trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour : 

Secondly,  of  all  thofe  profitable  buildings 
which  are  the  means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  not 
only  to  their  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a  rent, 
but  to  the  peribn  who  poflTefles  them  and  pays  that 
rent  for  them ;  fiich  as  (hopg,  warehoufes,  work^ 
houies,  farmhoufcs,  with  all  their  neceiTary  build- 
ings ;  flableSy  granaries,  &c.  Thefe  are  very 
different  from  mere  dwelling  houfes*  They  are  a 
fort  of  inflruments  of  trade,  and  may  be  confi* 
dered  in  the  fame  light : 

Thirdly,  of  the  imj)rovements  of  land,  of 
what  has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing, 
draining,  enclofing,  manuring,  and  reducing  it 
into  the  condition  mod  proper  for  tillage  and 
culture.  An  improved  farm  may  very  juftly  be 
regarded  in  the  fame  light  as  thofe  ufeful  ms^ 
chines  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and 
by  means  of  v/hich,  an  equal  circulating  capitsl 
can  aflbrd  a  much  greater  revenue  to  its  eoi* 
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ployer.    An  improved  farm  is  equally  advan-  CHAP, 
tageous  and  more  durable  than  any  of  thofo       ^* 
machines,  frequently  requiring  no  other  repairs 
than  the   mofi,  profitable  application   of  tht 
farmer's  capital  employed  in  cultivating  it : 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  ufeful  abilities 
of  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  fociety. 
The  acquifition  of  fuch  talents,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  acquirer  during  his  education, 
ftudy,  or  apprenticefhip,  always  coils  a  real 
expence,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and  realized, 
as  it  were,  in  his  perfon.  Thofe  talents,  as  they 
make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  fo  do  they  likewife 
of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  improved  dexterity  of  a  workman  may  be 
coniidered  in  the  fame  light  as  a  machine  or 
inftrument  of  trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges 
labour,  and  which,  though  it  coils  a  certain 
expence,  repays  that  expence  with  a  profit. 

The  third  and  lail  of  the  three  portions  into 
which  the  general  ilock  of  the  fociety  naturally 
divides  itfelf,  is  the  circulating  capital  j  of  which 
the  chara£leriilic  is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  only 
by  circulating  or  changing  mailers.  It  is  com* 
pofed  likewife  of  four  parts : 

Firil,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all 
the  other  three  are  circulated  and  diilributed  to 
their  proper  confumers : 

Secondly,  of  the  flock  of  provifions  wbich 
are  in  the  poifeffion  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier, 
the  farmer,  the  corn-merchant,  the  brewer,  &c. 
and  from  the  fale  o£  which  they  expeft  to  derive 
a  profit : 

vot.n.  \it»  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  of  the  materials,  whether  altogether 
rude,  or  more  or  lefs  manufadbured^  of  clothes, 
furniture  and  building,  which  are  not  yet  made 
up  into  any  of  thofe  three  fliapes,  but  which 
remain^  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  mercers,  and  drapers,  the  timber- 
merchants,  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  the 
brick-makers,  &c. 

Fourthly,  and  laflly,  of  the  work  which  is 
made  up  and  completed,  but  which  is  flill  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  and 
not  yet'  diipofed  of  or  diftributed  to  the  proper 
confumers  ;  fuch  as  the  finiihed  work  which  we 
frequently  find  ready-made  in  the  fhops  of  the 
fmith,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  goldfmith,  the 
jeweller,  the  china-merchant,  &c.  The  circu- 
lating capital  confifls  in  this  manner,  of  the 
provifions,  materials,  and  finiflied  work  of  all 
kinds  that  are  in  the  hands  of  their  refpeCKve 
dealers,  and  of  the  money  that  is  neceflary  for 
circulating  and  diflributing  them  to  thofq  who 
^re  finally  to  ufe,  or  to  cpnfume  them. 

Of  thefe  four  parts  three,  provifions,  materials, 
and  finiflied  work,  are,  either  annually,  or  in  a 
longer  or  ftiorter  period,  regularly  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  placed  either  in  the  fix,ed  capital 
or  in  the  flock  referved  for  immediate  confump- 
tion. 

'  ^Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived 
from,  and  requires  to  be  continually  fupported 
by  a  circulating  capital.  All  ufeful  machines 
and  inftruments  of  trade  are  originally  derived 
from  a  circulating  capital,  which  furnifhes  ihe 

materials 
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tenaoceof  Ike -irorki&eiiwika  soke  tbes&.   Tbey       ^ 
requixe  too  a  cajmal  of  tiie  &aie  kind  to 
them  in  cooftam  repair. 

No  fixed  capital  can  yield  any  re\'eBiie  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating  capitaL  The  mod  uielul 
marhmrs  and  inftmmenis  of  trade  vill  pn)duce 
nothing  viihoiit  the  circu!axing  capital  which 
aflfords  the  auteiials  they  are  employed  upon, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  who 
employ  them.  Land,  however  improved^  will 
yield  no  revenue  without  a  circulating  capital, 
which  mainlams  the  labourers  who  cuhi>^te 
and  coOed  its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  ftock  whi(^ 
may  be  referved  for  immediate  Cixifumption,  is 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  both  of  the  fixed  and 
circulating  capitals.  It  is  this  ftock  which 
feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges  the  people.  Their 
riches  or  poverty  depends  upon  the  abundant 
or  fparing  fupjdies  which  thofe  two  capitals  can 
a£ford  to  the  ftock  referved  for  immediate 
confumption. 

.  So  great  a  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
being  continually  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  tho 
general  ftock  of  the  fociety ;  it  muft  in  its  turn 
require  continual  fupplies,  without  which  it 
would  foon  ceafe  to  exift.  Thefe  fupplies  are 
principally  drawn  from  three  fources,  the  pro* 
duce  of  land,  of  mines,  and  of  iiflieries.  Thefe 
a^rd  continusU  fupplies  of  provifions  and 
inat^rials,  of  which  part  is  afterwards  wrought 
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BOOK  up  into  finifhed  work,  and  by  which  are  replaced 
j^  the  provifions,  materials,  and  finifhed  work  con« 
tinually  withdrawn  from  the  circulating  capital. 
From  mines  too  is  drawn  what  is  neceffary  for 
maintaining  and  augmenting  that  part  of  it  which 
eonfifts  in  money*  For  though,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  buiinefs,  this  part  is  not,  like  the  other 
three,  neceflarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  dock  of  the  fociety,  it  muil,  however, 
like  all  other  things,  be  wailed  and  worn  out 
at  lail,  and  fometimes  too  be  either  loft  or 
fent  abroad,  and  muft,  therefore,  require  con- 
tinual, though,  no  doubt,  much  finaller  fup- 
plies* 

Land,  mines,  and  fiiheries,  require  all  both  a 
fixed  and  a  circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them : 
and  their  produce  replaces  with  a  profit,  not 
only  thofe  capitals,  but  all  the  others  in  the 
fociety.  Thus  the  farmer  annually  replaces  to 
the  manufacturer  the  provifions  which  he  had 
confumed  and  the  materials  which  he  had 
wrought  up  the  year  before  j  and  the  manuiaC'* 
turer  replaces  to  the  farmer  the  finifhed  work 
which  he  had  wafted  and  worn  out  in  the  fame 
time.  This  is  the  real  exchange  that  is  annually 
made  between  thofe  two  orders  of  people,  though 
it  feldom  happens  that  the  rude  produce  of  the 
one  and  the  manufa6lured  produce  of  the  other, 
are  dire6lly  bartered  for  one  another;  becaufe  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  farmer  fells  his  com 
and  his  cattle,  his  flax  and  his  wool,  to  the  very 
fame  perfon  of  whom  he  chufes  to  purchafe  the 
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clothes,  furniture,  and  inftrumentsof  trade  which  chap. 
he  wants.  He  fells,  therefore,  his  rude  produce  ^ 
for  money,  with  which  he  can  purchafe,  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  manufactured  produce 
he  has  occaiion  fon  Land  even  replaces,  in  part 
at  lead,  the  capitals  with  which  fiiheries  and 
mines  are  cultivated.  It  is  the  produce  of  land 
which  draws  the  fiih  from  the  waters ;  and  it  is 
the  produce  'of  the  furface  of  the  earth  which 
extracts  the  minerals  from  its  bowels. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fifheries, 
'when  their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  extent  and  proper  application  of  the 
crapitals  employed  about  them.  When  the 
capitals  are  equal  and  equally  well  applied,  it 
is  in  proportion  to  their  natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  tolerable  fecu^ 
rity,  every  man  of  common  underflanding  will 
endeavour  to  employ  whatever  dock  he  can  com<- 
^nand,  in  procuring  either  prefent  enjdyment  or 
future  profit.  If  it  is  employed  in  procuring 
prefent  enjoyment,  it  is  a  (lock  referved  for 
immediate  confumption.  If  it  is  employed  in 
procuring  future  profit,  it  mull  procure  this 
profit  either  by  ftaying  with  him,  or  by  going 
from  him.  In  the  one  cafe  it  is  a  fixed,  in  the 
other  it  is  a  circulating  capital.  A  man  mull  be 
perfectly  crazy  who,  where  there  is  tolerable 
fecurity,  does  not  employ  all  the  flock  which  he 
commands,  whether  it  be  his  own  or  borrowed 
of  other  people,  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  ways. 
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In  thofe  unfortunate  countries,  indeed,  where 
men  are  continually  afraid  of  the  violence  of 
their  fuperiors,  they  frequently  bury  and  conceal 
a  great  part  of  their  flock,  in  order  to  have  it 
always  at  hand  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place 
of  iafety,  in  cafe  of  their  being  threatened  with 
any  of  thofe  difafters  to  which  they  confider 
themfelves  as  at  all  times  exp6fed.    This  is  iaid 
to  be  a  common  pra6lice  in  Turkey,  in  Indoftao, 
and,  I  beUeve,  in  mofl  other  governments  of 
'Afia.     It  feems  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
among  our  anceilors  during  the  violence  of  the 
feudal  government.    Treafure-trove  was  in  thofe 
times  confidered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  greated  fovereigns  in  Europe. 
It  coniifted  in,fuch  treafure  as  was  found  con- 
cealed in  the  earth,  and  to  which  no  particular 
perfon  could  prove  any  right.   This  was  regarded 
in  thofe  times  as  fo  important  an  objeft,  that  it 
^as  always    confidered   as  belonging    to  the 
fovereign,  and  neither  to  the  finder  nor  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  unlefs  the  right  to  it  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  latter  by  an  exprefs  claufe 
in  his  charter.     It  was  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  gold  and  filver  mines,  which,  without  a 
fpecial  claufe  in  the  charter,  were  never  fuppofed 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  general  grant  of  the 
lands,  though  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and 
coal  were,  as  things  of  fmaller  confequence. 
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CHAP.   IL 

Of  Money  conjidered  as  a  particular  Branch  qfthe 
general  Stock  qfthe  Society^  or  of  the  Expence 
ofmaintaining  the  National  Capital. 

IT  has  been  fhewn  in  the  firft  Book,  that  the  c  H  A  P« 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  re«  ^ ^ 

folves  itfelf  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays 
the  wages  of  the  labour,  another  the  profits  of 
the  dock,  and  a  third  the  rent  of  the  kind  wliich 
had  been  employed  in  producing  and  bringing 
them  to  market :  that  there  are,  indeed,  fome 
commodities  of  which  the  price  is  made  up  of 
two  of  thofe  parts  only,  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  profits  of  ftock :  and  a  very  few  in  which  it 
i^onfifls  altogether  in  one,  the  wages  of  labour  : 
J[>ut  that  the  price  of  every  commodity  neceflarily 
refolves  itfelf  into  fome  one,  or  other,  or  all  of 
thefe  three  parts ;  every  part  of  it  which  goes 
neither  to  rent  nor  to  wages,  being  neceflarily 
profit  to  fomebody. 

Since  this  is  the  cafe,  it  has  been  obferved, 
with  regard  to  every  particular  commodity, 
taken  feparately  ;  it  mud  be  fo  with  regard  to 
all  the  commodities  which  compofe  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every 
country,  taken  complexly.  The  whole  price  or 
exchangeable  value  of  that  annual  produce,  muft 
refolve  itfelf  into  the  fame  three  parts,  and  be 
parcelled  out  among  the  different  inhabitants  of 
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B  o  o  K  the  country,  either  as  the  wages  of  their  labour, 
^_  ,  the  profits  of  their  flock,  or  the  rent  of  their 
land. 

But  though  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country 
is  thus  divided  among  and  conftitutes  a  revenue 
to  its  different  inhabitants;  yet  as  in  the  rent  of 
a  private  eftate  we  diflinguiih  between  the  groft 
rent  and  the  neat  rent,  fo  may  we  likewiie  in 
the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
country. 

The  groA  rent  of  a  private  eftate  co0lpr^ 
hends  whatever  is  paid  by  the  farmer  ;  the  nest 
rent,  what  remains  free  to  the  landlord,  after  de- 
ducing the  expence  of  management,  of  repstn, 
and  all  other  neceflary  charges  ;  or  what,  witb* 
out  hurting  his  eftate,  he  can  afford  to  place  ifi 
his  ftock  referved  for  immediate  conftimption,  or 
to  fpend  upon  his  table,  equipage,  the  ormu 
ments  of  his  houfe  and  furniture,  his  private  en« 
joyments  and  amufements.  His  real  wealth  is 
in  proportion,  not  to  his  grofs,  but  to  his  nest 
rent. 

The  grofs  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  s 
great  country,  comprehends  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour;  the  neat  re« 
venue,  what  remains  free  to  them  after  dedufiting 
the  expence  of  maintaining ;  firft,  their  fixed ; 
and,  fecondly,  their  circulating  capital;  or  what, 
without  encroaching  upon  their  capital,  they  can 
place  in  their  ftock  referved  for  immediate  con» 
fumption,  or  fpend  upon  their  fubfiftence,  con- 
veniencies,  and  amuiements*    Their  real  wealth 
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too  is  in  proportion^  not  to  their  grofs,  but  to  c  H  A  P. 
their  neat  revenue.  .    ^ 

The  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital,  muft  evidently  be  excluded  from  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Neither  the  mate- 
rials neceflary  for  fupporting  their  ufeful  ma* 
chines  and  inflruments  of  trade,  their  profitable 
buildings,  &c*  nor  the  produce  of  the  labour 
neceflary  for  fafhioning  thofe  materials  into  the 
proper  form,  can  ever  make  any  part  of  it.  The 
price  of  that  labour  may  indeed  make  a  part  of  it ; 
as  the  workmen  fo  employed  may  place  the  whole 
value  of  their  wages  in  their  (lock  referved  for 
immediate  confumption.  But  in  other  forts  of 
labour,,  both  the  price  and  the  produce  go  to 
this  dock,  the  price  to  that  of  the  workmen,  the 
produce  to  that  of  other  people,  whofe  fubfif- 
tence,  conveniencies,  and  amufements  are  aug* 
mented  by  the  labour  of  thofe  workmen. 

The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  in* 
creafe  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  or  to 
enable  the  fame  number  of  labourers  to  perform 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a  farm 
where  all  the  neceflary  buildings,  fences,  drains, 
communications,  &c.  are  in  the  mofl  perfect 
good  order,  the  fame  number  of  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle  will  raife  a  much  greater  pro. 
duce,  than  in  one  of  equal  extent  and  equally 
good  ground,  but  not  fumifhed  with  equal  con- 
veniencies. In  manufa^ures  the  fame  number 
of  hands,  affifled  with  the  befl  machinery,  will 
work  up  a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
with  more  imperfe^  inflruments  of  trade.    The 

expence 
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BOOK  expcnco  which  in  properly  laid  out  upon  a  ftxed 
^^  capital  of  any  kind,  is  alwayH  repaid  with  great 
profit,  and  increafeH  the  annual  produce  by  a 
much  f?rcatcr  value  than  that  of  the  ftipport 
which  luch  improvements  require.  Thw  fitp. 
port,  however,  dill  recjuires  a  certain  portion  of 
that  produce.  A  certain  cpiantity  of  materialii 
and  the  lahour  of  a  certain  number  of  workmeni 
both  of  which  might  have  beei)  immediately 
employed  to  augment  the  food,  clothing  and 
lodging,  the  fubiidence  and  conveniences  of  the 
fociety,  are  thuH  diverted  to  another  employ- 
ment, highly  advantageouH  indeed^  but  ftill^  dif- 
ferent from  this  one.  It  is  upon  this  account 
that  all  fuch  improvements  in  mechanici,  as 
enable  the  fame  number  of  workmen  to  perform 
an  equal  quantity  of  work  with  cheaper  and 
Ampler  machinery  than  had  been  ufual  before 
are  always  regarded  as  advantageous  to  every 
fociety,  A  certain  quantity  of  materials,  and 
the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen, 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  fupporting 
a  more  complex  and  expen/ive  machinery,  can 
afterwards  be  applied  to  augment  the  quantity 
of  work  which  that  or  any  other  machinery  is 
ufeful  only  for  performing.  The  undertaker  of 
fome  great  manuftUilory  who  employs  a  tfioufand 
a-year  in  the  maintenance  of  his  machinery,  if  he 
can  reduce  this  expence  to  five  hundred,  will  na* 
turally  employ  the  other  five  hundred  in  pur. 
chaOng  an  additional  quantity  of  materials  to  be 
wrought  up  by  an  additional  number  of  work* 
pen.     The  quantity  of  that  work,  therefore, 

whicli 
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which  his  machinery  was  ufeful  only  for  per-  chap. 
forming,  will  naturally  be  augmented,  and  with       ^ 
it  all  the  advantage  and  conveniency  which  the 
fociety  can  derive  from  that  work. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in 
a  great  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared 
to  that  of  repairs  in  a  private  eftate.  The  expence 
of  repairs  may  frequently  be  neceflary  for  fupport- 
ing  ^e  produce  of  the  eftate,  and  confequently 
both  the  grois  and  the  neat  rent  of  the  landlord. 
When  by  a  more  proper  direction,  however,  it 
can  be  diminifhed  without  occafioning  any  dimi- 
nution of  produce,  the  grofe  rent  remains  at  leaft 
the  fame  as  before,  and  the  neat  rent  is  necefl 
farily  augmented. 

But  though  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining 
the  fixed  capital  is  thus  neceflarily  excluded  from 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety,  it  is  not  the  fame 
<!afe  with  that  of  maintaining  the  circulating  capi- 
tal. Of  the  four  parts  of  which  this  latter  capital  is 
compofed,  money ,  provifions,  materials,  and  finifh- 
ed  work,  the  three  laft,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ierved,   are  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  fociety,  or 
in  their  flock  refervedfor  immediate  confumption. 
Whatever  portion  of  thofe  confumable  goods  is 
not  employed  in  maintaining  the  former,  goes  all 
to  the  latter,  and  makes  a  partof  the  neat  revenue 
of  the  fociety.    The  maintenance  of  thofe  three 
parts  of  the  circulating  capital,  therefore,  with- 
draws  no  portion  of  the  annual  produce  from  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  fociety,  befides  what  is  ne- 
ceflary for  maintaining  the  fixed  capital. 

The 
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BOOK      The  circulating  capital  of  a  fociety  is  in  this 

^ ^  relpe^fc  different  from  that  of  an  individ\ial. 

That  of  an  individual  is  totally  excluded  from 
making  any  part  of  his  neat  revenue,  which  muft 
confill  altogether  in  his  profits.  But  though  the 
circulating  capital  of  every  individual  inakes  t 
part  of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs, 
it  is  not  upon  that  account  totally  excluded  from 
making  a  part  Ukewife  of  their  4ieat  revenue. 
Though  the  whole  goods  in  a  merchant's  ihop 
mufl  by  no  means  be  placed  in  his  own  flock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  they  may 
in  that  of  other  people,  who,  from  a  revenue  de* 
rived  from  other  funds,  may  regularly  replace 
their  value  to  him,  together  with  its  profits, 
without  occafioning  any  diminution  either  of  his 
capital  or  of  theirs. 

Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  cir- 
culating capital  of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  main- 
tenance can  occafion  any  diminution  in  their 
neat  revenue. 

The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  which  confifls  in  money,  fo  far  as 
they  affe6t  the  revenue  of  the  fociety,  bear  a  very 
great  refemblance  to  one  another. 

Firfl,  as  thofe  machines  and  inftruments  of 
trade,  &c.  require  a  certain  expence,  firft  to  ereft 
them,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  them,  both 
which  expences,  though  they  make  a  part  of  the 
grofs,  are  dedu6tions  from  the  neat  revenue  of 
the  fociety ;  fo  the  flock  of  money  ^ich  circu- 
lates in  any  country  mufl  require  a  certain  ex- 
pence,  firfl  to  colle6l  it,  and  af);erwards  to  fup- 
port 
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port  it,  both  which  expences,  though  they  make  chap. 
£t  part  of  the  grofs,  are,  in  the  fame  manner,  de-  ^* 
iu£tions  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety. 
A  certain  quantity  of  very  valuable  materials, 
B^old  and  iiiver,  and  of  very  curious  labour,  in- 
dead  of  augmenting  the  flock  referved  for  im- 
mediate confumption,  the  fubfiftence,  conveni« 
encies,  and  amufements  of  individuals,  is  em« 
ployed  in  fupporting  that  great  but  expenfive 
inilrument  of  commerce,  by  means  of  which 
every  individual  in  the  fociety  has  his  fubfift- 
ence,  conveniences,  and  amufements,  regularly 
diilributed  to  him  in  their  proper  proportion. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  inftruments 
ot  trade,  &c.  which  compofe  Uie  fixed  capital 
either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  fociety,  make  no 
part  either  of  the  grofs  or  of  the  neat  revenue  of 
either ;  fo  money,  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  fociety  is  regularly  diflributed 
among  all  its  different  members,  makes  itfelf  no 
part  of  that  revenue.  The  great  wheel  of  cir* 
culation  is  altogether  different  from  the  goods 
which  are  circulated  by  means  of  it.  The  re- 
venue of  the  fociety  confifls  altogether  in  thofe 
goods,  and  not  in  the  wheel  which  circulates 
them.  In  computing  either  the  grofs  or  the 
neat  revenue  of  any  fociety,  we  mufl  always^ 
from  their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money 
and  goods^  deduA  the  whole  value  of  the  money^ 
of  which  not  a  Angle  farthing  can  ever  make  any 
part  of  either. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  which 
can  make  tliis  propofition  appear  either  doubtful 

2  or 
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B  o  O  K  or  paradoxical.    When^  properly  explained  and 

_?; ,  underftood,  it  is  almofl  felf-evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  fum  of  money^ 
wefometimesmean  nothingbutthemetal  piecesof 
which  it  is  compofed ;  and  fometimes  we  include 
in  our  meaningfomeobfcure  reference  to  tbegoods 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it,  or  to  the  power 
of  purchafing  which  the  pofTeffion  of  it  conveys. 
Thus  when  we  fay,  that  the  circulating  money  of 
IBngland  has  been  computed  at  eighteen  millions, 
we  mean  only  to  exprefs  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces,  which  fome  writers  have  computed,  or 
rather  have  fuppofed  to  circulate  in  that  country. 
But  when  we  fay  that  a  man  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  we  mean  commonly  to  exprefi 
not  only  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  are 
annually  paid  to  him,  but  the  value  of  the  goods 
which  he  can  annually  purchafe  or  confume.  We 
mean  commonly  to  afcertain  what  is  or  oiught  to 
be  his  way  of  living,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in  which 
he  can  with  propriety  indulge  himfelf. 

When,  by  any  particular  fum  of  money,  we 
mean  not  only  to  exprefs  the  amount  .of  the 
metal  pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but  to  in- 
clude in  its  fignification  fome  obfcure  reference 
to  the  goods  which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for 
them,  the  wealth  or  revenue  which  it  in  this  cafe 
denotes,  is  equal  only  to  one  of  the  two  values 
which  are  thus  intimated  fomewhat  ambiguoufly 
by  the  fame  word,  and  to  the  latter  more  pro- 
perly than  to  the  former,  to  the  money's  worth 
more  properly  than  to  the  money. 

Thus 
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Thus  if  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  penfion  of  a  c  H  A  R 
particular  perfon,  he  can  in  the  courfe  of  the  ^  ^^ 
week  purchafe  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  fub- 
iiftence,  conveniences,  and  amufements.  In 
proportion  as  this  quantity  is  great  or  fmall,  fo 
are  his  real  riches,  his  real  weekly  revenue.  His 
weekly  revenue  is  certainly  not  equal  both  to 
the  guinea,  and  to  what  can  be  purchafed  with 
it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  equal 
values ;  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to 
the  former,  to  the  guinea's  worth  rather  than  to 
the  guinea. 

If  the  penfion  of  fuch  a  perfon  was  paid  to 
him,  not  in  gold,  but  in  a  weekly  bill  for  a 
guinea,  his  revenue  furely  would  not  fo  properly 
confiil  in  the  piece  of  paper,  as  in  what  he  could 
get  for  it.  A  guinea  may  be  confidered  as  a  bill 
for  a  ceitain  quantity  of  neceffaries  and  conve- 
niencies  upon  all  the  tradefmen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  revenue  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  paid,  does  not  fo  properly  confift  in  the 
piece  of  gold,  as  in  what  he  can  get  for  it,  or  in 
what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it  could  be  ex- 
changed  for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill  upon  a 
l>ankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  moft 
ufelefi  piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all 
the  different  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the 
fame  manner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently 
is  paid  to  them  in  money,  their  real  riches,  how- 
ever, the  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of 
them  taken  together,  muft  always  be  great  or 
imall  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  con- 
Cv.  4  fumable 
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BOOK  fumable  goods  which  they  can  all  of  them  pur- 
^_^  ^  chafe  with  this  money.  ^  The  whole  revenue  of 
all  of  them  taken  together  is  evidently  not  equal 
to  both  the  money  and  the  confumable  goods;  but 
only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  values,  and  to 
the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

Though  we  frequently,  therefore,  exprefi  a 
perfon's  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are 
annually  paid  to  him,  it  is  becaufe  the  amount 
of  thofe  pieces  regulates  the  extentof  bis  power  of 
purchafing,  or  the  valueof  the  goods  which  hecap 
annually  afford  to  confume.  We  flill  confider  hit 
revenue  as  confiding  in  this  power  of  purchafingor 
confuming,  and  not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it 

But  if  this  is  fufficiently  evident  even  with 
regard  to  an  individual,  it  is  flill  more  (b  Mith 
regard  to  a  fociety.  The  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  are  annually  paid  to  an  individual, 
is  often  precifely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is 
upon  that  account  the  fhortefl  and  befl  expref- 
fion  of  its  value.  But  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  circulate  in  a  fociety,  can  never  be 
equal  to  the  revenue  of  all  its  members.  As  the 
fame  guinea  which  pays  the  weekly  penfion  of 
one  man  to-day,  may  pay  that  of  another  to- 
morrow, and  that  of  a  third  the  day  thereafter^ 
the  amount  of  the^nietal  pieces  which  annually 
circulate  in  any  country,  mufl  always  be  oS 
much  lefs  value  than  the  whole  money  penfioni 
annually  paid  with  them.  But  the  power  of 
purchafing,  or  the  goods  which  can  fucceffively 
be  bouglit  with  the  whole  of  thofe  money  pcn^ 
lions  as  they  are  fucceiiively  paid,  mull  always 


be  practifay  </i  tth^  ima^  valuta  Vxtli  :hv»;b  vou-  ^  -i  x  )i^ 
ftoFim;.  ^  niiiit  Iik^wiie  b^  inn  :K\%iiui^  o;  :ae 
4iifm«ritt  p«:rtc/iii$^  tv  wikhh  they  mm  ^%uiL      liuu 

to  it»  T^Xtlf^  but  i:jU  lihf^  |K>Wt^'  V^'  ^ivhaaiii^:^  Ui 

tile  goccb  wfcicfet  cttu  tu<v^\dK  Iv  kMii^ij^t  wiiix 
them  s»  tbev  cirv^ubt^  ttvMk  hanU  iv)^  hausi 

tion^  the  gte^it  mftmmi^^at  vxt*  vhx^uuv^^vas  ki^v^  ;aU 
other  inftrunuMitH  ui'  tv^Ut^^  thuugh  li  uukv^i^  H 
part,  and  a  very  v^luahlt)  j^k^vt,  vU  (hu  v.muV4i> 
makes  no  pait  nixlw  xi^\iMM\^  at  U^^  UH-iva>  H\ 
which  it  belon^M  \  aud  thungh  thu  n^uul  Miuv:v:.H 
of  which  it  irt  comiHiiUl,  in  tha  pumiIIj  (ifihwiv 
annual  circuhttiotti  diltiihuta  tu  iivf^r>  umu  ili^^ 
revenue  which  ]U'o\m'ly  hdmg^  <u  him,  th^} 
make  thismfelvt^H  un  part  of  th^t  revenue. 

Thirdly,  and  lu/lly,  Um  ina/ul^jii/us  aod  i*dtli|- 
mcntu  of  tr^utie,  &<:.  ^^^liicil  lunni^oli:  ilic  rt^^cd  i.4- 
pital/biear  iim  thriiu^y  rcl'ijmhidhci:  iu  lijyt  ^ml 
of  the  cif ciilai «j jr  /'itj>irj<  winch  L-ijiUiU:^  in 
money;  thai  a«  eve/y  iibviug  iij  liix-  /Lxyi^hLi:  ui' 

doe^  t3kot  difiiuiilh  the  pivduxi-iivx-  jyovvxjj.,  iirf' 
labour.,  ttiHU  iiuptoveiueiii  vi^  tlju.-  iiuit  Ji;v^iiuc  x>i' 
tibke  iocie*y  :  lb  evtiiv  liiviiig  ii»  tlic  ^.x^cuice  ol 

Ixbiui:  capital  ^"^iik^ij  <:o4iliii^  iu  ii^oiiey.  i^  ^i  loi- 
fHX>vtrmei!t  ol  exa<!JtU  ti*cliuiu  kiiui. 

it  is  liiflicieiitiy  oUviuu^,  i*ixi  n  iia^  piatiy  loo 
)M$ei)  expieaiiied  ak'jt£4*dy.   aj  wjuai  uiaiuiej  e'«cx>' 

ibfOL.  ii.  i  >  capiiai 
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BOOK  cdfrital  in  an  improvement  of  the  neat  revenue 
"•  of  the  fociety.  The  whole  capital  of  the  under* 
taker  of  every  work  in  neceflarily  divided  be- 
tween his  fixed  and  his  circulating  capital. 
While  hito  whole  capital  remains  the  (kme^  the 
fmaller  the  one  part,  t  a  greater  muft  neceflariljr 
be  the  other*  It  is  t  circulating  capital  which 
fumiihes  the  materials  and  wages  of  labour,  and 
puts  induftry  into  m  m.  Every  faving,  ther^ 
fore,  in  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  ct« 
pital,  which  does  not  diminifli  the  produAive 
powers  of  labour,  muft  increafe  the  fund  which 
puts  induftry  into  motion,  and  confequently  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  real  re- 
Venue  of  every  fociety. 

The  fubftitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  goU 
and  filver  money,  replaces  a  very  expenfive  ifi' 
ftrument  of  commerce  with  one  much  leis  coftlyt 
and  fometimes  equally  convenient.  CirculatioD 
comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it 
cofts  lefs  both  to  ere6l  and  to  maintain  than  the 
old  one.  But  in  what  manner  this  operation  is 
performed,  and  in  what  manner  it  tends  to  iH' 
creafe  either  the  groft  or  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious,  and  may 
therefore  require  fome  further  explication. 

There  are  fevcral  different  forts  of  paper  mo- 
ney; but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and 
bankers  are  the  fpecies  which  is  bcft  known,  and 
which  feems  beft  adapted  for  this  purpofe. 

When  the  people  of  any  particular  country 
have  fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity, 
and  prudence  of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  b^ 

licve 
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lieve  that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon  demand  c  H  A  P« 
liich  of  his  promiflbry  notes  as  are  likely  to  be 
at  any  time  prefented  to  him ;  thofe  notes  come 
to  have  the  fame  currency  as  gold  and  filver 
money,  from  the  confidence  that  fuch  money 
can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  cufto- 
mers  his  own  promiffory  notes,  to  the  extent,  we 
ihall  fuppofe,  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  As 
thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  money,  his 
debtors  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  as  if  he  had 
Jent  them  fo  much  monev^  This  intereft  is  the 
iburce  of  his  gain.  Though  fome  of  thofe  notes 
are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  pay- 
ment, part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for 
months  and  years  together.  Though  he  has  ge- 
nerally in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  iilver  may,  fre- 
quently, be  a  fufficient  provifion  for  anfwering 
occafional  deniands.  By  this  operation,  therefore, 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver  per- 
form all  the  fundlions  which  a  hundred  thoufand 
could  otherwife  have  performed.  The  fame  ex- 
changes may  be  made,  the  fame  quantity  of  con- 
fumable  goods  may  be  circulated  and  diftributed 
to  their  proper  confumers,  by  means  of  his  pro- 
miflbry notes,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and 
filver  money.  Eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  gold 
and  filver,  therefore,  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
fpared  from  the  circulation  of  the  country; 
and  if  different  operations  of  the  fame  kind 

FF  2  fhould. 
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BOOK  fliould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  carried  on  by  maxq 

different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  circuit* 

tion  may  thns  be  condu6l;ed  with  a  fiflh  part  onljr 

of  the  gohl  and  (ilver  which  would  otherwife 

have  been  reqiiifite. 

Let  us  f(ii)j)ofe,  for  exampiu,  4mt  the  wliok 

circulatinpf  money  of  fome  parti  uHr  countiy 

amounted,  at  a  particular  time,  to  one  millioiL 

flcrling,  tliatfum  l)eing  then  futticient  for  circtt* 

latiiig  the  whole  aumial  prodiice  of  their  land  and 

labour.     Let  us  fii))po(e  too,  that  ibme  time 

thorcaftcr,  different  banks  and  bankers  iiTued 

pronu'dbry  notes,  payabhi  to  the  bearer,  to  the 

extent  of  one  million,  referving  in  their  different 

coffers  two  hurulred  thoufand  poumls  for  an* 

fwering  occafional  demands.    There  would  re* 

main,  therefore,  in  circulation,  eight  hundred 

thouland  pounds  iti  gold  atid  filver,  and  a  mil^ 

lion  of  bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thou&nd 

pounds  of  paper  and  money  together.     But  the 

annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 

country  had  before  required  only  one  million  to 

circulate  and  diilribute  it  to  its  proper  confumew, 

and  that  annual  produce  cannot  be  immedlatel/ 

augmg|HttA|Lj^&  operations  ot'  banking. 

One  ^^^^^VflHHlilii^  be  fufficient  to  cir» 

colf^-  ^Ti^fepod*  to  he  bought 

an^  '■^  £une  an  befon, 

mr-  '^  be  {aSeiem 

t   ' 
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lat  channel.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  CHAP, 
ito  it  beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in  it,  ^J^ 
overflow*  One  million  eight  hundred 
pounds  are  pcu  ed  into  it.  Eight  hun- 
ifandpoun'^i,  therefore,  mufl  overflow, 
bein^ .  liver  and  above  wliat  can  be  em- 
1  the'  circulation  of  the  country.  But 
his  fum  cannot  be  employed  at  home,  it 
Juable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  It 
refore,  be  fent  abroad,  in  order  to  feek 
itable  employment  which  it  cannot  find 
But  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad ;  be- 
a  difl:ance  from  the  banks  which  iflue  it, 
1  the  country  in  which  payment  of  it 
xa6led  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received  in 
payments.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore, 
iiount  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
ent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home 
3n  will  remain  filled  with  a  million  of 
tifl:ead  of  the  million  of  thofe  metals 
led  it  before. 

lOugh  fo  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
hus  fent  abroad,  we  mufl^  not  imagine 
3  fent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its 
)rs  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  foreign  na- 
rhey  will  exchange  it  for  foreign  goods 
kind  or  another,  in  order  to  fuppiy  the 
tion  either  of  fome  other  foreign  coun- 
I  their  own. 

IT  'Wiploy  it  in  purchafing  goods  in  one 
itty  in  order  to  fuppiy  the  confump- 
or  in  what  is  called  the  carrying 
pcn&t^tkey  mtk€  will  be  an  ad*. 
^  F  F  3  dition 
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BOOK  didon  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own  country, 
^  It  is  like  a  new  fund,  createil  for  carryinjj  on  a 
new  trade ;  domed ic  bufinefs  l)eing  now  tianC 
a£ted  by  paper,  and  the  gold  and  iilver  being 
converted  into  a  fund  for  this  new  trade* 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods 
for  home  confumption,  they  may  either,  firil, 
purchafe  fuch  goods  as  are  likdy  to  be  confumed 
by  idle  people  who  proiluce  nothing,  ftich  as  fo* 
reign  wines,  foreign  lilks,  &c* ;  or,  fecondly,  they 
may  purchafe  an  additional  flock  of  materialsi 
tools,  and  provifions,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
employ  an  additional  number  of  induftrious  pec* 
pie,  who  rc-produce,  with  a  profit,  the  \^ue  of 
their  annual  confumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  tirfl  way,  it  pro* 
motes  prodigality,  increafes  ex  pence  and  con* 
fumption  without  incroafing  production,  or 
eftablifhing  any  pennanent  fund  for  fupporting 
that  expence,  aiul  is  in  every  rcfpctl  hurtful 
to  the  focicty. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  focond  way,  it 
promotes  induflry  ;  and  though  it  increafes  the 
confumption  of  the  focicty,  it  provides  a  perma- 
nent fund  lor  fupporting  that  confumption,  the 
people  who  confumc  re-producing,  with  a  profit, 
the  whole  value  of  their  annual  confumption. 
The  grofs  revenue  of  the  fociety,  the  annual  pro- 
duce  of  their  land  and  labour,  is  incroafed  by  the 
whole  value  which  the  labour  of  thofe  workmen 
adds  to  the  materials  u})on  which  they  are 
employed;  and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  re* 
mains  of  this  value,  after  deducting  what  is  ne- 

cefTary 
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ceffary  for  fupporting  the  tools  and  inftruments  CHAP, 
of  their  trade.  .  J^l 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which,  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking,  is  employed  in  purchafing foreign  goods 
for  home  confumption,  is  and  mull  be  employed 
in  purchafing  thofe  of  this  fecond  kind,  feems 
not  only  probable,  but  almoll  unavoidable. 
Though  fome  particular  men  may  fometimea  in« 
creafe  their  expence  very  confiderably,  though 
their  revenue  does  not  increafe  at  all,  we  may  be 
afTured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men  ever  does 
fo ;  becaufe,  though  the  principles  of  common 
prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  conduct  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of 
the  majority  of  every  clafs  or  order.  But  the  re- 
venue of  idle  people,  confidered  as  a  clafs  or 
order,  cannot,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  be  increafed 
by  thofe  operations  of  banking.  Their  expence 
in  general,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  increafed 
by  them,  though  that  of  a  ft^w  individuals 
among  them  may,  and  in  reality  fometimes  is. 
The  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  to^ 
reign  goods,  being  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  as  before,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  money, 
which  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations 
of  banking,  is  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
goods  for  home  confumption,  is  likely  to  be  em« 
ployed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their  ufe.  The 
greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be  deftined  for 
Uie  employment  of  induftry,  and  not  for  the 
maintenance  of  idlenefs, 

r  F  4  When 
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When  Ire  compute  the  quantity  of  induftry 
which  live  circulating  capital  of  any  fociety  can 
employ,  we  mud  always  have  regard  to  thofe 
pai*t»  of  it  only  which  confift  in  provifions,  ma- 
terials,  and  finifhed  wofk  j  the  other,  which  con- 
lifts  in  money,  and  which  ferves  only  to  circu* 
late  thofe  three,  muft  always  be  deducted.  In 
order  to  put  induftry  into  motion,  three  things 
arc  requifite  ;  materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to 
work  with,  and  the  wages  or  recompence  for  the 
fake  of  which,  the  work  is  done.  Money  is  nei* 
ther  a  material  to  work  upon,  nor  a  tool  to 
work  with  ;  and  though  the  wages  of  the  work* 
man  are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  money,  his 
real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  confifls^ 
not  in  the  money,  but  in  the  money's  worth ; 
not  in  the  metal  pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got 
for  them. 

The  quantity  of  induftry  which  any  capital 
can  employ,  muft,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  workmen  whom  it  can  fupply  with 
materials,  tools,  and  a  maintenance  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work.  Money  maybe  requifite 
for  purchafing  the  materials  and  tools  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  work- 
men. But  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  cmj)loy,  is  certainly  not  equal 
both  to  the  money  which  purchafes,  and  to  the 
materials,  tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  pur- 
chafed  with  it ;  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe 
two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than 
to  the  former. 

When 
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When  paper  is  fubilituted  in  the  room  of  gold  c  H  A  F. 
and  lilver  money,  the  quantity  of  tlie  materiids^  .    j^' 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole  circu- 
lating  capital  can  lupply,  may  be  increafed  by 
tlie  whole  value  of  gold  and  filver  which  ufed  to 
be  employed  in  purchafing  them.     The  whole 
value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circulation  and  dift 
tribution,  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are  circu- 
lated and  diftributed  by  means  of  it.     The  ope- 
ration, in  fome  meafure,  relembles  that  of  the  un- 
dertaker of  fome  great  work,  who,  in  confequeace 
of  fome  improvement  in  mechanics,  takes  down 
his  old  machinery,  and  adds  the  difference  be- 
tween its  price  and  that  of  the  new  to  his  circu- 
lating capital,  to  the  fund  from  which  he  fur- 
niflies  materials  and  wages  to  his  workmen. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating 
money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of 
the  annual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it 
is,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  determine.  It  has  been 
computed  by  diflferent  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a 
tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of 
that  value.     But  how  fmall  foever  the  proportion 
which  the  circulating  money  ;nay  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but  a  part, 
and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part,of  that  produce,is 
ever  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry,  it 
muft  always  bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion 
to  that  part.     When,  therefore,  by  the  fubftiti^ 
tion  of  paper,  the  gold  and  filver  neceflary  for 
circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  oihet  four-fifths  be  added  to 

tb# 
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B  o  0  K  the  fund«  which  are  deftined  for  the  maintentfice 
^^      of  induftry,  it  mufl  make  a  very  confiderable 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  induftry,  and, 
confequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  land  and  labour. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  han,  within  thefe 
iive-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed 
in  Scotland,  by  the  ereAion  of  new  banking  com- 
panies in  almoil  every  confiderable  town,  and 
even  in  fome  country  villages.    The  effeAs  of  it 
have  been  precifely  thofe  above  defcribed.    The 
bufinefs  of  the  country  is  almoil  entirely  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  thofe  different  bank* 
ing  companies,  with  which  purchafes  and  pay- 
ments of  all  kinds  are  commonly  made.     Silver 
very  feldom  appears,  except  in  the  change  oft 
twenty-ihillings  bank  note,  and  gold  ilill  fel 
domer.  But  though  the  conduAof  all  thofe  diflfer- 
ent  companies  has  not  been  unexceptionable, and 
has  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliament  to 
regulate  it  j  the  country,  notwithfianding,  has 
evidently  derived  great  bcneBt  from  their  trade. 
I  have  heard  it  aflicrtcd,  that  the  tra<le  of  the 
city  of  Glafgow  doubled  in  about  fifleen  years 
after  the  firft    crefilion  of  the    banks  there ; 
and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has  more  than 
quadrupled  fince  the  firfl  erection  of  the  two 
public  banks  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  one, 
called  ^riie  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  eflablifhed 
by    a^    of  parliament    in    1695;  ^^^    other, 
called  Tlie  Royal  Bank,  by  royal  charter  in 
17127.    Whether  the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in 
general,  or  of  the  city  of  Olaigow  in  particulaf) 

has 
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has  really  increafed  in  fo  great  a  proportion,  dtir-  c  H  A  P, 
ing  fo  fhort  a  period,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
If  either  of  them  has  increafed  in  this  proportion, 
it  feems  to  be  an  effeft  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fole  operation  of  this  caufe.  That 
the  trade  and  induftry  of  Scotland,  however, 
have  increafed  very  confiderably  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a  good 
deal  to  this  increafe,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  filver  money  which  circu- 
lated in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  in  1707,  and 
which,  immediately  after  it,  was  brouglit  into 
the  bank  of  Scotland  in  order  to  be  rc-coined, 
amounted  to  411,117/.  10.?.  gd.  fterling.  No 
account  has  been  got  of  the  gold  coin  ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint 
of  Scotland,  that'the  value  of  the  gold  annualtjr 
coined  fbmewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  fllyer^. 
Tliere  were  a  good  many  people  too  apon  this 
occafioD,  who,  from  a  diffidence  d(  repayment, 
fid  not  bring  their  fihrer  into  the  bank  of  Scot- 
Isb:  :  and  there  was,  befides^  fome  Englrfli  convy 
wfiacft  was  no4t  caied  m.  The  whole  vahife  of 
1&&  goM  and  ffimer,  therefore^  which  cir  crdated  rn 
iScodond  before  the  Vnitm^  cannot  be  eftrmated 
at  lefs  than  a  miiUmi  flerKng*  It  feemo  to  have 
cmiftituted  almoft  the  whole  civc«datio«  o#  that 
cmmtry  ;  ftir  thou^  t^e  circulation^  of  the  bank 
isf  Scodand,  which  had  dien  no  rival,  waa  confi- 
disrable,  it  feems  to  have  mad^  but  a  very  fmaH 
part  of  the  whole.     In  the  prefent  times  die 

whole 
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BOOK  whole  circulation  of  Scotland  cannot  be  cftimated 
^  at  lefs  than  two  millionfi,  of  which  that  part 
which  coniifls  in  gold  and  (ilver,  mod  probably, 
does  not  amount  to  half  a  million.  But  though 
the  circulating  gold  and  filver  of  Scotland  have 
fuffered  fo  great  a  diminution  during  this  period, 
its  real  riches  and  profperity  do  not  appear  to 
have  fuffered  any.  Its  agriculture,  manufafturcs, 
and  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  have  evidently  been  aug- 
mented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  difcounting  bills  of  exchange, 
that  is,  by  advancing  money  upon  them  before 
they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and 
bankers  iffue  their  promifTory  notes.  They  de» 
du6l  always,  upon  whatever  fum  they  advance, 
the  legal  intcrefl  till  the  bill  (hall  become  due. 
The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  re- 
places to  the  bank  the  value  of  what  had  been  ad- 
vanced, together  with  a  clear  profitof  the  interell. 
The  banker  who  advances  to  the  merchant  whoic 
bill  he  difcounts,  not  gold  and  filver,  but  his 
own  promifTory  notes,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  difcount  to  a  greater  amount  by  the 
whole  value  of  his  promiffory  notes,  which  he 
finds  by  cxperieVice,arc  commonly  in  circulation. 
He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of 
intcrefl  on  fo  much  a  larger  fum. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  prcfcnt 
is  not  very  great,  was  flill  more  inconfidcrablc 
when  the  two  firfl  banking  companies  were  efla- 
blifhed  ;  and  thofe  companies  would  have  had 
out  little  trade,  had  they  confined  their  bufinefi 

to 
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to  the  difcounting  of  bills  of  exchange.    They  chap. 

invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  iffuing  ^ ^ 

their  promiflbry  notes ;  by  granting,  what  they 
called,  cafh  accounts,  that  is  by  giving  credit  to 
the  extent  of  a  certain  fum  (two  or  three  thou- 
fand  pounds,  for  example),  to  any  individual 
who  could  pi'ocure  two  perfons  of  undoubted 
credit  and  good  landed  eflate  to  become  furety 
for  him,  that  whatever  money  fliould  be  ad- 
vanced  to  him,  within  the  fum  for  which  the 
credit  had  been  given,  Ihould  be  repaid  upon  de- 
mand, together  with  the  legal  intereft.  Credits 
of  this  kind  are,  I  believe,  commonly  granted 
by  banks  and  bankers  in  all  different  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  eafy  terms  upon  which  the 
Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  re-payment 
are,  fo  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have, 
perhaps,  been  the  principal  caufe,  both  of  the 
great  trade  of  thofe  companies,  and  of  the  bene* 
fit  which  the  country  has  received  from  it. 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one 
of  thofe  companies,  and  borrows  a  thoufand 
pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  this 
fum  piece-meal,  by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at 
a  time,  the  company  difcounting  a  proportion- 
able part  of  the  intereft  of  the  great  fum  from 
the  day  on  which  each  of  thofe  fmall  fums  is 
paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  repaid. 
All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almoft  all  men  of 
bufinefs,  find  it  convenient  to  keep  fuch  calh 
accounts  with  them,  and  are  thereby*  interefted 
to  promote  the  trade  of  thofe  companies,  by 
readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all  payments, 

and 
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BOOK  and  by  encouraging  all  thofe  with  whom  they 
have  any  influence  to  do  the  fame.  The  binki| 
when  tlieir  cuftomeiB  apply  to  them  for  money, 
generally  advance  it  to  them  in  their  owrt  pr<v 
miftbry  notes.  Thefe  the  merchants  pay  away 
to  the  manufacturers  for  goods,  the  manufac* 
turers  to  the  farmers  for  materials  and  provi- 
fions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent, 
the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for 
the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  with  which  they 
fupply  them,  and  the  merchants  again  return 
them  to  the  banks  in  order  to  balance  their 
ca(h  accounts,  or  to^replace  what  they  may  have 
borrowed  of  them  ;  and  thus  almoft  the  whole 
money  buiinefs  of  the  country  is  trania&ed  by 
means  of  them.  Hence  the  great  trade  of  thofe 
companies. 

By  means  of  thofe  caih  accounts  every  mer^ 
chant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade  than  he  otherwile  could  do.  If 
there  are  two  mercliants,  one  in  London,  and 
the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  (locks 
in  the  fame  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinburgh 
merchant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade,  and  give  eniployment  to  a  greater 
number  of  peoj)le  than  the  London  merchant 
The  London  niercliant  muft  always  keep  by  him 
a  confiderable  fiun  of  money,  either  in  his  owa 
coffers,  or  in  thofe  of  his  banker,  who  gives  hiro 
no  interell  for  it,  in  order  toanfwer  the  demands 
continually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of 
the  goods  which  he  purchafes  upon  credit*  Let 
the  ordinary  amount  of  this  fum  be  fuppofed  five 

i  hundred 
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fais  irBx^Qxzfr  nuifi  siwsw^  be  }e&  h^  ^v^^  kus* 

dred  jiomidb  than  it  wciuici  iuive  beea»  hmd  lie 

not  been  oht^gt^  Isd  Ikticji  f uch  a  ibn  luieifiK 

fdoyed.    Let  w;  fiqipcrfb  tkat  lie  generalhr  di£* 

pcrftt  «f  hs  vbfiie  &iciL  iqMSi  bud,  or  of  goods 

tolbe  loJtueflfbis  mdiGie  fiock  x^iod  hand,  oc  ^ 

in  die  veac     Bk  bong  obliged  to  keep  ib  gireat 

m  film UDeBmtewd,  bemuft  ieQ  ma  i^ear  fi^(^ 

hmidred  poimds  wordt  le&  goods  than  be  mi^^ 

ikbterwnik  bare  dcme.     His  anmial  profits  mvA 

be  ]e&  b}r  ail  tbat  be  could  have  made  by  the 

fiJe  irf*  £Fe  bimdzed  pomids  wortb  more  goodsj 

and  the  imiHfr  of  people  em|doyed  in  prepMt-^ 

ix^  his  goods  ioar  tbe  market,  muft  be  le&  by  all 

tlicrfe  tbai  five  bandied  poimds  more  fiock  could 

bare  em|doyed.    Tbe  m«xbant  in  Edinburgh^ 

on  tbe  odber  band,  keeps  no  money  imemployed 

£x  MJafwenng  fiidi  oocafional  demands.    Wb^i 

tbey  aftmlly  come  upon  him,  he  iadsfies  them 

fircmi  his  cafli  account  with  the  bank,  and  gia» 

dually  replaces  tbe  iiun  boirowed  with  the  mo* 

ney  or  paper  wfaicfa  comes  in  from  the  occa* 

fioAial  iales  of  his  goods.     With  the  fame  ftock, 

ther^re,  he  can,  without  imprudence,  have  at 

all  times  in  his  wardiouie  a  larger  quantity  of 

goods  than  the  London  merchant;    and  can 

thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit  himfelf,  and 

give  conftant  employment  to  a  greater  number 

of  induftrious  people  who  prepare  thofe  goods 

for  the  market.    Hence  the  great  benefit  which 

the  country  has  derived  from  this  trade. 

The 
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BOOK  The  facflity  of  difcounting  bills  of  exchange, 
^'  it  may  be  thought  indeed,  gives  the  £ngliih  mer- 
chants a  conveniency  equivalent  to  the  caih  ac- 
counts of  the  Scotch  merchants.  But  the  Scotch 
merchants,  it  mull  be  remembered,  can  difcount 
their  bills  of  exchange  as  eafily  as  the  Engliib 
merchants;  and  have,  befides,  the  additional 
conveniency  of  their  cafti  accounts. 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which 
can  eafily  circulate  in  any  country  never  can 
exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which 
it  fupplies  the  place,  or  which  (the  commerce 
being  fuppofed  the  fame)  would  circulate  there, 
if  there  was  no  paper  money.  If  twenty  fliilling 
notes,  for  example,  are  the  lowed  paper  money 
current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  that  currency 
which  can  eafily  circulate  there  cannot  exceed 
the  fum  of  gold  and  filver  which  would  be  ne* 
ceflTary  for  tranfadling  the  annual  exchanges  of 
twenty  Ihillings  value  and  upwards  ufually  tranf- 
a6led  within  that  country.  Should  the  circu- 
lating paper  at  any  time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the 
excefs  could  neither  be  fent  abroad  nor  be  em- 
ployed in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  it  muft 
immediately  return  upon  the  banks  to  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  and  filver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this 
paper  than  was  neceflary  for  tranfadling  their 
bufinefs  at  home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it 
abroad,  they  would  immediately  demand  pay- 
ment of  it  from  the  banks.  A\Tien  this  fuper- 
fluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold  and  filver, 
they  could  eafily  find  a  ufe  for  it  by  fending  it 

3  abroad ; 
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abroad ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re« 
mained  in  the  ihape  of  paper.  There  would  im- 
mediately, therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to 
the  whole  extent  of  this  fuperfluous  paper,  and, 
if  they  (hewed  any  difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in 
payment,  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  the  alarm, 
which  this  would  occaiion,  neceflarily  increafing 
the  run. 

Over  and  above  the  expences  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  branch  of  trade ;  fuch  as  the  ex* 
pence  of  houfe-rent,  the  wages  of  fervants, 
clerks,  accountants,  &c. ;  the  expences  peculiar 
to  a  bank  confift  chiefly  in  two  articles :  Firft, 
in  the  expence  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its  cof- 
fers, for  anfweringthe  occafional  demands  of  the 
holders  of  its  notes,  a  large  fum  of  money,  of 
which  it  lofes  the  intereft:  And,  fecondly,  in 
the  expence  of  repleniihing  thofe  coffers  as  fail 
as  they  are  emptied  by  anfwering  fuch  occafional 
demands. 

A  banking  company,  which  ifTucs  more  paper 
than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  of  which  the  excefs  is  continually 
returning  upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  in^ 
creafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
keep  at  all  times  in  their  coffers,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  this  exceffivc  increafe  of  their  cir* 
culation,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion  i 
their  notes  returning  upon  them  much  fafter 
than  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  their  quan- 
tity. Such  a  company,  therefore,  ought  to  in- 
creafe the  firil  article  of  their  expence,  not  only 

vo)..xi«  0  Q  «  in 
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B  o  o  K  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increafe  of  their 
^*       buiinefs,  but  in  a  miich  greater  proportion. 

The  coffers  of  fuch  a  company  too,  though 
they  ought  to  be  filled  much  fuller,  yet  muft 
empty  themfelves  much  fafler  than  if  their  bufi- 
nefs  was  confined  within  more  reafonable  bounds, 
and  muft  require,  not  only  a  more  violent,  but  a 
more  conftant  and  uninterrupted  exertion  of  ex- 
pence  in  order  to  replenifh  them.  The  coin 
too,  which  is  thus  continually  drawn  in  fuch 
large  quantities  from  their  coffers,  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  It 
comes  in  place  of  a  paper  which  is  over  and 
above  what  can  be  employed  in  that  circula- 
tion, and  is  therefore  over  and  above  what  can 
be  employed  in  it  too.  But  as  that  coin  will 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  it  muft,  in  one  Ihape 
or  another,  be  fent  abroad,  in  order  to  find  that 
profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find  at 
home ;  and  this  continual  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver,  by  enhancing  the  difficulty,  muft  ne- 
ceflTarily  enhance  ftill  further  the  expence  of  the 
bank,  in  finding  new  gold  and  filver  in  order  to 
replenifh  thofe  coflfers,  which  empty  themfelves 
fo  very  rapidly.  Such  a  company,  therefore, 
muft,  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increafe  of 
their  bufinefs,  increafe  the  fccond  article  of  their 
expence  ftill  more  than  tlie  firft. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  all  the  paper  of  a  parti- 
cular bank,  which  the  circulation  of  the  country 
can  eafily  abforb  and  employ,  amounts  exactly 
to  forty  thoufand  pounds  j  and  that  for  anfwering 

otcafional 
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occafional  demands,  this  bank  is  obliged  to  keep-c  HAP. 
at  all  times  in  its  coffers  ten  thoufand  pounds  in  ^ 
gold  and  iilver.  Should  this  bank  attempt  to 
circulate  forty-four  thouiand  pounds,  the  four 
thoufand  pounds  wliich  are  over  and  above  what 
the  circulation  can  eafily  abforb  and  employ, 
will  return  upon  it  almofl  as  fail  as  they  are 
iflued.  For  anfwering  occafional  demands,  there- 
fore, this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in 
its  coffers,  not  eleven  thoufand  pounds  only,  but 
fourteen  thoufand  pounds.  It  will  thus  gain  no- 
thing by  the  intereft  of  the  four  thoufand  pounds 
exceffive  circulation  ;  and  it  will  lofe  the  whole 
expence  of  continually  colle6ling  four  thoufand 
pounds  in  gold  and  filver,  which  will  be  conti- 
nually going  out  of  its  coffers  as  fafl  as  they  are 
brought  into  them. 

Had.  every  particular  banking  company  aU 
ways  underflood  and  attended  to  its  own  parti- 
cular intereft,  the  circulation  never  could  have 
been  overftocked  with  paper  money.  But  every 
particular  banking  company  has  not  always  un- 
derftood  or  attended  toitsown  particular  intereft, 
and  the  circulation  has  frequently  been  over- 
flocked  with  paper  money. 

By  iffuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of 
which  the  excefs  was  continually  returning,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  the 
bank  of  England  was  for  many  years  together 
obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  and  a  million  a 
year ;  or  at  an  average,  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.     For  this  great  coin- 

Q  Q  2  age 
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BOOK  ige  the  bank  (in  donfequence  of  the  worn  aa4 
_^  ^  degraded  (late  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
fallen  a  few  years  ago)  was  frequently  oUiged 
to  purchafe  gold  bullion  at  thenigh  price  of 
four  pounds  an  ounce,  which 'it  foon  after  HTued 
in  coin  at  3/.  lys.iold.  an  ounce,  lofing  in  this 
ihanner  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  per 
cent,  upon  the  coinage  of  fo  very  large  a 
fum.  Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no 
feignoragc,  though  the  government  wa«  pro- 
perly at  the  expence  of  the  coinage,  thia 
liberality  of  government  did  nbt  prevent  alto- 
gether the  expence  of  the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  confequence  of  an 
^xcefs  of  the  fame  kind,  were  all  obliged  to 
Employ  conflantly  agents  at  London  to  colled 
money  for  them,  at  an  expence  which  was  fd- 
dom  below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent*  This 
tnoney  was  fent  down  by  the  waggon,  and  in- 
fured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  expence  of 
three  quarters  per  cent,  or  fifteen  fhillings  on 
the  hundred  pounds.  Thofe  agents  were  not 
always  able  to  replenifh  the  coflfers  of  their  em- 
jployers  fo  faft  as  they  were  emptied.  In  tbis 
cafe  the  refoiirce  of  the  banks  was,  to  draw  upon 
their  correipoiidcnts  in  London  bills  of  exchange 
to  the  extent  of  the  fum  which  they  wanteA 
When  thofe  correfpondcnts  afterwards  drew 
upon  them  for  the  payment  of  this  fum,  together 
with  the  intercft  and  a  commiffion,  fome  of  thofe 
banks,  from  the  diftrefs  into  which  their  excef- 
five  circulation  had  thrown  them,  had  fometimes 
no  Other  means  of  Ihtisfying  this  draught  but  by 

drawing 
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drawing  a  fecond  fet  of  bills  either  upon  the  c  H  A  R 
lame,  or  upon  fome  other  correfpondenU  in  ^  ^* 
London ;  and  the  fame  fura,  or  rather  bills  for 
the  fame  fum,  would  in  this  manner  make  fome* 
times  more  than  two  or  three  journies :  the 
debtor  'bank,  paying  always  the  intereft  and 
commiilion  upon  the  whole  accumulated  fum. 
Even  thofe  Scotch  banks  which  never  diftin* 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  extreme  imprudence, 
were  fometimes  obliged  to  employ  this  ruinous 
refource. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by 
the  bank  of  England,  or  by  the  Scotch  banks, 
in  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which 
was  over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  iij 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  being  likewife 
over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  that 
circulation,  was  fometimes  font  abroad  in  the 
Ihape  of  coin,  fometimes  melted  down  and  fent 
abroad  in  the  (hape  of  bullion,  and  fometimes  , 
melted  down  and  fold  to  the  bank  of  England  at 
the  high  price  of  four  pounds  an  ounce.     It  was 
the  neweft,  the  heavieft,  and  the  bed  pieces  only 
which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole 
coin,  and  either  fent  abroad  or  melted  down. 
At  home,  and  while  they  remain  in  the  fliape 
of  coin,  thofe  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more 
value  than  the  light ;  But  they  were  of  more 
value  abroad,  or  when  melted  down  into  bullion, 
e,t  home.      The  bank  of  England,  notwithftand* 
ing  their  great  annual  coinage,  found  to  their 
aftonilhment,  that  there  was  every  year  the  lame 
(Q^TQity  of  coin  as  there  had  beeu  the  year  be^ 
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BOOK  fore  ;  and  that  notwithilanding  the  great  quan. 
^^'       tity  of  good  and  new  coin  which  was  every  year 
iflued  from  the  bank,  the  date  of  the  coin,  in- 
Head  of  growing  better  and  better,  became  every 
year  worfe  and  worfe.      Every  year  they  found 
themfelves  under  the  ncceffity  of  coining  nearly 
the  fame  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  coined 
the  year  before,  and  from  the  continual  rife  in 
the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  confequence  of  Ac 
continual  wearing  and  clipping  of  the  coin,  the 
expcnce  of  this  great  annual  coinage  became 
every  year'  greater  and  greater.     The  bank  of 
England,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  by  fupplying  its 
own  coffers  with  coin,  i»  indirectly  obliged  to 
fupply  the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is 
continually  flowing  from  thofe  coffers  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.     Whatever  coin  therefore  was 
wanted  to  fupport  this  exceffive  circulation  both 
of  Scotch  and  Flnglifli  paper  money,  whatever 
vacuities  this  cxceflive  circulation  occafioned  in 
the  neceflary  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  bank  of 
England  was  obliged  to  fupply  them.  The  Scotch 
banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them  very  dearly  for 
their  own  imprudence  and  inattention.     But  the 
bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for 
its  own  imprudence,  but  for  the  much  greater 
imprudence  of  almoft  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  fome  bold  projectors  in 
both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  ori- 
ginal  caufe  of  this  exceffive  circulation  of  paper 
money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to 
a  Tnerchant  or  undertaker  pf  any  Jdnd,  is  not 

either 
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either  the  whole  capital  with  wliich  he  trades,  or  c  H  A  P. 
even  any  confiderable  part  of  that  capital ;  but .  _^l 
that  part  of  it  only,  which  he  would  otherwife  be 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occalional  demands. 
If  the  paper  money  which  the  bank  advances 
never  exceeds  this  value,  it  can  never  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  wliich  would  necef- 
iarily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there  was  no 
paper  money ;  it  can  never  exceed  the  quantity 
.  which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  ealily 
.abforb  and  employ. 

When  a  bank  difcounts  to  a  merchant  a  real 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a 
real  debtor,  and  which,  as  foon  as  it  becomes 
due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor  ;  it  only  ad- 
vances to  him   a  part  of  the  value  which  he 
would  otherwife  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  un- 
employed and  in  ready  money  for  anfwering  oc- 
calional demands.      The  payment  of  the  bill, 
when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the 
value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  together  with  the 
intereft.     The  coffers  of  the  bank,  fo  far  as  its 
dealings  are  confined  to  fuch  cuftomers,  refem- 
ble  a  water  pond,  from  which,  though  a  ftream 
is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is  con- 
tinually running  in,  fidly  equal  to  that  which 
runs  out ;  fo  that,  without  any  further  care  or 
attention,   the  pond   keeps  always  equally,  or 
very  near  equally  full.     Little  or  no  expence  can 
ever  be  neceflary  for  replenifliing  the  coffers  of 
fuel)  a  bank. 

o  G  4  A  mer- 
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BOOK      A  merchant,  without  over-trading,  mi^  fre- 
r^_^.  quently  have  occafion  for  a  fum  of  ready  money, 
even  when  he  has  no  bills  to  difcount.    When  a 
bank,  befides  difcounting  his  bills,  advances  him 
likewife  upon  fuch  occalions,  fuch  fums  upon  his 
cafh  account,  and  accepts  of  a  piece^meal  repay* 
ment  as  the  money  comes  in  from  the  occaGonal 
iale  of  his  goods,  upon  the  eaiy  terms  of  the 
banking  companies  of  Scotland ;    it  difpenfes 
him  entirely  from  the  neceffity  of  keeping  any 
part  of  his  flock  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 
When  fuch  demands  adtually  come  upon  him, 
he  can  anfwer  them  fufficiently  from  his  caih 
account.     The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  with 
fuch  cuflomers,  ought  to  obferve  with  great  at* 
tention,  whether  in   the  courfe  of  fome  fhort 
period  (of  four,  five,  fix,  or  eight  months,  for 
example)  the  fum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
commonly  receives  from  them,  is,  or   is  not, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances  which  it  com- 
monly makes  to  them,      If  within  the  courfe  of 
fuch  fhort  periods,  the  fum  of  the  repayments 
from  certain  cuflomers  is,  upon  moil  occafions, 
fully  equal  tp  that  of  the  advances,  it  may  fafely 
continue  to  deal  with  fuch  cuflomers.     Though 
the  flream  which  is  in  this  cafe  continually  run- 
ning  out  from  its  coffers  may  be  very  large,  that 
whicl^  is  continually  running  into  them  mufl  be 
lit  leafl  equally  large ;  fo  that  without  any  further 
pare  or  attention  thofe  coffers  are  likely  to  be 
fihyavs  equally  or  ver^  near  equally  full ;  and 
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fcarce  ever  to  require  any  extraordinary  expence  c  H  A  P^ 
to  replenifh  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fum  ,  ^j 
of  the  repayments  from  certain  other  cuftomers 
falls  commonly  very  much  Ihort  of  the  ad- 
vances which  it  makes  to  them,  it  cannot  with 
any  fafety  continue  to  deal  with  fuch  cuftomers, 
at  leaft  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  this 
manner.  The  ftream  which  is  in  this  cafe  con- 
tinually running  out  from  its  coffers  is  necefla- 
lily  much  larger  than  that  which  is  continually 
running  in ;  fo  that,  unlefs  they  are  replenifhed 
by  forae  great  and  continual  effort  of  expence, 
thofe  coffers  muft  foon  be  exhaufted  altoge- 
ther. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accord- 
ingly, were  for  a  long  time  very  careful  to  re- 
quire frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all 
their  cuftomers,  and  did  not  care  to  deal  with 
any  perfon,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  or 
credit,  who  did  not  make,  what  they  called,  fre- 
quent and  regular  operations  with  them.  By 
this  attention,  befides  laving  almoft  entirely  the 
extraordinary  expence  of  replenifliing  their  cofc 
fers,  they  gained  two  other  very  coniiderable  ad-i 
vantages. 

Firft,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to 
Ifnake  fome  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the 
thriving  or  declining  circumftances  of  their 
debtors,  without  being  obliged  to  look  out  fo^ 
itny  other  evidence  befides  what  their  o^yn  boolu^ 
fifibrded  them;  men  being  for  the  moft  part 
either  regular  or  irregular  in  their  payments^^ 
m^cording  as  th^ir  circumftances  are  either  thrive 
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BOOK  ing  or  declining.    A  private  man  who  lends  out 

^^ ^  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of 

debtors,  may,  either  by  himfelf  or  bin  agentSi 
obferve  and  enquire  both  conilantly  and  car^ 
fully  into  the  condu£l  and  fituation  of  each  of 
them.  Hut  a  banking  company,  which  lendi 
money  to  perhaps  Hve  hundred  different  people, 
and  of  which  the  attention  is  continually  occu^ 
pied  by  obje6ls  of  a  very  different  kind,  can  have 
no  regular  information  concerning  the  conduft 
and  circumftances  of  the  greater  part  of  ite 
debtors  beyond  what  its  own  books  afford  it.  In 
requiring  frequent  and  regular  repayments  from 
all  their  cuflomers,  tlie  banking  companies  of 
Scotland  had  probably  this  advantage  in  view. 

Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  fccured 
themfelves  from  the  poffibility  of  ifluing  more 
paper  money  than  what  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  al)rorb  and  employ.  When 
they  obfervecl,  that  within  moderate  periods  of 
time  the  repayments  of  a  particular  cuftomer 
were  upon  mod  occadons  fully  equal  to  the  ad- 
vances wliich  they  had  made  to  him,  they  might 
be  afliired  that  tfie  paper  money  which  they  had 
advanced  to  him,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  fllver  which  he  would 
^  otherwife  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  lor 

anfwcring  occafional  demands ;  and  that,  con- 
fequently,  the  i)aper  money,  which  they  had  cir- 
culated by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  gold  and  (ilvcr  which 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there 
been  no  paper  money.    The  frequency,  regula* 

rity 
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rity  and  amount  of  his  repayments  would  fuffi-  c  H  A  P. 
ciently  demonftrate  that  the  amount  of  their  ad- 
vances had  jit  no  time  exceeded  that  part  of  his 
capital  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands ;  that 
is,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  reft  of  his  ca- 
pital in  conftant  employment.     It  is  this  part  of 
his  capital  only  which,  within  moderate  periods 
of  time,  is  continually  returning  to  every  dealer 
in  the  fliape  of  money,  whether  paper  or  coin, 
and  continually  going  from  him  in  the  fame 
fhape.     If  the  advances  of  the  bank  had  com- 
monly exceeded  this  part  of  his  capital,  the  or- 
dinary amount  of  his  repayments  could  not, 
within  moderate  periods  of  time,  have  equalled 
the  ordinary  amount  of  its  advances.   Tlic  ftream 
which,  by  means  of  his  dealings,  was  continually 
running  into  the   coffers  of  the  bank,   could 
not  have  been  equal  to  the  ftream  which,  by 
means  of  the  fame  dealings,  was  continually 
running  out.     The  advances  of  the  bank  paper, 
by  exceeding  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which,  had  there  been  no  fuch  advances,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  an- 
IWering  occafional  demands,  might  foon  come 
to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which  (the  commerce  being  fuppofed  the  fame) 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country  had  there 
beerf  no  paper  money ;  and  confequently  to  ex-, 
ceed  the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ ;  and  the 
(Xcefs  of  this  paper  money  would  immediately 

have 
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BOOK  have  returned  upon  the  bank  in  order  to  be  ex« 
^^ ^  changed  for  gold  and  filver.    This  fecond  advan- 
tage, though  equally  real,  was  not  perhaps  fo 
well  underflood  by  all  the  different  banking  com* 
panies  of  Scotland  as  the  firil. 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  difcount- 
ing  bills,  and  partly  by  that  of  ca(h  accounts, 
the  creditable  traders  of  any  country  can  be  dif- 
penfed  from  the  neceffity  of  keeping  any  part  of 
their  flock  by  them  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands,  they 
can  reafonably  expert  no  fartlier  afliflance  from 
banks  and  bankers,  who,  when  they  have  gone 
thus  iar,  cannot,  confiflently  with  their  own  in- 
terefl  and  fafety,  go  farther,     A  bank  cannot, 
confiflently  with  its  own  interefl,  advance  to  a 
trader,  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades;  be* 
caufe,  though  that  capital  is  continually  return- 
ing to  him  in  the  flmpe  of  money,  and  going 
from  him  in  the  fame  fhape,  yet  the  whole  of  tlie 
returns  is  too  diflant  from  the  whole  of  the  out- 
goings, and  the  fum  of  his  repayments  could  not 
equal  the  fum  of  its  advances  within  fuch  mo- 
derate periods  of  time  as  fuit  the  conveniency  of 
a  bank.     Still  lefs  could  a  bank  aflbrd  to  ad- 
vance him  any  confiderable  part  of  his  fixed 
capital ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of 
;in  iron  forge,  for  example,  employs  in  ere6ling 
his  forge  and  imelting-houle,  his  work-lioufes 
and  warehoufes,  the  dwelling-houfes  of  his  work- 
men, &c.  J  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker 
of  »  mine  employs  in  finking  his  fhafls,  in  ere6l« 
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ing  engines  for  drawing  out  the  water,  in  making  c  H  A  P. 
roads  and  waggon-ways,  &c. ;  of  the  capital  ^ 
which  the  perfon  who  undertakes  to  improve 
land  employs  in  clearing,  draining,  enclofing, 
manuring  and  ploughing  waile  and  uncultivated 
fields,  in  building  farm-houfes,  with  all  their 
neceflary  appendages  of  ftables,  granaries,  icc^ 
Tlie  returns  of  the  fixed  capital  are  in  almoil  all 
cafes  much  flower  than  thofe  of  the  circulating 
capital ;  and  fuch  expences,  even  when  laid  out 
with  the  greateft  prudence  and  judgment,  very 
feldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  afler  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  diftant  to 
fuit  the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Traders  and 
other  undertakers  may,  no  doubt,  with  great 
propriety,  carry  on  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
their  proje6ls  with  borrowed  money.  In  juftice 
to  their  creditors,  however,  their  own  capital 
ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  fufficient  to  enfure,  if  I 
inay  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  thofe  creditors ;  or  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  thofe  credi-* 
tors  fhould  incur  any  lofs,  even  though  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  proje6l  fhould  fall  very  much  fhort  of 
the  expe6lation  of  the  proje6lors.  Even  with 
this  precaution  too,  the  money  which  is  bor- 
rowed, and  which  it  is  meant  fliould  not  be  re- 
paid till  after  a  period  of  feveral  years,  ought  not 
to  be  borrowed  of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  bor-' 
rowed  upon  bond  or  mortgage,  of  fuch  privMe 
people  as  propofe  to  live  upon  the  interefl  of 
their  money,  without  taking  the  trouble  them-t 
felves  to  employ  the  capital ;  and  who  are  upon 
that  account  willing  to  lend  that  capital  to  fuch 

people 
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BOOK  people  of  good  credit  as  are  lik  y  to  keep  itibr 

^^] feveral  years.     A  bank^  indeed,  wmch  lends  iti 

money  without  the  expence  of  ftampt  paper,  or 
of  attomies  fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  moft* 
gages,  and  which  accepts  of  repayment  upon  the 
eaiy  terms  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland; 
would,  no  dpubt,  be  a  very  convenient  creditor  to 
fuch  traders  and  undertakers.  But  fuch  traden 
and  undertakers  would,  furely,  be  moft  incoo- 
venient  debtors  to  fuch  a  bank« 

It  is  now  more  than  five-and-twenty  yens 
fince  the  paper  money  iflued  by  the  diflfereot 
banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  fully  equal, 
or  rather  was  fpmewhat  more  than  fully  equal, 
to  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could 
eafily  abforb  and  employ.  Thofe  companies, 
therefore,  had  fo  long  ago  given  all  the  affiftance 
to  the  traders  and  other  undertakers  of  Scotland 
which  it  is  poflible  for  banks  and  bankers  con- 
(iftently  with  their  own  intereft,  to  give.  They 
had  even  done  fomewhat  more.  They  liad  over- 
traded a  little,  and  had  brought  upon  themfelves 
that  lofs,  or  at  leail  that  diminution  of  profit, 
which  in  this  particular  buiinefs  never  fails  to 
attend  the  fmallefl  degree  of  over-trading.  Thofe 
traders  and  other  undertakers,  having  got  fo 
much  aflfiflance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wifhed 
to  get  Hill  more.  The  banks,  they  feem  to  have 
thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  whatever 
fum  might  be  wanted,  without  incurring  any 
other  expence  bcfides  that  of  a  few  reams  of 
paper.  They  complained  of  the  contracted  views 
aud  daftardly  Ipirit  of  the  directors  of  thofe 
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teiiks,  whicli  did  not,  they  feid,  extend  their  c  H  A  ?• 
credits  in  proportion  to  the  extenlion  of  the  tracte  ,  J^ 
rf  the  country;   meaning,  no   doubt>  by  the' 
^3:tenfion  of  that  trade  the  extension  of  their 
rwn  projects  beyond  what  they  could  carry  ou, 
either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what  they 
lad  credit  to  borrow  of  private  people  in  the 
:ifual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage*     The  banks, 
they  feem   to  have  thought,  were  in  honour 
Dound  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  and  to  pix>vide 
them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to 
trade  with.     The  banks,  however,  were  oi*  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  upon  their  refufing  to  extend 
their  credits,  fome  of  thofe  traders  had  recourfe 
to  an  expedient  which,  for  a  time,  Im^veil  their 
purpofe,  though  at  a  nmcli  greater  expence,  yet 
as  effe6lually  as  the  utmoll  extenlion  oi'  bank 
credits  could  have  done.     This  expedient  was 
no  other  than  the  well-known  Ihitt  of  drawing 
and  re-drawing ;  the  lliift  to  which  unfortunate 
traders  have  fometimes  recourle  when  they  are 
upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.     The  practice  of 
raiiing  money  in  this  manner  liud  been  long 
known  in  England,  and  during  the  courfe  of  ihd 
late  war,  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  afforded 
a  great  temptation  to  over-trading,  in  ikid  to 
have  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent. 
From  England  it  was  brought  into  Scotland, 
where,  in  proportion  to  the  very  limited  com* 
merce,  and  to  the   very   moderate  capital  of 
the  country,  it  was  ibon  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  ever  had  been  in  England. 

7he 
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BOOK  The  pra6lice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing  k  ft 
j^  well  known  to  all  men  of  bufinefs,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  unncccfTary  to  give  an 
account  of  it.  But  as  this  book  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  many  people  who  are  not  men 
of  bufinefs,  and  as  the  effects  of  this  pradtice 
upon  the  banking  trade  are  not  perhaps  general!/ 
underflood  even  by  men  of  bufincfs  themfelves, 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  it  bb  diftin£tly  ai 
I  can. 

The  cuftoms  of  merchants,  which  were  efta- 
blifhcd  when  the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did 
not  enforce  the  performance  of  their  contra6t8| 
and  which  during  the  coiirfe  of  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies  have  been  adopted  into  the  laws  of  all 
European  nations,  have  given  fuch  extraordinarj 
privileges  to  bills  of  exchange,  that  money  is 
more  readily  advanced  upon  them,  than  upon 
any  other  fpccies  of  obligation  ;  cfpecially  when 
they  are  made  payable  within  fo  fhort  a  period 
as  two  or  three  months  after  their  date.    If,  when 
the  bill  becomes  due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
it  as  foon  as  it  is  prcfentcd,  he  becomes  from  that 
moment  a  bankrupt.     The  bill  is  protefted,  and 
returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not 
immediately  pay  it,  becomes  likcwife  a  bank- 
rupt.    If,  before  it  came  to  the  perfon  who  pre- 
fents  it  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  it  had  pafled 
through  the  hands  of  feveral  other  perfons,  who 
had  fucceflively  advanced  to  one  another  the 
contents  ol'it,  either  in  money  or  goods,  and  who 
to  cxprefs  that  each  of  them  had  in  his  turn 
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received  thofe  contents,  had  all  of  them  in  their  CHAP, 
order  endorfed,  that  is,  written  their  names  upon 
the  back  of  the  bill  j  each  endorfer  becomes  in 
his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  bill  for  thofe 
contents,  and,  if  he  fails  to  pay,  he  becomes  too 
from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  Though  the  ^ 
drawer,  acceptor,  and  endorfers  of  the  bill 
£hould,  all  of  them,  be  perfons  of  doubtful 
credit ;  yet  ftill  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  date  gives 
fome  fecurity  to  the  owner  of  the  bill.  Though 
all  of  them  may  be  very  likely  to  become 
bankrupts ;  it  is  a  chance  if  they  all  become 
fo  in  fo  fliort  a  time.  The  houfe  is  crazy,  fays 
a  weary  traveller  to  himfelf,  and  will  not  fland 
very  long ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls  to-night, 
and  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  fleep  in  it 
to-night. 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  fliall  fuppofe, 
draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two 
months  after  date.  In  reality  B  in  London 
owes  nothing  to  A  in  Edinburgh ;  but  he 
agrees  to  accept  of  A's  bill,  upon  condition 
that  before  the  term  of  payment  he  fliall  re- 
draw upon  A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  fame  fum, 
together  with  the  interefl  and  a  commiflion, 
another  bill,  payable  likewife  two  months  after 
date.  B  accordingly,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  firft  two  months,  re-draws  this  bill  upon  A 
in  Edinburgh  ;  who  again,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  fecond  two  months,  draws  a  fecond  bill 
upon  B  in  London,  payable  likewife  two  months 
after  date  j  and  before  the  expiration-  of  tha     ^*^ 
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BOOK  third  two  months,  B  in  London  re-draws  upon 
^_._^  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill,  payable  alfo  two 
months  afler  date.  This  practice  has  fome- 
times  gone  on,  not  only  for  feveral  months, 
but  for  levcral  years  together,  the  bill  always 
returning  upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  with  the 
accumulutcil  interefl  and  commiflion  of  all  the 
former  bills.  The  intereft  was  five  per  cent, 
in  the  year,  and  the  commiflioa  was  never  lefi 
than  one  half  per  cent,  on  each  draught.  This 
commiifion  being  repeated  more  than  fix  times 
in  the  year,  whatever  money  A  might  raife  by 
this  expedient  muft  neccfTarily  have  cofl  him 
fomething  more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the 
year,  and  fometimcs  a  great  deal  more ;  when 
either  the  price  of  the  commiflion  happened  to 
rife,  or  when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compound 
intered  upon  the  intered  and  commiilion  of 
former  bills.  This  practice  was  called  raifing 
money  by  circulation. 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of 
ftock  in  the  greater  ])art  of  mercantile  projects 
are  fuppofed  to  run  between  fix  and  ten  per 
cent.,  it  mufl  have  been  a  very  fortunate  Ipccu- 
lation  of  \Yhich  the  returns  could  not  only  repay 
tiic  enormous  expcncc  at  which  the  money  was 
tluis  borrowed  for  carrying  it  on;  but  aflfonl, 
befides,  a  good  furplus  profit  to  the  projedor. 
Many  vad  and  exteri(ivei)roje(SlH,  however,  were 
undertaken,  and  ior  feveral  years  carried  on 
without  any  other  fund  to  fupport  them  befide« 
Biiat  was  raifed  at  this  enormous  expenct.     The 
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proje6lors,  no  doubt,  had  in  their  golden  dreams  char. 

the   moft   diftindt  vifion   of  this  great  profit.  ^ ^ 

Upon  their  awaking,  however,  either  at  the  end 
of  their  proje6ls,  or  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  carry  them  on,  they  very  feldom,*!  be- 
lieve, had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  *.  , 

*  The  method  defciibed  in  the  text  was  by  no  meant  either 
the  moit  common  or  the  moft  expenlive  one  in  which  thofe  adven* 
turers  fometlmes  raifed  money  by  circulation.     It  frequently  hap* 
pened  that  A  in  Edinburgh  would  enable  B  in  London  to  pay  the 
firft  bill  of  Exchange  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due^ 
a  fecond  bill  at  three  months  date  upon  the  fame  B  in  London. 
This  billy  being  payable  to  his  own  order»  A  fold  in  Edinbui^h  at 
par;    and  with  its  contents  purchafed  bills  upon  London  payable 
at  fight  to  the  order  of  B,  to  whom  he  fent  them  by  the  poft. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  late  wary  the  exchange  between  Edinburgh 
and  London  was  frequently  three  per  cent,  againft  Edinburgh,  and 
thofe   bills  at   fight   muft  frequently  have   coft  A  that  premium. 
This  tranfadtion  therefore  being  repeated  at  leoft  four  times  in  the 
yeary  and  being  loaded  with  a  commilTion  of  at  leaft  one  half  per 
cent,  upon  each  repetition,  muft  at  that  period  have  coft  A  at  leaft 
fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  year.     At  other  times  A  would  enable  B  to 
difcharge  the  firft  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it 
became  due,  a  fecond  bill  at  two  months  date ;  not  upon  B,  but  upon 
ibme  third  perfon,  C,  for  example,  in  London.     This  other  bill  was 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  B,  who,  upon  its^  being  accepted  by  €» 
diicounted  it  with  fome  banker  in  London ;  and  A  enabled  C  to  dif- 
charge it  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  third  biU» 
likewife  at  two  months  datet  fometimes  upon  his  firft  coriTrpondent 
B,  and  fometimes  upon  fome  fourth  or  fifth  perfon,  D  or  £,  for 
example.     This  third  bill  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  C; 
who,  as  foon  as  it  was  accepted,  difcounted  it  in  the  fame  manner 
with  fome  banker  in  London.     Such  operations  being  repeated  at 
leaft  fix  times  in  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commiflion  of  at 
leaft  one-half  per  cent,  upon  each  repetition,  together  with  the  legal 
intereft  of  five  per  cent.,  this  niethod  of  raifing  money,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  defcribed  in  the  text,  muft  have  coft  A  fomething 
more  than  eight  per  cent.     By  faving,  however,  the  exchange  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  London,  it  was  lefs  expenfive  than  that  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  note  ;  but  then  it  required  an 
eftablilhed  credit  with  more  houfes  than  one  in  London,  an  advantage 
which  nuny  of  thefe  adventurers  could  not  always  find  it  eafy  to 
procure. 
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BOOK  The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon  6 
^  in  London,  he  regularly  difcounted  two  months 
before  they  were  due  with  fome  b^nk  or  bwoil^^ 
in  Edinburgh;  and  the  hills  which  B  in  X^Qodqn 
re-drew  upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  he  as  regularly 
difcounted  either  with  the  bank  of  Ei^gl^^nd^  (^ 
with  ibme  other  bankers  in  London.  Whatever 
was  advanced  upon  fuch  circulating  bills,  was,  in 
Edinburgh,  advanced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch 
banks^  and  in  London,  when  they  were  dif- 
counted at  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  paper  of 
that  bank.  Though  the  bills  upon  which  this 
paper  had  been  advanced,  were  all  of  them  re- 
paid in  their  turn  as  foon  as  they  became  due ; 
yet  the  value  which  had  been  really  advaiiced 
upon  the  firft  bill,  was  never  really  returned  to 
the  banks  which  advanced  it ;  becaufe,  before 
each  bill  became  due,  another  bill  was  always 
drawn  to  fomewhat  a  greater  amount  than  the 
bill  which  was  foon  to  be  paid;  and  the  dif- 
counting  of  this  other  bill  was  effentially  necef- 
lary  towards  the  payment  of  that  which  was  foon 
to  be  due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  alto- 
gether fictitious.  The  ftream,  which,  by  means 
of  thofe  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  had  once 
been  made  to  run  out  from  the  coffers  of  the 
banks,  was  never  replaced  [by  any  ftream  which 
really  run  into  them. 

The  paper  which  was  iffued  upon  thofe  cir- 
culating bills  of  exchange,  amounted,  upon  many 
occafions,  to  the  whole  fund  deftined  for  carry- 
ing on  fome  vaft  and  extenfive  project  of  agri- 

culture, 
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culture,  commerce,  or  manufa6);ures ;  and  not  CHA  ?• 
merely  to  that  part  of  it  which,  had  there  been 
no  paper  money,  the  proje6lor  would  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him,  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 
The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was,  confequently^ 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had 
there  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  and 
above,  therefore,  what  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  ealily  abforb  and  employ,  and 
upon  that  account  immediately  returned  upon 
the  banks  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and 
filver,  which  they  were  to  find  as  they  could. 
It  was  a  capital  which  thofe  projectors  had  very 
artfully  contrived  to  draw  from  thofe  banks,  not 
only  without  their  knowledge  or  deliberate  con* 
fent,  but  for  fome  time,  perhaps,  withput  their 
having  the  moil  diilant  fufpicion  that  they  had 
really  advanced  it. 

Wien  two  p6ople,  who  are  continually  draw* 
ing  and  re-drawing  upon  one  another,  difcouni 
their  bills  always  with  the  fame  banker,  he  xtiuft 
immediately  difcover  what  they  are  about,  and 
fee  clearly  that  they  are  trading,  not  with  any 
capital  of  their  own,  but  with  the  capital  which 
he  advances  to  them.  But  this  difcovery  is  not 
altogether  fo  eafy  when  they  difcount  their  bills 
ibmetimes  with  one  banker,  and  fometimes  \dth 
another,  and  when  the  fame  two  perlbns  do  not 
conftantly  draw  and  re-draw*  upon  one  another, 
but  occafionally  run  the  round  of  a  great  circle 
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B  o  o  K  of  prqjeftorg,  who  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
affift  one  another  in  this  method  of  raifing  moiii^, 
and  to  render  it,  upon  that  account,  an  difficult 
as  poflible  to  diftinguifli  between  a  real  audi 
fictitious  bill  of  exchange ;  between  a  bill  drawn 
by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and  a  bill 
for  which  there  was  properly  no  real  creditor  but 
the  bank  which  difcounted  it ;  nor  any  rest 
debtor  but  the  projector  who  made  ule  of  tim 
money.  When  a  banker  had  even  made  tbii 
difcovery,  he  might  fometimes  make  it  too  late, 
and  might  find  that  he  had  already  ^CcowmUd 
the  bills  of  thofe  proje^ors  to  (b  great  an  extent 
that,  by  refufing  to  difcount  any  more,  he  would 
neeefiarily  make  them  all  bankrupts,  and  tbui^ 
dy  ruining  them,  might  perhaps  ruin  himiel£ 
For  his  own  intered  and  iafety,  therefore,  he 
might  find  it  necefiary,  in  this  very  perilous  fitu* 
ation,  to  go  on  for  fouie  time,  endeavouring, 
however,  to  withdraw  gradually,  and  upon  that 
account  making  every  day  greater  and  greater 
difficulties  about  dilcounting,  in  order  to  force 
thofe  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourfe, 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  d 
raifuig  money  ;  fo  as  that  he  himlelf  might,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  get  out  of  the  circle.  The  dif- 
ficulties, accordingly,  which  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  principal  bankers  in  I^ondon, 
and  which  even  the  more  prudent  Scotch  banltf 
began,  after  a  certain  time,  and  when  all  of  them 
hacl  already  gone  too  far,  to  make  about  dit 
counting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  enraged  in  the 
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trefsy  of  which  this  pnulent  and  neoertaiy  ivOoi  \^  ^ ^ 

of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  inuuediiUo  mv 
cafion,  they  called  the  dittrets  of  the  count  iv  i 
and  this  diftrefs  of  the  country,  they  ikiil,  WHU 
altogether  owing  to  the  ignorance,  putinuniuiitVi 
and  bad  condu6l  of  the  banksi,  which  iliil  not 
give  a  fufficiently  liberal  aid  to  the  H)irituil  un* 
dertakings  of  thofe  who  exerted  thoinlolvoH  In 
order  to  beautify,  improve,  and  enrich  the  iunm- 
try.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bankn,  they  Iwinod 
to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and  In  mh 
great  an  extent  as  they  might  wilh  to  liorrdWt 
The  banks,  however,  by  refufing  in  thiH  mnwM^r 
to  give  more  credit  to  thofe,  to  whom  ihcy  Umi 
already  given  a  great  deal  too  miicli,  Uf(fk  thfi 
only  method  by  which  it  wan  now  poffibh?  Uf  fkva 
either  their  own  credit,  or  the  public  cr^^lif,  of 
the  country. 

In  the  midft  of  this  clamofir  auA  (Wiif^*^^  f^ 
new  bank  was  eftabliflied  in  Hcfylismfi  ti^  Um 
ex]we&  porpofe  of  reiie^infe  fJrm  fhttt^n^  f^  ^\m 
cotmtrj.  Ihit  dtdftn  wm  ^t^x^jfrnn  ^  Mi^f.  fK^ 
execittkMi  htm  mrprridli^i*!^  m\A  fi^r  ti^x^^K  ^a\\^^ 
of  tftie  rfiftr*>&  wtw/:h  if  fCv&'Xfxt  ff^  i^i^litV"/*^ 

OBire  llll«rdst  thmt  *«/  ftt(:\k&,rf  lMr4'  «*v#*i'  Mi*ny 
ik  fi«fnji  ^  funm-  mtuU*ji\^^A  ;i*iy  r<irt!i^i/*j:,#\n  iw*- 
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BOOK  of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon  any  reaibnabk 
^^'  fecurity,  the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be  eo^ 
ployed  in  thofe  improvements  of  which  the  rs* 
turns  are  the  mod  flow  and  diilant,  fuch  as  tlie 
improvements  of  land.  To  promote  fucb  tin- 
provements  was  even  faid  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
public  fpirited  purpofes  for  which  it  was  infti- 
tuted.  By  its  liberality  in  granting  cafli  ac- 
counts, and  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  tt, 
no  doubt,  iiTued  great  quantities  of  its  bank 
notes.  But  thofe  bank  notes  being,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  over  and  above  what  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country  could  eaflly  abforb  and  em- 
ploy, returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  iilver,  as  faft  as  they  were  iiTued.  lU 
coffers  were  never  well  filled.  The  capital  which 
had  been  fubfcribed  to  this  bank  at  two  difterent 
fubfcriptions,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  &xtf 
thoufand  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  oaly 
was  paid  up.  TIuh  ium  ought  to  have  been  paid 
in  at  feveral  difierent  initalments.  A  great  part 
of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  firft 
inftalment,  opened  a  cafli  account  with  the  bank; 
and  the  directors  thinking  themfelves  obliged 
to  trciat  their  own  proprietors  with  the  fiune 
liberality  with  which  they  treated  all  other  men, 
allowed  many  of  tiiem  to  borrow  upon  this  cafb 
account  what  they  paid  in  upon  all  their  fubie- 
quent  initalments.  Such  payments,  therefore, 
only  put  into  one  coffer,  what  had  the  moment 
before  been  taken  out  of  another.  But  had 
the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled  ever  ib  weU, 

its 
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ki  eaoeSveciicidatioo  muft  have  emptied  them  c  h  a.  p. 
fiiAer  tiuyi  they  cooU  have  been  re[4eniflied  by       ^ 
soy  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  draw* 
mg  upon  London,  and  when  the  bill  became 
due,  paying  it,  together  with  intereft  and  com* 
miffion,  by  another  draught  upon  the  £une  place. 
Its  coffers  having  been  filled  (b  very  ill^  it  is 
laid  to  have  been  driven  to  this  refburce  within 
a  very  few  months  after  it  began  to  do  bufinelk 
The  eftates  of  the  prc^irietors  of  this  bank  were 
worth  feveral  millions,  and  by  their  fubfcription 
to  the  original  bond  or  contrad:  of  the  bank, 
were  really  pledged  for  anfwering  all  its  engage* 
ments.     By  means  of  the  great  credit  which  fo 
great  a  pledge  neceflarily  gave  it,  it  was,  not- 
withftanding  its  too  liberal  conduct,  enabled  to 
carry  on  bufinefs  for    more   than   two  years* 
When  it  was  obliged  to  (lop,  it  had  in  the  circu- 
lation about  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
bank  notes.     In  order  to  fupport  the  circulation 
of  thofe  notes,  which  were  continually  returning 
upon  it  as  fail  as  they  were  ilTued,  it  had  been 
conilantly  in  the  praclice  of  drawing  bills  of  ex- 
change  upon  London,  of  which  the  number  and 
value   were  continually  increafing,  and,  when 
it  ilopt,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.     This  bank,  therefore,  had, 
ia  little  more  than  the  courfe  of  two  years,  ad- 
vanced  to  dif!*erent  people  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  thoufand   pounds  at   five  per  cent. 
Upon  the  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  which 
it  circulated  in  bank  notes,  this  five  per  cent* 
might,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  clear  gain, 

without 
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BOOK  without  any  other  dcdu£tion  beftdes  the  expenee 
"•  of  management.  But  upon  upwards  of  fix  hun- 
dred thouiand  pounds,  for  which  it  was  conti- 
nually drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London, 
it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  intereft  and  com- 
miflion,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent,  and  was 
confequently  lofing  more  than  throe  per  cent* 
upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  its  deal- 
ings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  feem  to  have  pro- 
duced effeAs  quite  oppoljte  to  thofe  which  were 
intended  by  the  particular  perfons  who  planned 
and  directed  it.  They  feem  to  have  intended  to 
(Upport  the  fpirited  undertakings,  for  as  fuch 
they  confidered  them,  which  were  at  that  time 
carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  at  the  (ame  time,  by  drawing  the  whole 
banking  bufinefs  to  themfelves,  to  fupplant  all 
the  other  Scolch  hankn  ;  particularly  thofe  efta- 
bliflied  at  Edinburgh,  whofc  backwardnefs  in 
difcounting  bills  of  exchange  had  given  fome 
offence.  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  fome  tem- 
porary relief  to  thofe  projetlors,  and  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  their  projects  for  about  two 
years  longer  than  they  could  other  wife  have  done. 
But  it  thereby  only  enabled  them  to  get  fo  much 
deeper  into  debt,  lb  tliat  when  ruin  came,  it  fell 
fo  much  the  heavier  both  upon  them  and  upon 
their  creditors.  'I'he  operations  of  this  bank, 
therefore,  inflcad  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggra- 
vated in  the  long-run  the  diftrefs  which  thofe 
proje^lors  had  brought  both  upon  themfelves 
and  upon  their  country.    It  would  have  been 
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faKtterlbr liiemiel^^Sy  th^  creditors  and  q  h.v  ^ 
lifeekrcaEnmtry^had  the  gjreater  part  o£  them  be^a        ^ 
MigfA  to   itop^  two  yeaca^  icnmef  thaa  th^y 
a&xaUy  did.     The  temporary  relief^  however^ 
iK&icir  ttii»  bank  affiirded  to^  thole  projev*tofs^ 
^psfveai.  area!  and  permanent  relief'  to  the  other 
Simteh  banks^      All  the  dealers,  in:  circulating 
V3Sb  of  eschang;?^  which  thole  other  banks^  bad^ 
become  &  backwardin  (£icounting^ had  recouiie 
totfai*  new  bank,,  where  they  were  received  with 
ap0i  arms.     Thofe  other  banfc>  therefore^  were 
cna&ied  to  get  very  eafity  out  oi'that  ^tat  circte^ 
fiiom:  which  they  coidd  not  ofcherwife  have  dtf^ 
iaigagedthemlelves  without  incurring  a  c(Hiiider« 
able  k^  and  perfc^p^  too  evea  foflste  degree  oJf 
dij^edit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore^  the  operations  oS 

thb  bank  increafed  the  real  diftre&  of  the  cou£^ 
try  which  it  meant  to  relieve  ;  aad  eijfe^i«a%  re- 
lieved firom  a  very  great  diftre&^  tboife  rivala  whom 
it  meant  to  fuppjant* 

At  the  firft  letting  out  of  this  bank»  it  \va&  the 
opinion  of  fome  people,  that  how  fail  Ibeve^ 
its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  esitilv  re* 
plenilh  them  by  raiiing  money  upon  the  ifecuri- 
ties  of  thofe  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  paper« 
Experience,  I  believe,  foon  convinced  them  that 
this  method  of  raifing  money  was  by  much  too 
flow  to  anfwer  their  purpofe  j  and  that  coflfers 
which  originally  were  fo  ill  lUled,  and  which 
emptied  themfelves  fo  very  fall,  could  be  re- 
plenifhed  by  no  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous 
one  of  drawing  bills  upon  London,  md  when 

they 
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BOOK  they  became  due>  paying  them  by  other  draugfati 
^1^,  upon  the  fame  place  with  accumulated  intereft 
and  commiflion.  But  though  they  had  been 
able  by  this  method  to  raife  money  as  &&  as 
they  wanted  it }  yet,  inftead  of  making  a  profit, 
they  muft  have  fuffered  a  lofs  by  every  fiich  ope* 
ration  *,  fo  that  in  the  long  run  they  muft  have 
ruined  themfelves  as  a  meroantile  companyi 
though,  perhaps,  not  fo  fbon  as  by  the  more 
expenfive  pra6lice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing* 
They  could  dill  have  nmde  nothing  by  the  in- 
tereft of  the  paper,  which,  being  over  and  above 
what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  abiorb 
and  employ,  returned  upon  them,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  as  faft  as  ttiej 
iffued  it ;  and  for  the  payment  of  which  th^ 
were  themfelves  continually  obliged  to  borrow 
money.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  expence  of 
this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents  to  look  out 
for  people  who  had  money  to  lend,  or  ncgociat* 
ing  with  thofe  people,  and  of  drawing  the  proper 
bond  or  aflignmcnt,  muft  have  fallen  upon  them, 
and  have  been  fo  much  clear  lofs  upon  the  ba- 
lance of  their  accounts.  The  projefl;  of  replenifli- 
ing  their  coffers  in  this  manner  may  he  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water-pond 
from  which  a  ftream  was  continually  running 
out,  and  into  which  no  ftream  was  continually 
running,  but  who  propofcd  to  keep  it  always 
equally  full  by  employing  a  number  of  people 
to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at 
fome  miles  diftance  in  order  to  bring  water  to 
replenifli  it. 

4  '     But 
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But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not  CHAR 
only  pra6licable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank  as  a       ^^* 
mercantile  company;  yet  the  country  could  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  it;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, muft  have  fuffered  a  very  confiderable  lofs 
by  it.    This  operation  could  not  augment  in  the 
fmalleil  degree  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  lent. 
It  could  only  have^  erefiled  this  bank  into  a  fort 
of  general  loan  office  for  the  whole  country. 
Thofe  who  wanted  to  borrow,  muft  have  applied 
to  this  bank,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  private 
perfons  who  had  lent  it  their  money.     But  a 
bankwhich  lends  money,  perhaps,  to  five  hundred 
different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  its 
directors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  its  debtors, 
than  a  private  perfon  who  lends  out  his  money 
among  a  few  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in 
whofe  fober  and  frugal  condu6l;  he  thinks  he  has 
good  reafon  to  confide.     The  debtors  of  fuch  a 
bank,  as  that  whofe  condu6l  I  have  been  giving 
fome  account  of,  were  likely,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  to  be  chimerical  proje6lors,  the  drawers 
and  re-drawers  of  circulating  bills  of  exchange, 
who  would  employ  the  money  in  extravagant 
undertakings,  which,  with  all  the  afliftance  that 
could  be  given  them,  they  would  probably  never 
be  able  to  complete,  and  which,  if  they  Ihould 
be  completed,  would  never  repay  the  expence 
which  they  had  really  coft,  would  never  afford  a 
fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  employed  about 
them.     The  fober  aiid  frugal  debtors  of  pri- 

vate 
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BOOK  ^^^^  pcrfons,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  more 
n*  likely  to  employ  the  money  borrowed  in  fober 
undertakingH  which  were  proportioned  to  their 
capitals,  and  which,  though  they  might  have 
left  of  the  grand  and  the  marvellous,  would  have 
more  of  the  folid  and  the  profitable,  which 
would  repay  with  a  large  profit  whatever  had 
been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus 
afibrd  a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  labour  than  that  which  had 
been  employed  about  them,  ^fhe  fuccefs  of  thii 
operation,  therefore,  without  increafing  in  the 
Imalleft  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would 
only  have  transferred  a  great  part  of  it  from  pm* 
dentand  profitable,  to  imprudent  and  unprofitable 
undertakings. 

That  the  induflry  of  Scotland  languiflied  for 
want  of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  famous  Mr.  Law.  By  eftablifliing  a  bank  of 
a  j)articular  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  ima- 
gined might  ifiuo  paper  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  he 
propofed  to  remedy  this  want  of  money.  The 
parliament  of  Scotland,  when  he  firfl  propofed 
his  i)roje(ft,  did  not  tliink  proper  to  adopt  it.  It 
was  ailerwardfi  adopted,  with  Ibme  variations, 
by  the  Duke  of*  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of 
luancc.  The  idea  of  the  podihility  of*  multi- 
plying paper  money  to  almofl  any  extent,  wai 
the  real  foundation  oi*  what  is  called  the  Mif- 
lidippi  Jclienie,  the  mofl  extravagant  projeft 
both  of  banking  and  flock-johhing  that,  perhaps, 
the  world  ever  I'aw.     The  different  operations 

of 
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of  this  fcheme  are  explained  fo  fully,  fo  clearly,  chap. 

and  with  fo  much  order  and  diftindlnefs,  by  , ]^'^ 

Mr.  Du  Verney,  in  his  Examination  of  the 
Political  Rcfledlions  upon  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nances of  Mr.  Du  Tot,  that  I  (hall  not  give  any 
account  of  them.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr.  Law  himfelf, 
in  a  difcourfe  concerning  money  and  trade, 
which  he  publiflied  in  Scotland  when  he  firft 
propofed  his  projeft.  The  fplendid,  but  vifion- 
ary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that  and  fome 
other  works  upon  the  fame  principles,  ftill  con- 
tinue to  make  an  impreflion  upon  many  people, 
and  have,  perhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  that 
excefs  of  banking,  which  has  of  late  been  com- 
plamed  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greateft  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  incorporated,  in 
purfuance  of  an  a6l  of  parliament,  by  a  charter, 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  the  27th  of  July, 
1 694.  It  at  that  time  advanced  to  government 
the  fuAi  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thoiifand 
pounds :  or  for  96,000/.  a  year  intereft,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  4,000/.  a  year  for  the 
expence  of  management.  The  credit  of  the  new 
government,  eftablifhed  by  the  Revolution,  we 
may  believe,  muft  have  been  very  low,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  borrow  at  fo  high  an  intereft. 

In  1 697  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  ca- 
pital ftock  by  an  ingraflment  of  1,001,171/.  lo^. 
Its  whole  capital  ftock,  therefore,  amounteds 
at  this  time   to    2,201,171/.    los.    '  This  en- 

graflment 
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BOOK  graflment  is  faid  to  have  been  for  the  fupport 
^JJ;;^^^  of  pubh'c  credit.  In  1696,  tallies  had  been  at 
forty,  and  iifly,  and  fixty  per  cent,  diicount,  and 
bank  notes  at  twenty  per  cent.*  During  the 
great  recoinage  of  the  filver,  which  was  going  on 
at  this  time,  the  bank  had  thought  proper  to  di£ 
continue  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  necef- 
farily  occaiioned  their  difcredit. 

In  purfuance  of  the  7th  Anne»  c.  vii.  the  bank 
advanced  and  paid  into  the  exchequer^  the  fiunof 
400,000/. ;  making  in  all  the  fum  of  i  ^dooyoool 
which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original  annuifjof 
96,000/.  intereft  and  4,oooiL  for  expence  of  ma* 
nagement.  In  1 708 ,  therefore,  the  credit  of  gKV 
vemment  was  as  good  as  that  of  private  perfim, 
fince  it  could  borrow  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  the 
common  legal  and  market  rate  of  thofe  times.  lo 
purfuance  of  the  fame  a6t,  the  bank  cancelled  e& 
chequer  bills  to  theamountof  1 ,775,027/.  i  ys.ioid* 
at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  and  was  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  take  in  iubfcriptions  for  doubling 
its  capital.  In  1708,  therefore,  the  capital  of 
the  bank  amounted  to  4,402,343/. ;  and  it 
had    advanced    to    government    the    fum  of 

By  a  call  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  1 709,  there 
was  paid  in  and  made  ftock  656,204/.  i^.  /prf.; 
and  by  another  of  ten  per  cent,  in  1710, 
501,448/.  125.  iirf.  In  confequence  of  thofe 
two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank  capital  amounted 
to  5>559»995'-  H*^-  8rf. 

*  James  Poftlcthwoite's  Iliftorf  of  the  Public  Revnw^ 
page  301. 
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In  piirfuance  of  the  3d  George  I,  c.  8.  the  chap, 
bank  delivered  up  two  millions  of  Exchequer 
bills  to  be  cancelled.  Ithad  at  this  time,  therefore, 
advanced  to  government  5,375,027/.  175.  lorf. 
In  purfuance  of  the  8th  George  I.  c.  2 1 .  the 
bank  purchafed  of  the  South  SeaCompany,  (lock 
to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/. ;  and  in  1722,  in 
confequence  of  the  fublcriptions  which  it  had 
taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make  this  purchafe,  its 
capital  flock  was  increaftd  by  3,400,000/.  At 
this  time,"  therefore,  the  Bank  had  advanced  to 
the  public  9,375,027/.  lys.  lojrfj  and  its  capital 
I  flock  amounted  only  to  8,959,995/.  145.  8rf.  It 
was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  fum  which  the 
Bank  had  advanced  to  the  public,  and  for  which 
it  received  intereft,  began  firft  to  exceed  its  ca- 
-pital  ftock,  or  the  fum  for  which  it  paid  a  divi- 
dend to  the  proprietors  of  bank  ftock  j  or,  in  other 
•words,  that  the  bank  began  to  have  an  undi- 
vided capital,  over  and  above  its  divided  one.  It 
has  continued  to  have  an  undivided  capital  of  the 
lame  kind  ever  fince.  In  1746,  the  Bank  had, 
upon  different  occafipns,  advanced  to  the  public 
11,686,800/.  and  its  divided  capital  had  been 
raifed  by  different  calls  and  fubfcriptions  to 
10,780,000/.  The  ftate  of  thofe  two  fums  has 
continued  to  be  the  fame  ever  fince.  In  pur- 
fuance of  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  25.  the  Bank 
agreed  to  pay  to  government  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  110,000/.  without  intereft  or  repay- 
ment. This  fum,  therefore,  did  not  increafe 
either  of  thofe  two  other  fumSt 
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BOOK  Tbf  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  accord' 
P'^  ,  ing  to  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  the  intereft 
which  it  has,  at  different  times,  received  for  the 
money  it  had  advanced  to  tlie  public^  aft  weU  ai 
according  to  other  circumilances*  This  rate  of 
intercil  has  gradually  been  reduced  from  eight 
to  three  per  cent.  For  fome  year»  paft  the 
Bank  dividend  has  been  at  five  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

The  ftability  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  eqoal 
to  that  of  the  Britifti  government.  All  that  itbai 
advanced  to  the  public  mud  be  loil  before  its  ere- 
ditors  can  fuftain  any  lofs.  No  other  bankii^^ 
company  in  England  can  be  eflabliihed  by  ad  of 
parliament,  or  can  confifl  of  more  than  fix  mem^ 
bers.  It  a£ls,  not  only  m  an  ordinary  bank^  but 
as  a  great  engine  of  date.  It  receives  and  payi 
the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due 
to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  it  circulates  Ex- 
chequer bills,  and  it  advances  to  government  the 
annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which 
arc  frequently  not  paid  up  till  fome  years  there* 
after.  In  thofe  different  operations,  its  duty  to 
the  public  may  fometimcH  have  obliged  it,  with- 
out any  fault  of  its  directors,  to  overftock  the 
circulation  with  paper  money.  It  likewife  dif- 
counts  merchants  bills,  and  has,  upon  feveral  dif- 
ferent occalions,  fupported  the  credit  of  the  prin- 
cipal houfes,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Ham- 
burgh and  Holland-  Upon  one  occafion,  in  1763, 
it  is  faid  to  have  advanced  for  this  purpofe,  in 
one  week,  about  1,600,000/. ;   a  great  part  of  it 
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in  bullion.    I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  war-*  c  i!  A  P* 

rant  either  the  greatnefs  of  the  fum,  or  the  Ihort-  , ^^ 

nefs  of  the  time.  Upon  other  occafions,  this 
great  company  has  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  paying  in  fixpences. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the 
country,  but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of  that 
capital  a6live  and  produ^ive  than  would  other* 
wife  be  fo,  that  the  mod  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increafe  the  induftry  of  the  country. 
That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  mo- 
ney, for  anfwering  occafional  demands,  is  fo 
much  dead  flock,  which,  fo  long  as  it  remains 
in  this  fituation,  produces  nothing  either  tp  him 
or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking  enable  him  to  convert  this  dead  flock 
into  a6live  and  produ6live  flock ;  into  materials 
to  work  upon,  into  tools  to  work  with,  and  into 
provifions  and  fubfiflence  to  work  for  j  into 
ftock  which  produces  fomething  both  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  country.  The  gold  and  filver  money 
which  circulates  in  any  country,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is 
annually  circulated  and  diflributed  to  the  pro- 
per confumers,  is,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  flock.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, which  produces  nothing  to  the  country. 
The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  fubfli- 
tuting  paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this 

gold  and  filver,  enables  the  country  to  convert  a 
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BOOK  great  part  of  this  dead  flock  into  a^ive  and  pro« 
du6tive  flock ;  into  flock  which  produces  fome^ 
thing  to  the  country.  The  gold  and  filver  mo* 
rtey  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very 
properly  be  compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while 
it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grafs 
and  com  of  the  country,  produces  itfelf  not  a 
flngle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  io 
violent  a  metaphor,  a  fort  of  waggon-way  through 
the  air,  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were, 
a  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  paflures 
and  corn  fields,  and  thereby  to  increafe  very 
confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour.  The  commerce  and  induflry  of  the  coun^ 
try,  however,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  though 
they  may  be  fomewhat  augmented,  dannot  be 
altogether  fo  fecure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it 
Were,  fufpendcd  upon  the  Daedalian  wings  of 
paper  money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upon 
the  folid  ground  of  gold  and  filver.  Over  and 
above  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  expofed 
from  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  condu6lors  of  this 
paper  money,  they  are  liable  to  feveral  others, 
from  which  no  prudence  or  {kill  of  thofe  con* 
dudlors  can  guard  them. 

An  unfuccefsful  war,  for  example,  in  which  the 
enemy  got  pofleffion  of  the  capital,  and  -confe* 
quently  of  that  treafurc  which  fupportcd  the  ere* 
dit  of  the  paper  money,  would  occafion  a 
much  greater  conf  ufion  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  circulation  was  carried  on  by  paper,  than 
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in  one  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was  carried  CHAP, 
on  by  gold  and  filver.  The  ufual  inftrument  of  ^_^^ 
commerce  having  loft  its  value,  no  exchanges 
could  be  made  but  either  by  barter  or  upon  cre- 
dit. All  taxes  having  been  ufually  pp^id  in  pa^ 
per  money,  the  prince  would  not  have  where- 
Avithal  either  to  pay  his  troops,  or  to  furnilh  his 
magazines ;  and  the  ftate  of  the  countjy  would 
be  much  more  irretrievable  than  if  the  greater 
part  of  its  circulation  had  confifted  in  gold  and 
filver.  A  prince,  anxious  to  maintain  his  domi« 
nions  at  all  times  in  the  ftate  in  whicH  he  can 
moft  eafily  defend  them,  ought,  upon  this  ac* 
count,  to  guard,  not  only  againft  that  exceffive 
multiplication  of  paper  money  which  ruins  the 
very  banks  which  iffue  it ;  but  even  againft  that 
multiplication  of  it,  which  enables  them  to  fill 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country 
with  it. 

The  circulation  of  every  country  may  be  con^ 
fidered  as  divided  into  two  different  branches ; 
the  circulation  of  the  dealers  with  one  another, 
and  the  circulation  between  the  dealers  and  the 
confumers.  Though  the  fame  pieces  of  money, 
whether  paper  or  metal,  may  be  employed  fome^ 
times  in  the  one  circulation  and  fometimes  in  the 
pth^r ;  yet  as  both  are  conftantly  going  on  at  the 
fame  time,  each  requires  a  certain  ftock  of  money 
of  one  kind  or  another,  to  carry  it  on.  The  va« 
lue  of  the  goods  circulated  between  the  different 
dealers,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  thofe  cir- 
culated between  the  dealers  and  the  confumers } 
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I O  O  K  whatever  in  bought  by  the  dealers,  being  ulti* 
j^'_  ,  mately  dcftined  to  be  fold  to  the  confumen, 
The  circulation  between  the  dealers,  as  it  is  car- 
ried  on  by  wholefale,  requires  generally  a  pretty 
large Turn  for  every  particular  tranfa6lion*  That 
between  the  dealers  and  the  confumers,  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  is  generally  carried  on  by  retail, 
iVequently  requires  but  very  fmall  ones,  a  (hilling, 
or  even  a  halfpenny,  being  often  fufficient.  But 
finall  fums  circulate  much  fafter  than  large  ones, 
A  (hilling  changes  mailers  more  frequently  than 
a  guinea,  and  a  halfpenny  more  frequently  than 
a  (hilling.  Though  the  annual  purchafes  of  all 
the  confumers,  therefore,  are  at  leail  equal  in 
value  to  thofe  of  all  the  dealers,  they  can  gene« 
rally  be  tranfadted  with  a  much  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  money  J  the  fame  pieces,  by  a  more 
rapid  circulation,  ferving  as  the  inftrument  of 
many  more  purchafes  of  the  one  kind  than  of 
the  other. 

Paper  money  maybe  fo  regulated,  as  either  to 
confine  itfelf  very  much  to  the  circulation  be- 
tween the  diflbrent  dealers,  or  to  extend  itfelf 
like  wife  to  a  great  part  of  that  between  the  deal- 
ers and  the  confumers.  Where  no  bank  notes  are 
circulated  undpr  ten  pounds  value,  as  in  London, 
paper  money  confines  itfelf  very  much  to  the 
circulation  between  the  dealers.  When  a  ten 
pound  bank  note  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
fumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  change  it  at 
the  firfl:  fhqp  where  he  has  occafion  to  purchafe 
flve  (hillings  worth  of  goods  j  fo  that  it  often  re- 
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vefj  gteat  cakmhr,  to  minv  piMT  pi^n^^  >«^ 
had  received  their  notes  in  |:^viiiaiu 

It  were  better,  perhaps^  tJh^  no  b«llk  ll<^^t^ 
were  ifliied  in  any  part  of  the  kh)|(dam  fv>r  a 
fmaller  fum  than  fi\*e  pounds.  l^}^t  moA^y 
would  then,  probably,  confine  itfelf,  in  t\my  pkxi; 
of  the  kingdom,  to  the  circulatiou  b«t\^i^n 
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BOOK  the  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it  docs  at  me- 
_  1  ,  fent  in  London,  where  no  bank  notes  are  iffued 
under  ten  pounds  value ;  five  pounds  being, 
in  moil  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  fum  which, 
though  it  will  purchafe,  perhaps,  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  con- 
fidered,  and  is  as  feldom  fpent  all  at  once,  as  ten 
pounds  are  amidfl  the  profufe  expence  of 
London. 

Where  paper  money,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  between 
dealprs  and  dealers,  as  at  London,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver.  Where  it  extends  it- 
felf  to  a  confiderable  part  of  the  circulation  be- 
tween dealers  and  confumers,  as  in  Scotland,  and 
i^ill  more  in  North  America,  it  banifties  gold  and 
filver  almofl  entirely  from  the  country ;  almoft 
all  the  ordinary  tranfa6lions  of  its  interior  com- 
merce being  thus  carried  on  by  paper.  The  fup- 
prelfion  of  ten  and  five  fhilling  bank  notes,  fome- 
what  relieved  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  fuppreflion  of  twenty  fhilling 
notes  would  probably  relieve  it  flill  more. 
Thofe  metals*  are  faid  to  have  become  more 
abundant  in  America,  fince  the  fuppreifion  of 
fome  of  their  paper  currencies.  They  are  faid, 
likewife,  to  have  been  more  abundant  before  the 
inflitution  of  thofe  currencies. 

Though  paper  money  fliould  be  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and 
dealers,  yet  banks  and  bankers  might  flill  be  able 
to  give  nearly  the  fame  afliflance   to  the   in- 
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duftiy  and  commerce  of  the  country,'  as  they  had  CHAP, 
done  when  paper  money  filled  almofl  the  whole  y^^\ 
circulation.  The  ready  money  which  a  dealer  is 
obliged  to  keep  by  him,  for  anfwering  occafional 
demands,  is  deilined  altogether  for  the  circula- 
tion between  himfelf  and  other  dealers,  of  whom 
he  buys  goods.  He  has  no  occafion  to  keep 
any  by  him  for  the  circulation  between  himfelf 
and  the  confumers,  who  are  his  cuflomers,  and 
who  bring  ready  .money  to  him,  inftead  of  tak- 
ing any  from  him.  Though  no  paper  money, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  be  iflued,  but  for  fuch 
fums  as  would  confine  it  pretty  much  to  the 
circulation  between  dealers  and  dealers ;  yet, 
partly  by  difcounting  real  bills  of  exchange,  and 
partly  by  lending  upon  caih  accounts,  banks  and 
bankers  might  ftill  be  able  to  relieve  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dealers  from  the  neceffity  of  keep- 
ing any  confiderable  part  of  their  ftock  by  them, 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.  They  might  ftill  be  able 
to  give  the  utmoft  aflifi;ance  which  banks  and 
bankers  can,  with  propriety,  give  to  traders  of 
every  kind. 

To  reftrain  private  people,  it  may  be  faid, 
from  receiving  in  payment  the  promiflbry  notes 
of  a  banker,  for  any  fum  whether  great  or  fmall, 
when  they  themfelves  are  willing  to  receive 
them ;  or,  to  reftrain  a  banker  from  ifluing  fuch 
notes,  when  all  his  neighbours  are  willing  to 
accept  of  them,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  that 
natural  liberty  which  it  is  the  proper  bufinels  of 

law. 
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BOOK  law,  not  to  infringe,  but  to  fiipport.  Snch  re- 
j^  gulations  may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  as  in' 
fome  refpeft  a  violation  of  natural  liberty.  But 
thofe  exertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals,  which  might  endanger  the  fecurity  of 
the  whole  fociety,  are,  and  ought  tt>  be,  re- 
(trained  by  the  laws  of  all  governments  ;  of  the 
moil  free,  as  well  as  of  the  moil  deipotical. 
The  obligation  of  building  party  walls,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  natural  liberty,  exa^ly  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  regulations  of  the  banking  trade  which 
are  here  propofed.  • 

A  paper  money  coniiiling  in  bank  notes,  iiTued 
by  people  of  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon 
demand  without  any  condition,  and  in  fa6l  aU 
ways  readily  paid  as  foon  as  prefented,  is,  in 
every  refpeft,  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  filver 
money  ;  fince  gold  and  filver  money  can  at  any 
time  be  had  for  it.  Whatever  is  either  bought 
or  fold  for  fuch  paper,  muft  neceiTarily  be  bought 
or  fold  as  cheap  as  it  could  have  been  for  gold 
and  iilver. 

The  increafe  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  faid, 
by  augmenting  the  quantity,  and  confequently 
diminiihing  the  value  of  the  whole  currency, 
neceiTarily  augments  the  money  price  of  com- 
modities.  But  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  iilver, 
which  is  taken  from  the  currency,  is  always 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  paper  which  is  added  to 
it,  paper  money  does  not  neceiTarily  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  whole  currency.     From  the  be- 

a  ginning 
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ginning  of  the  laft  century  to  the  prefent  time,  chap. 
provilions  never  were  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  P* 
in  1759,  though,  from  the  circulation  of  ten 
and  five  (hilling  bank  notes,  there  was  then 
more  paper  money  in  the  country  than  at  pre- 
fentt  The  proportion  between,  the  price  of  pro- 
viiions  in  Scotland  and  that  in  England,  is  the 
fame  now  as  before  the  great  multiplication 
of  banking  companies  in  Scotland.  Corn  is, 
upon  moll  occafions,  fully  as  cheap  in  England 
as  in  France ;  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
paper  money  in  England,  and  fcarce  any  in 
France.  In  1751  and  in  1752,  when  Mr.  Hume 
publiflied  his  Political  Difcourfes,  and  foon  after 
the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money  in  Scot* 
land,  there  was  a  very  fenfible  rife  in  the  price 
of  provifions,  owing,  probably,  to  the  badneft 
of  the  feafons,  and  not  to  the  multiplication  of 
paper  money. 

It  would  be  otherwife,  indeed,  with  a  paper 
jnoney  cpnfifting  in  promiflbry  notes,  of  which 
the  immediate  payment  depended,  in  any  re- 
fpe6l,  either  upon  the  good  wilj  of  thofe  who 
ifiued  them  J  or  upon  a  condition  which  the 
bolder  of  the  notes  might  not  always  have  it  in 
his  power  to  fulfil ;  or  of  which  the  payment  was 
not  exigible  till  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  which  in  the  niean  time  bore  no  intereil. 
Such  a  paper  money  would,  no  doubt,  fall  mor6 
or  lefs  below  the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  ac- 
cording as  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  ob« 
^itinin^  immediate  payment  was  fuppofed  to  be 

greater 
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BOOK  greater  orJcfs ;  or  according  to  the  greater  or 
}^_   ,  lefs  diftaqcc  of  time  at  which  payment  was  exi^ 
gibic. 

Some  years  ago  the  different  banking  com^ 
panics  of  Scotland  were  in  the  pra6lice  of  infert» 
ing  into  their  bank  notes,  what  they  called  an 
Optional  Claufe,  by  which  they  promifed  pay* 
ment  to  the  bearer,  either  as  foon  as  the  note 
Ihould  be  prefented,  or,  in  the  option  of  the 
dire6lors,  fix  months  after  fuch  prefentment,  to* 
getber  with  the  legal  intereft  for  the  faid  fix 
months.  The  dire6lors  of  fomc  of  thofe  banks 
fometimes  took  advantage  of  this  optional  claufe, 
and  fometimes  threatened  thofe  who  demanded 
gold  and  filver  in  exchange  for  a  confiderable 
number  of  their  notes,  that  they  would  take  ad« 
vantage  of  it,  unlefs  fuch  demanders  would  con? 
tent  themfelves  with  a  part  of  what  they  de* 
manded.  The  promiffory  notes  of  thofe  banking 
companies  conflitutcd  at  that  time  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland,  which  this  un* 
certainty  of  payment  peceflarily  degraded  below 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver  money.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  abufe  (which  prevaile4 
chiefly  in  1762,  1763,  and  1764),  while  the  ex* 
change  between  Lontlon  and  Carlifle  was  at  par, 
that  between  Loiulon  and  Dumfries  would  fome^ 
times  be  four  per  cent,  againll  Dumfries,  though 
this  town  is  not  thirty  miles  diftantfrom  Carlifle, 
But  at  Carliile,  bills  were  paid  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver; whereas  at  Dumfries  they  were  paid  in 
Scotph  bank  notes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  get- 
ting 
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ting  thofe  bank  notes  exchanged  for  gold  and  chap. 
filv^r  cohi  had  thus  degraded  them  four  per  cent.  ^  J^;^ 
below  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  fame  a6l  of 
parliament  which  fuppreffed  ten  and  five  fhilling 
bank  notes,  fuppreffed  likewife  this  optional 
claufe,  and  thereby  reftored  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate, 
or  to  what  the  courfe  of  trade  and  remittances 
might  happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorklhire,  the 
payment  of  fo  fmali  a  fum  as  a  fixpence  fome- 
times  depended  upon  the  condition  that  the 
holder  of  the  note  fhould  bring  the  change  of  a 
guinea  to  the  perfon  who  iffued  it ;  a  condition, 
•which  the  holders  of  fuch  notes  might  frequently 
find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which  mull 
have  degraded  this  currency  below  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  money.  An  a6l  of  parliament, 
accordingly,  declared  all  fuch  claufes  unlawful, 
and  fuppreffed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Scot- 
land, all  promiffory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer, 
under  twenty  fhilUngs  value. 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  con- 
£fted,  not  in  bank  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
idemand,  but  in  a  government  paper,  of  which 
the  payment  was  not  exigible  till  feveral  years 
after  it  was  iffued :  And  though  the  colony  go- 
Ternments  paid  no  intereft  to  the  holders  of  this 
.paper,  they  declared  it  to  be,  and  in  fa6l  ren- 
?dered  it,  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  the  full 
value  for  which  it  was  iffued.  But  allowing  the 
ttolony  fecurity  to  be  perfectly  good,  a  hundred 
v^     .  \  pounds. 


/■ 
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BOOK  poondi  payable  fifteen  years  hence^  for  exampki 
'^  in  a  country  where  intereft  ia  at  fix  per  cent  if 
worth  little  more  than  forty  pounds  ready  money^ 
To  oblige  a  creditor,  theref  ore,  to  accept  of  this 
as  full  payment  of  a  debt  for  a  hundred  pounds 
actually  paid  down  in  ready  money,  was  an  b& 
of  filch  violent  injuftice,  as  has  fcarce^  perhaps, 
been  attempted  by  the  government  of  aay  other 
country  which  pretended  to  be  free*  It  bears 
the  evident  marks  of  having  originally  been, 
what  the  honeft  and  downright  Doctor  Douglas 
aflttres  us  it  was,  a  fcheme  of  fraudulent  dcbton 
to  cheat  their  creditors.  The  government  of 
Penfylvania,  indeed,  pretended,  upon  their  firft 
emiflion  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to  render 
their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  filver, 
by  ena6ting  penalties  againft  all  thofe  who  made 
any  difference  in  the  price  of  their  goods  when 
they  fold  them  for  a  colony  paper,  and  when 
they  fold  them  for  gold  and  iiiver  ;  a  regulation 
equally  tyrannical,  but  much  lefs  effectual  than 
that  which  it  was  meant  to  fupport.  A  pofitive 
law  may  render  a  (hilling  a  legal  tender  for  a 
guinea ;  becaufe  it  may  direct  the  courts  of  jui^ 
ticc  to  dilbhargc  the  debtor  who  ha»  made  that 
tender.  Hut  no  pofitive  law  can  oblige  a  pcrfon 
who  fells  goods,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  fell  or 
not  to  fell,  as  he  pleafes,  to  accept  of  a  ihilling 
as  equivalent  to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of  them. 
Notwithflanding  any  regulation  of  this  kind,  it 
appeared  by  the  courfc  of  exchange  with  Great 
Britain,  that  a  hundred  pounds  lleriing  was  OC' 
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cafionally  confidered  as  equivalent,  in  fome  of  c  H  A  P« 
the  colonies,  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  ^  J^ 
and  in  others  to  fo  great  a  fum  as  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  currency;  this  difference  in  the 
value  ariling  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  emitted  in  the  different  colonies,  and  in 
the  diftance  and  probability  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redemption. 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable 
than  the  a6l  of  parliament,  fo  unjuftly  com- 
plained of  in  the  colonies,  which  declared 
that  no  paper  currency  to  be  emitted  there  in 
time  coming,  ffiould  be  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment. 

Penfylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in  its 
emiflions  of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our 
colonies.  Its  paper  currency  accordingly  is  faid 
never  to  have  funk  below  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  filver  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before 
the  firft  emiflion  of  its  paper  money.  Before  that 
emiffion,  the  colony  had  raifed  the  denomination 
of  its  coin,  and  had,  by  a6b  of  aflembly,  ordered 
five  ftiillings  ft^erling  to  pafs  in  the  colony  for 
fix  and  three-pence,  and  afterwards  for  fix  and 
eight-pence.  A  pound  colony  currency,  there- 
fore, even  when  that  currency  was  gold  and 
filver,  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the 
value  of  a  pound  fi;erling,  and  when  that  cur" 
rency  was  turned  into  paper,  it  was  feldom  much 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  that  value. 
The  pretence  for  raifing  the  denomination  of 
the  coin,  was  to  prevent  the  exportation.  Qf 

gold 
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BOOK  gold  and  filver^  by  making  equal  quantities  df 
^'  ^  thofe  metals  pafs  for  greater  fums  in  the  co- 
lony than  they  did  in  the  mother  country.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  price  of  all  goods 
from  the  mother  country  rofe  exa6lly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  raifed  the  denomination  of  their 
coin,  fo  that  their  gold  and  filver  were  exported 
as  faft  as  ever. 

The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in 
the  payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the  fiill 
value  for  which  it  had  been  iflued,  it  neceflaril^ 
derived  from  this  ufe  fome  additional  vsdoe, 
over  and  above  what  it  would  have  had,  from 
the  real  or  fuppofed  diilance  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redemption.  This  additional 
value  was  greater  or  lefs,  according  as^the  quaii« 
tity  of  paper  iffued  was  more  or  lefs  above  what 
could  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
of  the  particular  colony  which  iflued  it.  It  was 
in  all  the  colonies  very  much  above  what  could 
be  employed  in  this  manner. 

A  prince,  who  Ihould  ena£l:  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  taxes  fliould  be  paid  in  a  paper 
money  of  a  certain  kind,  might  thereby  give  a 
certain  value  to  this  paper  money ;  even  though 
the  term  of  its  final  difcharge  and  redemption 
Ihould  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of  the 
prince.  If  the  bank  which  iflued  this  paper 
was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  of  it  always 
fomewhat  below  what  could  eafily  be  employed 
in  this  manner,  the  demand  for  it  might  be  fuch 
u$  to  make  it  even  bear  a  premium,  or  fell  for 
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toToevhat  more  ia  the  market  than  the  quan-  chap. 
tity  of  gold  or  filver  currency  for  which  it  wa»  .  }^ 
iOiied.  Some  people  account  in  this  manner  for 
•,  .what  is  called  the  Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Amfter- 
[,*iaani,  or  for  the  fuperiority  of  Bank  money  over 
frtAciirrent  money ;  though  this  bauk  money,  as 
^^yWetend,  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  bank 
r^'tt^witl  of  the  owner.  Tlie  greater  part  of 
r,pv^3|a  bills  of  exchange  mufl  be  paid  in  bajik 
^  ■  gr,  that  is,  by  a  transfer  in  the  book$  of  the 
1^'  and  tlie  dire^:ors  of  the  bank,  they  al- 
fX^e  carefid  to  keep  the  whole  quantity 
mone)'  always  below  what  this  ufe 
a  demand  for.  It  is  upon  this  ac. 
^^ley  fay,  that  bank  money  liells  lor  a 
jfi,  or  bears  an  agio  of  four  or  five  per 
^^bovc  the  lame  nominal  funi  of  tlie  p^old 
ny«r  currency  of  the  country.  This  account 
^-'^j^'-Baiik  of  Amllerdam,  however,  it  will 
■^^^^■^-'Jiereailer,  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  chi- 

p?*»*5;^|wpcr  currency  which  falls  below  the  value 
p.-  'of  "gjfjld  and  lilvcr  coin,  does  not  thereby  fink 
;!-'-1he  3f*i"'^  oi'  tUofe  met^s,  or  occalion  equal 
^^'.^^i^jn^s  of  them  to  exchange  for  a  fmallcr 
>-r:c(uff^j^:or  goods  of  any  other  kind.  The  pro- 
f  ;S  port*****,*^*^*^^^"  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  undt 
l^j'^^'^^oods  of  any  other  kind,  depends  in  a!ll 
('^^ji^^tt^p'^  ^pon  the  nature  or  quantity  oi'  any 
^■"^a«^i^ar  paper  money,  which  may  be  current 
.-■yiri  fliiy  pL^rticular  country,  but  upon  the  richnels 
■Jv*!*  poverty  of  the  mines,  whidi  happen  *t  any 
K  K  particular 
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BOOK  particular  time  to  ftipply  the  great  market  of 
'''  .  the  eotniuerrmi  world  with  ihofe  inetulH,  Itdf* 
peridn  upon  the  proportion  between  the  rpiantity 
of  labour  which  is  neeeflUry  in  order  to  bring 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  (ilver  to  market, 
and  that  which  iH  neceilary,  in  order  to  briiif^ 
thither  a  certain  (quantity  of  any  other  (ort  ot 
goodn. 

If  bankers  are  redrained  from  idiiing  ai^  cir* 
culating  bank  noteH,  or  notesi  payable  to  t\$i$' 
bearer,  for  lefs  than  a  certain  fum  ;  and  if  Hief 
are  fubje^ted  U)  the  obligation  of  an  imm6^ii^^ 
and  unconditional  payment  of  fuch  bank  nelUn^M 
foon  as  prefented,  their  trade  may,  witlj  fy(*$ly, 
Ui  the  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  rm^if^i 
perfe^ly  free.  ^i1ie  late  nndtiplicution  ofj^«;)k< 
ing  companies  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Kbrf;^ 
dom,  an  event  by  whirh  many  people  Uuv^tht^iM  . 
murh  alarmed,  iniiead  of  diminiiliing,  incrt^ai^t . 
the  l^(*unty  of  th(^  pubhr.  Jt  obliges^  all  of 
them  to  be  more  iiiciiiul]n^i'i  in  their  ronduA, 
and,  by  not  exh*nding  th(^ir  ciirrenry  bt-yoiul 
its  due  projiortion  to  their  caili,  to  guard  ilnjii- 
felvets  againd  ihoie  muUnoiii^  I'mm^  whirh  the 
rivallhiji  of  In  many  comjxtl it(/r»  i«  ijlways  really 
U}  bring  upon  tht^n.  It  reHrain^i  lh(^  rirrula- 
tion  of  eaeh  particular  company  within  a  /lar- 
rower  cirrUt,  and  iedur<-H  their  rirrulatingnol/rJ4 
in  u  iinalh^r  lujmber.  liy  dividing  the  whole 
€*irrulatiou  int^>  a  gn-at.er  numli<^r  of  partJi, 
the  /ailure  oi'  any  one  company,  an  accident 
>vhJch,  in  the  coitrle  of  tilings,  mu(l  iofnetimes 
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happen,  becomes  of  lefs  confequence  to  the  chap. 
public*  This  free  competition  too  obliges  all 
bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
their  cuftomers,  left  their  rivals  fliould  carry 
them  away^  In  general,  if  any  branch  of  trade^ 
or  any  diviiion  of  labour,  be  advantageous  to 
%he  public,  the  freer  and  more  general  tl^ 
pompet^tion,  it  will  always  be  the  more  fo. 
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